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INTRODUCTION. 


PART THE SECOND; 


SECTION I. 


A General View of the Habits of the Greeks and the Romant. 


T would be 22 inconſiſtent with my preſent deſign 
to enter upon a full inveſtigation of the habits of the 
Greeks and the Romans; neither, indeed, am I in the leaft 

| inclined to make ſuch an attempt, becauſe the world is 

already in poſſeſſion of many elaborate diſcuſſions upon this 
fabjec&t *: all that I ſhall pretend to do will be merely to 
trace out a general outline of the different parts of Jrebs 
which were commonly uſed by both nations. 

The principal habits of the Greeks were adopted by the 

Romans, 5 ſuch variations only as appear to have been 
made for faſhion's ſake, rather than for real utility; and 

therefore a ſeparate inveſtigation of the garments belonging 

to either will not be neceſſary; but, on the contrary, many 
uſeleſs repetitions may be avoided by treating them con- 

Jointly, as I ſhall endeavour to do. 


» See Bernard de Montfaucon, dans L'Antiquite Expliquee, vol. III. et IV. 
- "VS The 
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The Tunic was a garment common to the Greeks and 
to the Romans: it was of two kinds; the ſhort tunic, 
reaching to the knees, which was moſt generally uſed; and 
the long tunic, deſcending to the heels*. The Grecians 
anciently wore only one tunic : in proceſs of time, how- 
ever, they introduced a ſecond, and the firſt anſwered the: 
purpoſe of a ſhirt*, This people were well acquainted with 
the uſe of linen; which knowledge, it is ſaid, and with 
great appearance of truth, they derived from the Egyptians*.. 
It is, however, very uncertain at what period they em- 
ty ployed that article for the fabrication of their tunics, or if 
| | they ever univerſally adopted it for that purpoſe : we 
know, that tunics of linen were worn by ſome of the Phi- 
loſophers * ;- but, generally ſpeaking, I preſume that veſt- 
ments of linen were much more A uſed, by the 
women than by the men. A /t tunic* is ſpecified by Homer 
as part of the 57 belonging to Agamemnon; but this is no- 
proof that it was linen, for the epithet n may be equally ap- 
plied to any other delicate fabric. The Grecian tunics, in 
b their moſt ancient ſtate, were certainly made of woollen- 
| cloth: the Athenians wore them of various colours; which 

uſage. is condemned by lian as an extravagance. The 

garments of the Greeks were not only. variegated in the 
7 colours, but often embelliſhed with birds, beaſts, flowers, 
and different aſſemblages of imagery extending even to the 
repreſentation of hiſtorical ſubjects, which were interwoven, 
at the time of their fabrication, with threads of gold, of 
ſilver, and of colours appropriated to. the deſign * ; and to 
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In the firſt inſtance, called in Greek 
xis, twnica; in the ſeeond, wodnzng Nies, 
tunica talaris. | 

2 Then called. xiGononce, 


» L'Antiq. Expl. vol. III. partie pri- 


mier, cap. i. 


+ Called oJo:n; but the otbone was 


more properly part of the women's 
dre ſi. | 

s Manaxe; xile, mollis tunica; had, 
Bb. II. line 42. 

« Theſe ſorts of garments are diſtin- 


guiſhed byHomerwith the epithet morning, 
variegatus, and mapa, varie pictut, 
and the like. Speaking of Androma-- 
cha at her loom, the Poet ſays, 
irhaxa, pagan, T7, No Go trags. 
Hiad; lib. XXII. ver. 441. 
Which line Clarke renders thus: 
Duplicem, ſplendidam, inque flores varios; 
Jſparfimeintexebat., | 
And Pope looſely tranſlates the paſſage ;. 
A growing work employ'd her ſecret hours,, 
Confus'dly gay with intermingled flowers. 
: {ome: 


+ 
; 
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ſome adornments of this kind I apprehend Homer alludes, 
when he calls the tunic of Telemachus a /plendid tunic. 
A beautiful ſpecimen of the Grecian tunic, ornamented 
with embroidery, is given upon the xth plate appertain- 
ing to the Introduction. 

The Exomis* was a tunic without fleeves, commonly 
worn by the Grecian Philoſophers, but not confined to 
them: it was alſo uſed by valets and ſervants of all kinds. 
This garment occurs upon the figure dancing, at the 
bottom of the Plate juſt referrec to, where the ſleeves of 
the under-tunic ſufficiently ſpecify the difference betwecn 
it and the exomis. | 

Among the ancient Romans, the tunic was made of 
white woollen cloth, and without ſleeves, which were after- 
wards added. In general, the ſleeves were looſe and ſhort; 
reaching only to the elbow * ; but their length and faſhion 
ſeem to have depended on the will of the wearer*; and, 
in the times of the Emperors, they were brought to the 
wriſts, and roar there with fringes*. The tunic 
which was worn by the Romans under the toga commonly 
hung down as low as the ankles : in other caſes, it does not 

pear to have extended beyond the knees. 

Atter the Romans had introduced the wearing of two 
tunies, they uſed the words ſubucula and induſium to diſtin- 


guith the inner one ', which was alſo of woollen. Auguſtus 


in the winter - ſeaſon wore no leſs than four tunics at one 
time, beſides the ſubucula, or under-tunic, and all of them 
of woollen*. Montfaucon is of opinion, that the interior 
garments belonging to the men were rarely, if ever, made 
of linen, until a late period of the Roman Empire“. 


T Xilwves ,L], tunicam fſplendidam ; 


5 Odyſſey, lib. XV. ver. 60, 


* EZvuwe, Montfaucon, vol, III. part I. 
chap. vi. 

5 Then called chiridota, or tunica 
manicata, 

+ Montfaucon- thinks the difference 
between the tunics of the Greeks and 
thoſe of the Romans conſiſted chiefly in 
the ſleeves; thoſe of the firſt being long 


and ſtrait, thoſe of the laſt ſhort and 


looſe. Ubi ſupra, cap. I. 

s Horat. Sat. i. Propert. lib. IV. 

After the example of Julius Cæſar, 
ad manus fimbriate. Sueton. Jul. 45. 

7 And, in the later ages, interula and 
camifia. 

Sueton. Aug. 82. 

Ubi ſupra, cap. I, 


q ie 


* 
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The Senators of Rome had a broad ſtripe of purple, 
fewed to the breaſt of the tunic for the ſake of diſtinction, 
which was called /a!us clavus*; but the Knights, and ſuch as 
had not reached the Patrician honours, wore a narrow (tripe 
of the ſame colour, and therefore denominated anguſtus 
clavus*, The Romancitizens, whole circumſtances would 
not allow them to purchaſe a taga, wore the tunic only * ; 
foreigners, it ſeems, when at Rome, appeared in the ſame 
manner *; ſo alſo the ſlaves and the gladiators'. In the 
country, however, perſons of rank and opulence laid aſide 
the toga, and uſed the tunic alone. | | 

Young men, when they aſſumed the toga virilis, and 
women, when they were married, received from their pa- 
rents a tunic, wrought in a particular manner, called «+ 
nica recta, Or regilla. , 

Montfaucon 1ays, there was alſo a Senatorian habit called 
colobium, which was a kind of tunic ; but its form is un- 
known to us, nor, indeed, is it often mentioned by the 
ancient authors. The colobium, in the middle ages *, was 
a tunic without ſleeves, or with ſhort ones A only 
to the elbows, and chiefly uſed by the clergy: it formed 
with us a part of the coronation-habit, and was in after- 
times a dreſs common with ſervants ©. 

The Belt, or girdle, was a neceſſary appendage to the 
tunic. This part of the dreſs was fabricated from a va- 
riety of materials adapted to the rank and circumſtances of 
the wearers. Among the Greeks, as far back as the time 
of Homer, the girdles of ſuperior perſonages were ex- 
ceedingly ſplendid, either with reſpect to their workman- 


ſhip or to their colour, and frequently both theſe ex- 
cellences were united, 


Or, rather, two ſtripes, faſcie, vel s Id. Amphit.T. 213; Senec. de Brev. 
plagulæ. Varr. de Lat. Ling. lib. VIII. Vit. C. 12; & Juvenal, 11. 143. 
cap. 47. : 7 Juvena], Sat. iii. ver. 179. 
Ovid. de Triſt. lib, IV. ver. 10, 29, Plinius, lib. VIII. cap. 48. ſect. 
3 Montfaucon, ubi ſapra, cap. vi. % See Du Cange's Gloffary, in voce 
Hence called /unicatus popellus. Horat. Colobium. | 


Ep. I. ver. 7. et 65. 10 Forteſcue de Legibus Anglia, cap. 


s Thus homo tunicatus, for a Carthagi- 51. 
nian, Plaut. Pen. V. 3. ( 
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It was not cuſtomary with the Romans to wear the 
girdle at home, but no perſon appeared abroad without 
it ; and it was even thought indecorous and effeminate to 
be ſeen in the ſtreet with the tunic looſely girded. In 
ancient times, the girdle anſwered the purpoſe of a purſe, 
wherein money and other valuables were depoſited *. 

The Toga, or gown. A garment of this kind 1s ſaid to 
have been uſed by the Greeks : it is certain, however, that 
it did not originate with them; neither does it appear to 
have been at any period univerſally adopted. Its ancient 
name was Tebennos, derived from Temenus the Arcadian, 
who firſt brought it to Tonia *. | | 

The Romans originally had no other clothing than the 
toga; and, in imitation of his progenitors, Cato the 
Cenſor uſed the like abſtinence, and not only appeared in 
public, but ſometimes ſat upon the tribune *, when Prætor, 
habited in a toga, without any additional garment. After 
the Romans had adopted the tunic, and other veſtments 
which ſupplied the vie of the toga, it was ſtill retained by 
them, and conſidered as an habit of honour; and none but 
citizens were permitted to uſe it. In the remote times, the 
toga was worn in the field; but latterly it became a robe 
of peace. | 
The learned have been much divided in opinion reſpect- 
ing the form of the toga; ſome ſuppoſing it to have been a 
large looſe open garment ; others again contending, and I 
think with more appearance of truth, that it was a looſe 
long gown, round at the bottom, and open only at the top 
down to the girdle. It had no ſleeves, that the right arm 
might remain at perfect liberty; but it covered the left 
ſhoulder, and was gathered up from the bottom to admit the 
projection of the left arm, falling nearly to the ground on 


Pro marſupio, vel erumena. Aul. Gell, fait Tebennon par un legere corruption. 
cap. xv. Plaut. Merc. v. 2. 84. And the Ubi ſupra, vol. III. 0 . 
Romans called this part of the dreſs by 3 Arcon. in Cic, 1 Max. lib. III. 
ſeveral names; as, cingulum, cinctus, cap. 6, 7. 


a, Y balteus, + Liv, Hiſt. Rom, lib, VII, cap. 10. 
= De Temenus, ſays Montfaucon, on 


b b either 


hy 
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either ſide of the arm in very ample folds. It was not 
irded about the middle like the tunic, but, a portion of 
it being twiſted round the body, was bound in a kind of 
knot called umbo beneath the left breaſt, and the return 
formed a protuberance, divided into many folds, which 
was wed ſinus, and occaſionally anſwered the purpoſe 
of a pocket, The part of the toga which paſſed over the 
left ſhoulder was ſometimes drawn up over the head, to 
protect it from the inclemency of the weather, or ex- 
ceſſive heat of the ſun *. | | 
The ſize of the toga, and probably its form, was varied 
at different periods. 2 , When the Romans wore no» 
other garment, it was ſtrait and cloſe : it then covered the: 
arms, and reached to the feet; but, as it became more 
ample, its folds, of courſe, were increaſed; and theſe folds: 
the wearer took great pains to adjult properly, not only for. 
„ pan but becauſe it ſhould not draggle in the 
irt“. 
The toga originally was made with white woollen cloth; 
but, in ſucceſſion of time, more coſtly materials were uſed: 
for that purpoſe; and eſpecially filk. Upon certain oc-- 
caſions, the toga was embelliſhed with embroidery : it was: 
then called ga picta, or toga palmata; and the latter was 
worn by the emperors and generals, when they triumphed*®.. 
Tranſparent togæ and watered togæ are alſo mentioned by 
the ancient wraters*.: en : l 116 | 17275 
The toga, as obſerved above, was white, except whem 
it was uſed in time of mourning : it was then of a dark: 
colour, or black. The toga pratexta, worn by young men. 
of rank until they reached the age of ſeventeen, and by. 
r gen or OY Os RE 
| s Liv. lib. X. cap. 4 Martial, Ep. 
36. 


5. 
QAuinctil. xi. cap. 3. vii. Plin. lib. IX. c. 


4 Horat. Sat. xi. ver: 3; Ixxvii. v. 1. 7 Varro in Nonius ſpeaks of certain: 
3- 31; Epiſt. I. ver, 95. Macrob. Sat. toge being ſo tranſparent, that the tu-- 
xi. ver. 9. & Quinctil. ubi ſupra. © nics might be ſeen through them; the 


The toga pita, Montfaucon ſays, was watered fegæ were called by Nonius 
a Tuſcan habit. Conſuls and Tribunes . Marcellus u tage, and by Pliny 
were permitted to wear it; and Prætors, andwate vęſtes. Monttaucon, ubi ſupra. 


young 
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young women till they were married, was diſtinguiſhed by 
a purple border ': this dreſs, however, was not confined 
to the Roman youth: it was ſometimes uſed by the prieſts 
and magiſtrates *, ; 

When a young man laid aſide the 7% pretexta, he aſ- 
ſumed the,manly gown called ga virilis, and various 
ceremonies were performed with great ſolemnity upon the 
occaſion; however, as a mark of modeſty, during the 
whole of the firſt year, it was uſual for him to keep his 
right arm within the folds of his gown*. It was cuſ- 
tomary with candidates for public offices to appear before 
the people clothed with the toga only, to ſhew their hu- 
mility on the one hand, and to expoſe, with more freedem, 
ſuch parts of their body as had been wounded in their 
country's ſervice *, Under the Emperors, this garment was. 
in great meaſure diſuſed, except by chents when they 
waited upon their patrons', and by orators when they 
pleaded at the bar. The toga was uſually laid: aſide in 
time of ' mourning, and rarely, if ever, worn at home, 
where its place was ſupplied by a domeſtic habit provided 


for that purpoſe, Neither was it ever uſed: at feaſts ; for, 


the Romans had a particular garment appropriated to ſuch 
occaſions, which they cailed | 
The Syntheſis. This peculiar habit, though honoured 
with a Greek name, was probably of Roman origin. It is 
generally thought to have been a looſe dreſs, of the 1 
or mantle kind, which might be eaſily put on or off; and 
the uſage of this garment at feſtivals appears to have been 
univerſal, not — in the city of Rome, but throughout 


r Liv. lib, XXXIV. cap. 7. Cic. Verr:I. 4 Cic. Czl. V. 
And hence they were called pretextatr. Plutarch, in Vita Coriolani.. 
Sueton. in Vit. Auguſt, cap 44. s Suet. Auguſt. cap. 60. Martial, Ep. 
2 And alſo. by Augurs, Conſuls, and i. ii. | 
Dictators; to theſe may be added private 7 Senec, de Conftant, cap. 9. Tacit. 
perſons, when 1 exhibited public Annal. lib. XI. cap. 7. 
games. Cic. Piſ. IV. Called veſtis domeſtica, in oppoſition 
3 Called alſo tega pura, becauſe. it to the toga and other garments uſually 
was white; and libera, becauſe he became worn abroad, which were denominated 
his own maſter, Cic. Att. V. & XX. weſtitus forenſit. Cic, de Sin. II. Sucton. 
Ovid, de Trift, lib, IV. Perf. Sat. v. Auguſt, cap. 73. Plin. Epiſt. v. 


the 
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the whole of the Roman Empire, and by every rank of the 
people who could afford the purchaſe *. : 

The Trabea was anciently an habit of honour and 
diſtinction among the Romans, and, thought to have re- 
ceived its name from certain ſtripes that were wrought upon 
it acroſs the breaſt. According to Servius, there were three 
forts of this garment; one, proper to the Gods, all of 
purple; another, to the kings, of purple mixed with white; 
and a third, to the prieſts, of purple and ſcarlet *. The 
learned are by no means agreed with reſpect to the form 
of the trabea; many are of opinion that it differed in no- 
thing from the toga, excepting only in the quality of its 
materials; Rubenius, however, contends that it was 
ſhorter, and bore a greater reſemblance to the chlamys*®. 

The Pallium, or mantle *, with the Greeks, was a gar- 
ment of diſtinction, the ſame as the toga was with the 
Romans. The Emperor Auguſtus, for political reaſons, 
cauſed the Romans to aſſume the Grecian habit, and the 
Greeks the Roman habit, meaning that the former ſhould 
wear the pallium, and the latter the toga ; and from that 
e. the pallium came into common uſe among the 

omans .. 

The ancient Athenians wore purple mantles ; which 
Elan cenſures as an extravagance '. The Grecian mantles 
were ſametimes white * ;* but the colour, as well as the ma- 
terials, depended uſually, I preſume, upon the rank and 


circumſtances of the wearer. | 

The pallium was worn over the tunic, and was either 
double or ſingle, according to the ſeaſon it was required to 
ſuit'. It was faſtened upon the right ſhoulder with a 


7 It was worn all the time of the Sa- s Called in Greek nA, and pages, 
turnalia, becauſe then the Romans were and, latterly, Saxer. | 
continually 23 Martial, Ep. xiv. o Sueton. iu Vit. Auguſt. cap. 98. 

> De purpurã cocco, Servins ad 7 Var. Hiſt. lib. IV. cap. 22. 


Aneidos, vii. f N 3 Ariſtander the Augur, at the battle 
3 Dionyfius Halicarnaſſzus, lib. II, of Arbela, was clad in a white mantle, 


de Saliis. : YER with a crown of gold upon his head, 
Alberti Rubeni de Re Veſtiarià, lib. J. Plutarch, in Vit. Alexandri. | 


eap. v. When double, it was called dA. 
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fibula, or buckle, whence deſcending, both before and 
behind, to the middle of the legs, it covered the greater 

art of the whole body, leaving the right arm at perfect 
liberty. According to Homer, the pharos, or mantle, was 
not always confined to one particular ſize; for, in ſeveral 

laces, he mentions the great pallium, which evidently 
implies the exiſtence of a ſmaller one. The great mantle 
was uſed by perſons of the higheſt rank. 

The Tribon and Tribonion*, or, the philoſopher's mantle, 
does not appear to have differed materially in its form from 
the common pallium, but rather, hoes tt in its colour, 
which was black or brown; and derived its name from 
being uſually worn threadhare *, It was oſtentatiouſly aſ- 
ſumed by the Cynics and other Philoſophers, to demonſtrate 
their poverty and contempt for temporal vanities *: it 
was not, indeed, confined to them; for, though it was 
conſidered as an habit of indigence, it was worn by many 
people above want; and at Athens it was adopted by the 
pleaders at the bar, | 

The Palliolum was a hort mantle, or rather coul, or 
hood, uſed to cover the head. It was worn by ſick perſons, 
or by ſuch as were firſt venturing abroad after their reco- 
very from ſickneſs; and alſo by women of ill fame at 
Rome, to conceal . themſelves when they walked through 
the city *. Se | 

The Chlamys was a ſpecies of cloat, or mantle, worn 
over the tunic. It was uſed by the Greeks ; and from them 
it deſcended to the Romans. The form of the chlamys has 
never been clearly inveſtigated : ſome contend, that it was 
like the Roman toga ; others reject this opinion, and aſſure 
us that it did not differ in any reſpe& from the ſagun, or 
paludamentum® ; the laſt hypotheſis is, I believe, the moſt 


1 Mryz Oaebs, belonging to Agamem- 
non ; Iliad, lib. II. ver. 43. The ſame 
epithet is given to the mantle of Tele- 
machus, Odyſſey, lib. XV. ver. 61; and 
elſewhere uſed. 


1 T.. & 7g. 


3 From the verb 68, to rub, or wear 
away by frequent uſe. : 

And, not content with having it 
threadbare and dirty, they frequently 
wore it patched and torn. 

s Montfaucon, ubi ſupra, cap: iv. 

6 Ibid, 


ce generally 
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generally received, and apparently approaches neareſt 
to the truth. This garment was of two kinds; the 
common chlamys, and the chlamys of Macedon : the difference 
between them is thought to have confiſted in the ſize alone; 
but this is mere conjecture. The chlamys was uſed by the 
Romans not only as a military veſture, but alſo as a garment 
for travelling *. 

The Mandyas, the Epheſtris, and the Byrrhus, are all of 
them expreſſly ſaid by Artimedorus to have been different 
names for the chlamys*; however the byrrhus ſeems rather, 
from the cowl, or hood, annexed, to have reſembled the 
lacerna *. 

The Sagum, or Paludamentum, was a military mantle. 
The name and the garment appear to have been both de- 
rived from the Gauls, and uſed by the Romans, as ſome 
think, before that people were ſubjected to the Empire. It 
had ſleeves in its priſtine ſtate, which were taken from it 
when it was brought into Italy“. It was a large open cloak, 
made with wool, and faſtened with claſps*. In dangerous 


times, it was worn in the city of Rome by all ranks of 


perſons, excepting thoſe of Conſular dignity. In the time 
of the Italic war, it continued in ufe for two years without 
intermiſſion ', This garment, when it was aſſumed by the 
general, or chief officers of the army, was of ſcarlet co- 
lour, and bordered with purple. 

The Chlæna', or luna, as it was called in Latin, was a 
Grecian veſture, that ſerved not only for a mantle, but, 
occaſionally, for a coverlet, or bed-guilt ; and, the better to 
anſwer both purpoſes, it was made ſquare, being either 
ſingle or double“, as the exigences of ſeaſons required. 


The chlæna anciently was a military garment, uſed 


in cold and wet weather as a ſurtout, being caft over 


 VeRtis viatoria : hence chlamydatus was -4. Tbid; cap. 9, 
uſed to expreſs a traveller, or a foreigner, | 5 Sueton. Auguſt. cap. 26. 
Plaut. Pſeud. iv. 2. 8. s Ciceran. Philip viii. 

2 Lib. II. cap. 3. | 7 Liv. Epiſt. 72 and 73. Paterc. lib. 

3 See Monttaucon, vol. III p. i. cap. II. cap. 16. 

; Who ſays, the ancients ſeem to 5 Wat. 

ave taken them indittereutly the one for 9 That is, lined, I preſume, 
the other.” 


all 
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all the other parts of the dreſs. Homer frequently calls 
it the rough or ſbagged chlena'; and full as often he 
diſtinguiſhes it by the epithet of fair, or beautiful“. ; 

The Grecians had another garment, of the ſame ſpecies, 
called Chlanis, or Chlanidion, which was made of ſofter 
and lighter materials than the chlzna, and was worn by 
women as well as the men *. | 

The Siſyra is alio thought to have been a mantle of the 
ſame kind as the chlæna, but fabricated with a thicker and 
coarſer ſtuff; and, like that garment, it was uſed equally 
for a part of dreſs and for a coverlet *. 

The Lacerna of the Romans ſeems to have been greatly 
ſimilar to the Grecian chlæna: it was a large cloak, or 
mantle, worn over the other clothing as a defence againſt 
the inclemency of the weather. It was open before, and 
faſtened upon the breaſt with fibulæ, or buckles *, having 
a cowl, or hood”, attached to the hinder part, but in ſuch 


a manner that it might eaſily be n It was made 
1 


of thick and warm materials when deſigned for the winter, 
but of ſofter and lighter ſtuff when it was intended for the 
ſummer. The colours of the lacerna were alſo varied as 
well as its texture“: in general, they were black, or dark 
brown ; but Senators and perſons of rank, for diſtinction's 
ſake, wore purple. The lacerna was anciently a military 

arment, and uſed only in the army“: it was reckoned 
indecorous to . with the lacerna in the city of Rome, 
where it was firſt worn by the common people; and even 
in Cicero's time, the Patricians and perſons of diſtinction 
were aſhamed to be ſeen in the ſtreets ſo habited“; but, 
ſoon after, during the civil wars, the toga being laid aſide, 


x XAaawa; via. Thad, lib. III. ver. 299. 5 Laropridius tell us, that the Emperor 

> Kenn . OdyHl. lib. X. Alexander Severus uſed frequently to go 

Montfaucon, ubi ſupra, cap. ii. to the public baths, and return to this 

4 Ibidem. lace, clothed in the common bathing- 

s Eſpecially when it was uſed at the habit, over which he wore a ſcarlet la- 
public ſpectacles. Martial, Ep. xiv. cerna as a mark of royalty. 

* Cucyllus, Juvenal, Sat. vi.; Mart, 9 Paterc. lib. II. cap. 80; Propert. 
Ep. xi, lib. III. 

7 Juven. Sat. i. and ix. Mart. ii. 20 Cic. Phil, II. 


the 
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the lacerna was univerſally adopted *, and became ſo com- 
mon in the days of Auguſtus, that he was offended, and 


commanded the Adiles not to permit any perſon to enter 
the Forum, or the Circus, clothed with ſuch a garment *. 


The lacerna was generally uſed by thoſe who frequented the 
public ſhows; but it was laid aſide, as a mark of reſpect, 
the moment the Emperor entered the theatre. 

The Penula is erally thought to have reſembled the 
lacerna, ſaving only that it was ſhorter, and not ſo full. 
It was worn, like the lacerna, above the tunic; it had alſo 
a hood *, and was uſed in the army, and, by people tra- 
velling, for protection againſt the cold and rain It was 
ſometimes covered with pile, or fur, for warmth-ſake ' ; 
and ſometimes, for the ſame reaſon, it was made with 
{kins having the fur upon them *. This garment was not 
confined to any particular colour, and it was worn by the 
women * as well as the men. The Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus forbade the matrons of Rome to uſe the penula 
within the city, but allowed them to wear it in the country 
without any reſtrictions . 

The Byrrhus. This garment Montfaucon conjectures to 
have been almoſt the ſame thing as the lacerna, inſomuch 
that the antients ſeem to have taken them indifferently, the 
one for the other. It is alſo thought,“ continues he, the 
lacerna took the name of byrrhus from a Greek word ſig- 
nifying ſomething reddiſh *, it being uſually made of a red 
colour. The byrrhus had a cowl annexed, as well as the 


| lacerna; and hence it came to paſs that the name of byrrhus 


was given to a cowl, or cap, that was uſed for a head- 
covering . | f 


x Jon, et Mart. ubi ſupra. Sapina penula. Petron. cap. 28. Ovid: 
2 Sueton. in Vit. Auguſt. cap. 40. Ars Amandi, lib. II. Perſ. Sat. vi. 
3 Ibid. in Claud. cap. vi. 5 Scortea, Mart. Ep. xiv. 
4 Oe & $2401 in Greek. 9 Ibid. Epig. vi. 
s Caputium; Pliny, lib. XXIV. cap. 15. 109 Montfaucon, lib. III. cap. xi. 
Cic. Att. xiii. Lucr. Sat. V. Senec. 11 Ilugęos. bl, 
Epiſt. 87. 12 Montfaucon, ubi ſupra, cap. vii. 


7 It was then called gau/ape, or, gan- 
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The Caracalla was alſo a kind of pallium, or mantle, of 
Gauliſh origin, and ſuppoſed to differ but little in ſhape 
from the lacerna. It was introduced among the Romans 
by the Emperor Antoninus, who, for that reaſon, obtained 
the cognomen caracalla, It was a large looſe garment, 
having ſleeves ' and a hood. In its original ſtate, the 
caracalla reached only to the middle of the thighs; but 
the Emperor cauſed his to be made long enough to touch 
his feet. 

The Bracca *, or Breeches, was a ſpecies of veſture well 
known to the ancient Greeks, though rarely uſed by them: 
indeed, it is mentioned as a proof of moderation in Alexander, 
after the conqueſt of Perſia, that he adopted the Perſian 
habit rather than the Median, and refuſed to wear the 
long veſt, the bracca, and the tiara, appertaining to the 
latter. Pythagoras wore the bracca *; and it is rather ex- 
traordinary that the example of ſo eminent a man did not 
bring this garment into faſhion with his countrymen. The 
figure dancing, at the bottom of the ſixth plate belonging to 
the Introduction, is depicted with breeches, which apparent] 
were made of the ſame kind of ſtuff as the under-tunic : G 
are thoſe worn by the figure on horſeback upon the ſeventh 
plate. The Roman players uſed a ſpecies of breeches, as 
Cicero tells us, for decency-ſake *. 

There are no parts of the ancient dreſs more difficult to 
define than thoſe appropriated to the legs and the feet. Nei- 
ther the Greeks nor the Romans, generally ſpeaking, wore 
any covering for the legs below the tunic, or above the liga- 
ture of the thoes, excepting in the time of war, when they 
uſed the greaves, or military boots; and, among the Romans, 


we mult allo except thoſe who encompaſled their legs and 


thighs with bandages, or rollers of cloth *, which they 


In this particular it certainly differed Juvenal, Sat. vi. ver. 60. Martial, Epi- 


trom the lacerna, which had no ſleeves. gram iii. ver. 87. 
* Montfaucon, ut ſupra. 7 Kynuleg, oc &. 
3- Beanoc, vel Braxa;. Faſciæ, vel faſciolæ; and theſe fillets, 


4 Plutarch. in Vit. Alexandri. or rollers, were named from the parts 

s Alian, Var. Hiſt. lib. II. cap. 32. they covered: ftibialia, when applied to 

6 Sublrgaculum, vel ſubligar, verecun- the legs, and feminalia, or femoralia, 

diæ causa. Cic, Off. lib. I. cap. 35. when they were placed upon the thighs. 
Sueton, in Vit. Auguſt, cap. 82. 
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wrapped about them for the ſake of warmth : theſe ban- 
dages were probably introduced by the unhealthy ; but the 
faſhion was afterwards adopted by a few luxurious and 
efteminate perſons ': I ſay a few, becauſe it does not ap- 
pear at any time to have been brought into general uſage. 
The people of ancient Latium wore ſhoes of unwrought 
leather *, which were called Perones * ; and it was long be- 
fore they learned the uſe of tanned leather, which was made 
of various colours* The Romans, in ſome inſtances, 
diſtinguiſhed the ſhoes appertaining to perſons of rank 
from thoſe of the plebeians by their colour, if not alſo 
by their form; for, no perſon, it ſeems, who had not 
ſerved the office of an ile, might wear the ſhoes called 
Mullei, which were red. Theſe wt we are told, were 
firſt uſed by the ancient kings of Alba; then by the kings 
of Rome; and, after the expulſion of Tarquin, they 
were worn by the chief magiſtrates in that city. Black 
ſhoes, however, were uſed by the Senators and people of 
rank * ſome time prior to the concluſion of the Republic; 
and therefore it was that the Senate took offence at 
Julius Cæſar, becauſe he, being advanced in years, clothed 
himſelf in pompous apparel, like a young man, and wore 
red ſhoes with high heels, reſembling thoſe of the kings of 
Alba, from whom he pretended to derive his deſcent'. 
Another author, ſpeaking upon this ſubject, ſays only, 
that he wore high-heeled ſhoes to make him appear the 
taller ', The Senators wore ſhoes reaching to the middle 
of their legs; they were alſo permitted to ule four latchets 
to their ſhoes; and ſome of them had gold or ſilver 
creſcents * faſtened upon the tops of their feet*; but theſe 


Such as wore mufflers, to keep the 5 And, I apprehend, by the people in 
neck and throat warm, called focalia, or general. 


focale. Cic. Att. II. Horat. Sat. ii. s Dio. lib. XLIV. cap. 43. 


NuinRil. cap. xi, Martial, Ep. iv. and 7 Sueton. in Vit. Jul. 


vi. 
2 Ex corio crudo, 

.-3 Virg. En. lib. VIII. ver. go. 
+ Martial, Ep. ii. 29; vii. 34. 


s Lune vel lunulæ; Juven. Sat. vii. 
ver. 192. | 

9 Montfaucon thinks this ornament was 
worn behind the heel; lib. II. cap. 4. 


ornaments, 
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ornaments, it is thought, were confined to the Patrician 
Senators. ; 

The ſhoes of the wealthy were not only painted with 
various colours, but often ſumptuouſly adorned with gold, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones '. Heliogabolus had his ſhoes 
ſet with diamonds, interſperſed with other jewels, beautt- 
fully engraved by the firlt artiſts; which certainly was a 
uſeleſs extravagance, for the excellency of the workmanſhip, 
of courſe, was loſt when the ſhoes were upon his feet. 

The Emperor Aurelian did not approve of the painted 
ſhoes, which he thought were too eſbininats for men; and 
therefore he prohibited the uſe of the mullei, and of white, 
yellow, and green ſhoes—the laſt he called /hoes of the colour 
of ivy leaves. Sometimes the ſhoes were turned up with a 
point: they were then called bowed ſhoes *. 

The ſhoes uſed by the Greeks and the Romans may 85 
perly be divided into two claſſes; the one, including thoſe 
that covered the whole of the foot, and ſometimes reached 
to the middle of the legs, called ypodematra + in the Greek, 
and in the Latin by ſeveral na mes, as calceus, mulleus, 
pero, phacaſium; the other comprehended ſuch as covered 
the ſole of the foot only, and were made faſt to it with 
thongs of leather, or of other materials: theſe were deno- 
minated ped:/a by the Greeks, and by the Romans caliga, 
campagus, ſolea, crepida, ſandalium, Gallica, baxea, and 
Sicyonia; and ſometimes the calceus is taken for a general 
appellation, including all the reſt. _ 

The Calceus of the Romans was probably the ſame as the 
Ypodema of the Greeks ; for, both appear to have covered 
the foot, and were faſtened with a latchet, lace, or thong'. 
The calceus was always worn, with the toga, when perſons 
went abroad”, unleſs they were about to take a long journey; 
and then the ſolea was ſometimes uſed as its ſubſtitute *. 


I Plaut. Bacch. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. S Thin. 


XXXVII. cap. 2. 6 Corrigia, vel ligula. Cic. de Divin. 
2 Calcei hederacei. 7 Cic. Phil. ii. Plin. Epiſt. vii. Suet. 
Calcei repandi, Cicer. de Nat. Div. Avg. cap. 73. 
&b. I. cap. 30. s Cic. Mil. 10. 
4 Trobnaa. 


The 


rr 
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The Mulleus reſembled the calceus ſo far, as to cover the 


whole of the foot, but differed from it in colour, and per- 
haps in form. Theſe ſhoes, as we have ſeen above, were 
not permitted to be worn by the common people; their 
colour commonly was ſcarlet, but ſometimes it was pur- 
ple“; and it is thought they had high ſoles made of cork, 
or ſome light material, to give an addition to the height 
of the wearer. | 

The Phæcaſium was a ſpecies of ſhoe worn by the prieſts 
at Athens, and alſo uſed by the Romans. It was com- 
monly made with white leather, thin and light, and co- 
vered the whole of the foot. At Rome, it ſeems to have 
been adopted principally by foppiſh and effeminate perſons. 

The Pero, as obſerved before, was made with untanned 
hides, and, in the latter times, worn only by ruſtics and the 
lowelt claſſes of the people. | 

The Caliga was a military ſhoe, or ſandal, compoſed of 
a large ſole, faſtened with ſtronger fillets to the foot ; 
and the foldings of the thongs were uſually carried above 
the ankles, which, together with the top of the foot, ap- 
peared between the interſtices of the bandages. The 
caligæ were ſometimes ſtrengthened with nails, and were 
chiefly appropriated to the common ſoldiers, though the 
Emperor Gallienus wore the caligæ ornamented with 
jewels inſtead of the campagi *. 

The Campagus was a ſhoe uſed by the Emperors and 
generals of the army. It does not appear to have differed 
much from the caliga in its form; but the hgatures were 
more cloſely interwoven with each other, and oftener 
croſſed over the foot and the ankles than thoſe appertaining 
to the caliga, and bore a greater reſemblance to net-work. 

With the campagus I ſhould be inclined to rank the 
beautiful pedilz *, which Homer gives to Agamemnon and 


7 Rubri mullei, et purpurei. Perl. Sat. v. + Saying, the Campagi were nothing 
yer. 169. Virg. Ecl. vii. ver. 32. but nets; alluding to the redundant in- 
2 Senec. de Benef. lib. VII. cap. 21. terlacing of the bandages belonging to 
3 Clawis /uffixe. Plutarch informs us them. Montfaucon, lib. II. cap. 4. 
that Alexander the Great reproved Ag- 5 Ile & vita Arge t xaa 
non the Teian for wearing filver nails in A 


his ſhoes. In Vit. Alexandri. Iliad, lib. II. ver. 44; et alibi freq. 
the 
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the other Grecian commanders. The word pedula, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been a general denomination 3 for, it 
18 applied by the Poet, with the ſame adjective, to the ſhoes, 
or {andals, of Juno*, Heſiod calls this Goddeſs the golden- 
ſandal wearer. : 

The Solea, the Crepida, the Sandalium, and the Gallica, 
were all of them ſpecies of ſandals, faſtened, like the ca- 
liga and the campagus, with fillets, or thongs, about the 
feet and ancles ; but it is impoſſible, at this diſtance of 
time, to aſcertain the peculiar points in which the differ- 
ence between them conſiſted. 

The ſolez, it is ſaid, might not, in ſtrit decorum, be 
worn with the toga*; and, indeed, it was reckoned effe- 
minate to appear with them in the ſtreets of Rome*. Ca- 
ligula, however, was regardleſs of this rule, and not only 
wore the ſoleæ in public, but permitted all who pleaſed to 
follow his example, and uſe them in the theatre*. The 
ſoleæ might be worn, in the country, with the penula and 
the tunic, or by perſons on a journey; and alto at feaſts; 
but, in the laſt inſtance, they were to be put from the feet 
when the repaſt began. 


The bandages of the crepida ſometimes reached to the 
calf of the legs“. 


The gallica, like the ſolea, might not be worn with the 
toga *. 

Ihe Baxea was alſo of the ſandal-kind, and worn, ac- 
cording to Arnobius and Tertullian, by the Grecian Phi- 
loſophers; and it 19 from the former author, that 
it was made of the leaves of the palm-tree. The baxeæ 


are noticed by Plautus; but nothing reſpectiug their form 
is ſpecified ®, | 


= Thad, lib. XIV. ver. 186; where s Cic, Mil. cap. 10. 
the whole verſe is preciſcly the ſame as it 7 Plaut. Truc, ii. 4. Horat. Sat. ii. 
ſtands in the foregoing note, and may be cap. 8. Martial, Ep. iii. ver. 50. 
tranſlated, Beneath her fair feet ſbe bound * Montfaucon, ubi ſupra. 
the vrautiful ſandals, 9 Montfaneon thinks it probable that 
2 X-yv70Ted ov. Theog. ver. 454. the French word galloches, uſed for their 
3 Montfaucon, ubi ſupra. -wooden ſhoes, was derived from the 
+ Cic, Hor, Reſp. cap. 21. Verr, lib Latin gallica ; ibid. 
V. I. 33. Liv. lib. XXIX. cap. 19. 10 Ibid, 


5 Suct, in Vit, Calig, cap. 52, 
e © The 
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The Sicyonia, Cicero tells us, was uſed in races; which 
gives us room to conclude, that it was a very light kind 
of ſandal. Lucian ſpeaks of it as adorned with white 
ſocks. | 

To theſe we may add the Sculponeæ, worn by the 
country people * ; and the ſhoes with /o/es of wood, uſed 
by the poor : the latter, it ſeems, were alſo put upon 
perſons condemned for parricide *. 

The Soccus, according to Montfaucon and other learned 
writers, was a plain kind of ſhoe, and ſufficiently large to 
receive the foot with the caliga, crepida, or any of the 
other ſhoes upon it, like the galloches of the Franciſcans; 
and, in ſupport of the argument, we are told that, in ſome 
countries, the galloches are called ſocc: to this day. Cicero 
thought the ſoccus was a ſhoe derived from the Greeks : it 
was, however, worn by the comic players *, and, for that 
reaſon, the denomination is claſſically uſed to ſignify Comedy; 
as the word cothurnus is placed for Tragedy. | 

The Cothurnus', or bu/#in, was anciently worn by the 
Greeks, and became famous, after it had been introduced 
upon the ſtage by Sophocles in his tragedies'. The co- 
thurni were made to fit either foot, and the ſoles were ele- 
vated ; which gave an additional appearance of tallneſs to 
the wearer ; and, for this reaſon, they were appropriated 
to the uſe of his heroes by the venerable Grecian Poet. 
They were alſo uſed for the ſame purpoſe by the Roman 
. The cothurnus is thus deſcribed by an ancient 
author: A ligature was faſtened to the fole, which paſſed 
between the great toe and the toe next to it; where it 
was divided, into two bands, which, paſſing through the 
latchets, ſecured the ſole upon the foot: theſe bands were 
then carried high upon the legs, and croſſed or platted 


over each other after the manner, as it is thought, of the 


7 Montfaucon, ubi ſupra. s Montfaucon, ubi ſupra. 

2 Cato de Re Ruſtica, cap. 59. 7 Kobupyes. 

3 Sole ligneæ. And hence, to this day, the trage- 

+ Aut, ad Herenn. lib. I. c. 13. Cic. dians are with us denominated the Heroes 
des Invent, lib. II. cap. 50. of the Buſkin, 

s Soccus comicus, Plin. lib, II. Epiſt. 1. 
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campagi. And probably,” ſays Montfaucon, “ the cothurni 
were anciently worn by the kings, princes, and magiſtrates 
of Greece. It is certain, however, that they were 1n- 
diſcriminately uſed by both ſexes *. | 

The Romans uſed ſocks, or feet-coverings, made of wool 
or goats' hair, called #dones ; but it was thought effeminate 
for the men to wear them *. 

The Knemis* of the Greeks, called by the Romans 
ocrea, was a greave, or part of armour appropriated to 
the defence of the leg and the knee; and ſometimes it is 
tranſlated a military ot, or bein: but the latter inter- 
pretation 1s certainly very improper. According to Homer, 
the knemis was uſed in the Trojan war; and, in its ancient 
form, it bore but ſmall reſemblance to the boots of modern 
times. It was calculated only to defend the fronts and ſides 
of the leg, and therefore frequently was not cloſed behind. 
It was uſually made of metal, and did not reach below the 
inſtep, that it might be no impediment to the free uſe of 
the foot Laertes, the Father of Ulyſſes, is deſcribed by 
Homer in a ruſtic habit, with greaves of leather *; and, 
with us, the labourers in the country, when they are 
binding up buſhes, or making hedges with thorns, have 
a greave, Or boot-/eg, as I think it is called, upon the right 
leg, with which they preſs the buſhes together. It is ge- 
nerally made of very thick, or double, leather ; reaches 
above the knee ; * to the inſtep; and is faſtencd, 
at the back part of the leg, with ſtraps and buckles; form- 
ing, in my idea, a very exact counterpart of the ancient 
Grecian knemis, which, we know from good authority, 
was ſometimes worn upon the right leg only *. Homer 
beſtows the epithet of beautiful upon the greaves belongin 
to the Grecian commanders ; and tells us, they were wel 
faſtened upon the legs with claſps, or buckles, of ſilver ? ; 


z Montfaucon, ubi ſupra, cap. 7. 6 Veget. lib. I. cap. 20. 
2 Virgil, An. I. ; 


| 7 Kvnwidas XK&%ARX5, apſog tos £740 Doge 
3 Mart. Ep. xiv. ver, 140, 


* aguicas ; 
Nene. | Ocreas pulchras argenteis fibulis aptatas. 
5 Borias xynulec goanlau; bovine ocreæ Iliad, lib, XI. ver, 17, 18, ct alibi freu. 


cout; Odyſſ. lib, XXIV, ver. 228, 
and 
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and this ſpecies of leg-armour was worn in common þ 
the ſoldiers; for, ſpeaking of the army collectively, he often 
calls them we//-greaved Greeks *. I have given ſeveral tpe- 
cimens of the Grecian greaves; and the moſt ancient of 
them 1 conceive to be upon the figure at the bottom of the 
fifth plate belonging to the Introduction, of which two 
views are given: they are there repreſented exceedingly 
clumſy, and, according to the appearance, were made of 
the rough hides of ſome animals, and are faſtened behind 
the legs with a ſingle ligature upon the middle of the calf. 
In the two ancient figures ſtanding to the right, upon the 
{ſame plate, we ſee the indication of greaves, which ſeem 
to be of metal*, and of a much neater fabrication : the 
do not, however, cover ſo much of the legs; and the li- 

atures, by which they were confined, do not appear. 
Goon the eighth plate we find them more perfectly repre- 
ſented : thole upon the middle figure ſeem to have an or- 
namented border at the top; and thoſe belonging to the 
other figure, which are ſeen both before and behind, have 
an indented border upon the poſterior parts, but the ap- 
pearance of the 1 is alſo wanting 

The Greeks and the Romans commonly wore their hair 
ſhort: it was, however, combed with great care *, and 
ſometimes perfumed ; and this cuſtom was prevalent even 
in the army“. | 
Baldneſs was accounted a deformity among the Romans *; 
and it is ſaid, that Julius Cæſar wore a crown of laurel to 
conceal his want of hair'. It is, indeed, certain that, 
under the Emperors, ſuch as were bald uſed a kind of 
peruke ', made with falte hairs fixed upon a ſkin *. This 


1 EB Aya, Thad, lib. III. ver. 4 Suet. Caf. cap. 67. 


343. 370. et alibi freq. 

2 The greaves were made of ſeveral 
kinds of metal. Homer mentions braſs, 
copper, and tin, Among the Romans, 
they were frequently made of iron; and 
Heſiod ſays, thoſe belonging to Hercules 
were made of a valuable kind of braſs, 
fe Ni. Suet. Her. ver 122. 

3 Senec. de Brev. Vit. cap. 12. 


Ovid. Art. Amandi, lib. III. ver.240. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. IV. cap. 57. Suet. 
Vit. Dom. cap. 18. 

s Sucton. in Vit. Jul. cap. 45. 

7 Called capillamentum, or galerus, or 
galericulum. Sueton, Vit. Calig. & 
Othon. juvenal, Sat. vi. ver. 120. 

5 Crines fifli, vel ſuppeſitt. Mart. Ep. 
XIV. ver. 50. 


contrivance 
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contrivance probably was not known in the time of Julius 
Cæſar, and, for that reaſon, he had recourſe to the laurel 
Crown. | 

The profeſſors of 3 let their hair and beards 
grow. to give themſelves the air of gravity *. Slaves, for 
diſtin&tion's ſake, wore long hair and beards ; but, when 
any one of them was manumitted, he ſhaved his head and 
beard, and wore a woollen cap called P:/eus*. Thoſe 
eſcaped from ſhipwreck alſo thaved their heads*; and 
thole who had been accuſed of a crime, but were ac— 
quitted, cut off their hair, ſhaved, and went to the Ca- 
pitol to return thanks to Jupiter“. 

The ancient Romans permitted their beards to grow, 
until Publius Ticinius Mænas brought barbers from Sicily, 
and firſt introduced the cuſtom of ſhaving at Rome*, which 
prevailed till the time of Hadrian ; and that Emperor, to 
cover certain excreſcences on his chin, revived the faſhion 
of wearing beards*; but, after his deceaſe, it ſoon died 
away, and (having was again reſumed. 

There was no Tet time for the young men of Rome to 
ſhave their beards: they ſometimes did it when they aſ- 
ſumed the toga virilis, or uſually at the age of twenty-one; 
though Auguſtus, it ſeems, did not ſhave till he was 
twenty-five*, At the firſt performance of this operation, 
it was uſual with the perſon ſhaved to hold a feſtival, and 
for his friends to ſend him preſents'. They did not always 
ihave the beard, but ſometimes clipped it with ſciſſars“, 
and ſometimes they plucked it out with nippers, or ſmall 
pincers '*. They alſo made uſe of various arts to reſtrain 
the growth of the hair, and to clear it away where they 
thought it looked unhandſome; but all theſe practices were 


1 Horat. Sat. I. ver. 3; Art. Poet. 7 Suet. Cal. cap. 10. Macrob. in Som. 


ver. 297 ; et alibi. I. 6. Dio. lib. XLVIII. cap. 43. 

* Juven. Sat. v. ver. 171; Plaut. 5 Juven, Sat. iii ver 187. Mart. III. 
Amphit. Act I. ſc. 1. ver. 6. 

Plaut. Rud. AQ I. ſe. 2. 9 Tondentes forfice. Suet. Vit. Aug. cap. 


Mart Ep. ii. c. 74. Plin. Epiſt. vii. 79. 
5 About the year of the city 454. 10 Called wolſella. Suet. Jul. cap. 45, 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt lib. VII. cap. 59. et alibi, Mart, V. ver. ba. 


Spart. Vit, Adrian, cap. 26. | 
fi reckoned 
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reckoned effeminate *. In great families, ſlaves were kept 
on purpole to dreſs the hair, and to ſhave; and theſe 
offices were ſometimes performed by temales *. For the ule 
of poor people, there were barbers' thops *, which were 
much frequented, and where women alſo occalionally 
officiated. 

The Greeks and the Romans generally went bare— 
headed ; yet they were not deſtitute of a variety of head- 
coverings, which they wore on particular occaſions : 
ſome of them appear to have been merely ceremonial ; but 
others, again, were adopted, becauſe they were uſctul. It 
is, unfortunately, true that we have little more than the 
names of moſt of them remaining ; for which reaſon, very 
little can be ſaid on this ſubject. | 

The Petaſus was a cap uſed by travellers, ſomewhat 
reſembling the round hat of the preſent day; but, in its 
ancient ſtate, the brims do not appear to have been ſo 
deep. Alexander the Great, we are told, uſed the petaſus 
when he feaſted ; Caligula permitted the people of Rome 
to wear the petaſus at the theatre, to 1 their faces 
from the ſun *. 

The Romans had alſo another kind of cap, reſembling a 
helmet, which they uſed when they travelled, called 
Galerus 

Reſpecting the Cauſia and Crobylum, which were co- 
verings for the head, we only know that the former was 
worn by the Lacedemonians, and the latter by the 
Athenians “. | 

The Infula, or mitre, was a white woollen faſcia, or 
riband, or, as ſome ſay, a mixture of white and yellow, 
which was tied round the head, from one temple to the 
other, and faſtened with a knot behind, ſo that the two 
ends of the bandage might hang down, one on each fide. 


1 Gell. lib, VII, cap. 12. Plin. Epiſt. daS. 

29. 5 Dio. lib. LIX. c. 7, 

2 Tonſores, Ovid, Met. XI. ver. 182; 6 Virg. An. vii. ver, 688, 
tonfirices, Cic. Tuſc. ver. 20. 7 See Montfaucon, as above. 
Tenſtriuæ, Hor, Ep. i, Mart. Epigr. 

II. ver. 17. 
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This appears to have been a ceremonial ornament, and 
worn only by ſuch as ſacrificed !“. 

The Pileus*, or woo/len cap, was uſed by the Greeks, 
and ſometimes it was ſubſtituted for a lining to the helmet. 
This cap was worn by the Romans at the public games, 
and at feſtivals *, and by ſuch as had been ſlaves, after they 
had obtained their freedom 4. It was alſo uſed, for the 
ſake of warmth, by the aged and infirm*. Homer gives 
to Lacrtes, who is deſcribed in a ruſtic habit, a cap made 
with goats' ſkin, which he calls a helmet“; and probably 
it might have reſembled one or other of the helmets of 
leather, which the Reader will find mentioned below. 

The Byrrhus was the name of a cap, or hood, uſed by 
the Romans 1n the time of the Lower Empire. 

The Romans often covered their heads with a portion of 
the toga, which they removed, as a token of reſpect, on 
meeting a perſon of ſuperior rank*'; the penula, the 
lacerna, and other garments, were alſo provided with 
hoods, which: anſwered the purpole of hats, and might 
be drawn over the head, or thrown back upon the 
ſhoulders, at pleaſure, 

In time of war, the head-covering worn by the Greeks 
and by the Romans was the Helmet. Several kinds of 
helmets, according to Homer, were in uſe among the 
Greeks as early as the ſiege of Troy; but that which oc- 
curs moſt frequently is called by the Poet Kynein*, and 
correſponded with the Galea of the Romans. Upon the 


kynein, as well for defence of the head as for ornament, 


there was a kind of cone, or, rather, elevated ridge, ex- 
tending from the poſterior part over the ſummit, and 


curving forward in the front. This protuberance, in the 


days of Homer, was decorated with horſe-hair?*, or ſome 


1 See Montfancon, as above. © Aye xvvinr. Odyſſ. lib. XXIV. ver. 

2. TIiaoce | 230. 

3 Hor. Epiſt. i. ver. 13. Suet, Nero, Plutarch, inVit. Pomp. Queſt. Rom, 
C 


57. cap. 10. 
+ Thencecalled pileati; Liv. lib. XXIV. Kuyen. 


cap. 16. 9 ITTeg:, ſetis-equints-comans, is an epi- 


Ovid. Ars Amandi, lib. I. ver. 733. thet continually applied to the helmet. 
other 
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other ſubftance made in imitation of it, which was called 
the creſt. The creſt belonging to the helmet made by 
Vulcan for Achilles is called by Homer the golden creft, and 
the golaen hair; and probably the Poet meant to expreſs 
thin wires of gold reſembling the horſe-hair. Plumes of 
feathers, in the after-ages, often ſupplied the place of 
hair ; and this kind of creſt ſeems to Rave been firſt intro- 
duced among the Grecians by Alexander the Great. The 
helmets belonging to, the chief commanders in the Grecian 
and Trojan armies, Homer tells us, were diſtinguiſhed by 
their having three cones'; and the helmet belonging to 
Agamemnon had four*, with a creſt of horſe-hair above 
them all. The helmet of Menelaus is, in one inſtance, 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of a crown of braſs ; and 
probably it received this name from a wreath, or radiated 
ornament, placed upon it. 

The helmets at this period were faſtened beneath the 
chin with a ſtrap or thong of leather, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, was ſoft and thin, and decorated with embroidery : 
fach a thong belonged to the helmet of Paris * at the time 
he fought with Menelaus ; but this ſeems to have been a 
kind of foppery: the ſame, I preſume, may be ſaid of the 
creſt appertaining to the helmet of Meges the Trojan, 
which, the Poet tells us, was new tinged with Tyrian 
A | 
The ancient Grecian helmets were generally made of 
braſs, though frequently ornamented with gold or filver: 
they had, however, others fabricated from lets expenſive 
materials; and two helmets of leather are particularized 


t Xpuorc; AoÞoc, & thetoms xe. 4 Tilcaada. 
2 Who, we are told, at the battle of s Iliad, lib. XI. ver. 41, 42. 
the Granicus, was remarkable for a large Freun xa, ibid. lib. IX. ver. 2, 


lume of fine white feathers upon his 30. 
Imet. Plutarch, in Vit. Alexandri. 7 Iodustgoe but; ateog, acu-pidtum li- 
3 Then called rena. The helmet of gamen tenerum. Iliad, lib. III. ver. 5-1. 
Achilles made by Vulcan, and that of 5 Nee, Oos-iu Pacos; recens, Puniceo 


Paris, are diſtinguiſhed by this epithet; colore fulgens, Iliad, lib. XV. ver. 538. 
Iliad, lib. III. ver. 3763 lib. XIX. ver. | 
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by Homer, excluſive of the pileus worn by Laertes men- 
tioned above. The firſt of theſe belonged to Diomed : 
it was made of a bull's hide, and had neither a cone, nor 
a creſt *. This kind of helmet, the Poet informs us, was 
called 4ataityx *, and generally uſed, as a ſafeguard for the 
head, by young men approaching to manhood*. I am 
happy to have it in my power to preſent to my Readers the 
true form of this ancient helmet, taken from a curious 
bronze, the head being the full ſize of nature *—When it 
is recollected, that Diomed was going as a ſpy to the 
Trojan camp, the prudence of the warrior will readily ap- 
pear, in uſing ſuch a head-piece, without any ornament to 
attract the ſight. The Roman ſoldiers ſometimes wore a 
cap, or helmet, of unwrought leather, which they called 
cudo * ; this cap probably did not differ greatly from the 
kataityx. 

The ſecond helmet of leather mentioned by Homer was 
green by Meriones to Ulyſſes: it is ſaid to have been 

rengthened within with many thongs ſtrongly interwoven, 
and without it was ornamented profuſely with boar's teeth, 
white, and placed in curious order; in the middle, there 
was alſo inſerted a p:/eus'*, or cap of wool, to anſwer, I pre- 
ſume, the purpoſe of a lining. The Greeks frequently 
placed large ears erected and reſembling thoſe of fierce ani- 
mals upon their helmets, to give them a more terrible aſpect. 

The form of ſeveral Grecian helmets may be ſeen upon 
the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth plates of the Intro- 
duction ; and the moſt ancient is that which appears upon 
the dark rude figure at the top of the fifth plate; it is taken 
from a vale preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum; and, from 
the inſcriptions upon it, which are in the Greek character, 
it is thought to be coeval with, if not anterior to, the 


1 AD neu aneQov 3 II. x. ver. 258. me to copy it; which I did with great 
2 Kala. Ibid. * care : the Reader will find it engraved, 
pus ſas Jt xagn VaArpuy aigney; Il. x. ver. upon a reduced ſcale, at the bottom of 
59. the ſeventh Plate. 

+ In the poſſeſſion of Richard-Paine 5 Sil. viii. 494. xvi. 59. 

Knight, Eſq. who obligingly permitted © Tliavs, 


88 Trojan 


2 
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Trojan war. The helmet upon the figure facing him, 
taken from another vale of great antiquity, ſeems to cover 
the whole of the face, excepting the eyes. Another helmet, 
ſomething reſembling this, but without either the cone or 
the creſt, having a part in the front to defend the noſe, is 

iven at the top of the ſeventh plate; the original is 
. and, from its ſize, belonged to a man of large 
ſtature. There is ſomething very fingular in the helmet 
of the figure ſtanding behind the man with the round 
ſhield upon the fifth plate: its form 18 not only exceedingly 
uncouth, but, one would think, it muſt have been very in- 
convenient to the wearer. $i ak: 

The warrior, who appears in two views at the bottom of 
the fifth plate, is taken from a very ancient bronze; beneath 
his helmet there is a kind of grating, or net-work, of 
metal, which covered the whole of his face, and ſeems well 
calculated to protect it from being injured by any weapon, 
excepting ſuch a one as had a long and ſlender point *. 
Alexander the Great wore a helmet of iron, made by Theo- 
philus, ſo excellently wrought and 8 that it was 
as bright as ſilver; and to it was affixed a gorget of the 
ſame metal, ſet with precious ſtones *. The ſpecimens of 
ancient helmets above-mentioned are ſufficient, I truſt, to 

rove that the naſal helmet of the Normans, and the 
— with face- guards which followed them, are by no 
means modern inventions, notwithſtanding they may 
have received many conſiderable improvements in the latter 
times. | 

Before I quit this part of my ſubje&, I wiſh to ſay a few 
words concerning the body-armour anciently uſed by the 
Greeks. The dark figure before-mentioned, upon the fitth 
plate, is undoubtedly of higher antiquity than thoſe that 
accompany him; but, at the ſame time, the delineation is 


ſo rude, that one can hardly determine whether the figure. 


r Another bronze, with a helmet having a fimilar defence for the face, is in the 


poſſeſſion of Richard-Paine Knight, Eſq. 
2 Plutarch, in Vita Alexandri. 
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be naked, or whether the white lines upon the breaſt and 
upon the thighs are intended as the indication of armour, 
and the other parts of the body covered with a garment 
fitted to the thape. The figure below, which 1s very an- 
cient, is clothed with a ſhort tunic, having no ſkirts on 
the ſides below the girdle; it 1s remarkable, that the 
fleeve of the right arm 1s full of folds, and ſeems clearly 
not to helong to the tunic, while that of the left arm as 
evidently forms a part of it. The tunic, I preſume, was 
made of leather, too thick and rigid to admit of ſufficient 
liberty for the ſword arm; and, for that reaſon, the ſleeve, 
probably, which belonged to the inner garment, was made 
of ſome more flexible material *. 

Homer, tpeaking of the Greeks, frequently calls them 
the brazen-/u1ic-wearers ©; and this ſpecies of tunic is ren- 
dered, in the Latin, tunica /oricata; and, with equal pro- 
pricty, in Englith, tunic of mail: it is, however, very ex- 
traordinary, that, where he ſpeaks at large concerning the 
warlike habits of his heroes, he has not ſpecified this tunic, 
nor given us the leaſt hint reſpecting its form. In the lon 
deſcription of Agamemnon arming himſelf for the battle, 
at the beginning of the eleventh Book cf the Iliad, we do 
not find it mentioned, unleſs the words by which this de- 
ſcription is introduced may be thought applicable to it; 
Hie alſo clothed himſ:lf in ſplendid braſs *.” The paſlage 
will, however, admit of a much more general interpre- 
tation, and certainly, in my opinion, was ſo intended by 
the poet; for, immediately afterwards, he proceeds to 


7 The figure mentioned in the pre- proportion to the middle; in the front, 


ecding note is clothed in the ſame kind 
of tunic, open at the fide below the gir- 
dle, and the ſleeve of the right arm ap- 
parently disjoined from the tunic: it is 
conſiderably ſmaller than this, and much 
neater reſpecting the workmanſhip. The 
wer- = on the top of the helmet is, 
iterally, a cone elevated trom the head, 
and without a creſt ; on either ſide ariſes 


a large ear like thoſe repreſented upon 


the eighth plate, but rather higher in 


they bear the appearance of three cones; 
and probably this might be the form of 
the TpyPze-a, Or three coned helmet, ſo fre- 
quently mentioned by Homer. See 
page cxii. 

6 Axa. Yo) royiluwn, Achivorum æneis 
tunicis indutorum ; Iliad, lib. III. ver. 127. 
131, et alibi frequenter, 

3 Apyny; © d' oulo; tHugnln wore yan, 


Iliad, lib. XI. ver. 16. 


particularize 


— > — 
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particularize the ſeveral parts of that monarch's armour, 
and expreſlly ſays; fr/t *, about his legs he placed the hand- 
ſome greaves, neatly joined with claſps, or fbulzr, of 
ſilver ;** and then paſſes on to the thorax, upon which he 
beſtows no leſs than ten lines. There is no mention of the 
tunic of braſs, in the requeſt made by Thetis to Vulcan for 
a new ſuit of armour to equip her ſon ; neither is it noticed 
in the deſcription of the arms as they were made by that 
deity ; nor in a ſubſequent paſſage, where Achilles 1s de- 
ſcribed putting them on. But let us ſuppoſe, that the 
thorax, and the chalcochiton, or brazen tunic, were onl 

two denominations for the ſame armour, and we ſhall 
meet with no farther difficulty. If we look at the figure, 
holding a ſpear and a ſhield, upon the ſeventh plate be- 
longing to the Introduction, we ſhall there ſee the ancient 
Grecian thorax. We find it large enough to cover, not 
only the breaſt, but all the front, at leaſt, of the body, 
down to the navel; and probably it extended over the 
back in the ſame manner. The ſhoulder-parts are faſtened 
in the front with thongs, or cords, to the bottom of the 
thorax, and might, I preſume, when thoſe ligatures were 
unlooſed, be thrown back at pleaſure, fo that the arms might 
eaſily be withdrawn, and the armour put off over the head 


of the wearer*. We alſo obſerve an appendage to the 


thorax, in imitation of the ſkirts of the tunic, made with 
broad ſtraps, perhaps of leather, and plated with metal, 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the inner garment. Now, 
ſuppoſing the front of this thorax to be made of braſs, 
which metal compoſed the greater part of the Grecian 
armour, we ſhall find no impropriety in the epithet the 
Poet ſo frequently beſtows upon Fil countrymen. In fact, 
I conceive the thorax to have been a large breaſt-plate, 
affixed to a ſhort and ſleeveleſs tunic, made of leather, or 
ſome other appropriate material, to which the ſhoulder- 


I 5 Iliad, lib. XI. ver. 17. | 


2 There are ſeyeral paſſages in the Ancient Poets that juſtify this opinion in 
great meaſure, | 
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1 guards were connected at the back. Or, if it be 

4 thought that the thorax was faſtened with ſtraps and 
buckles, or with laces paſſing over the back, ſome- 
thing reſembling a woman's ſtays, I have no objection. 
We may, I think, with propriety, through the different 
aggrandiſements of the thorax, trace the origin of the body- 
armour, which ſo completely encloſed the warriors of the 
later ages; but, even in that ſtate, it was not unknown to 


„ 
"Fi - 3 - Sa. 4 ? 
* 0 * * 


5 the Greeks in ancient times, as the little bronze, twice re- 
4 preſented upon the eighth plate, will ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate. 


The thorax of Agamemnon, according to Homer, was 
ſplendidly ornamented, having upon it ten rows of black 

cyanus *, twelve of gold, and twenty of tin, incloſed b 
three azure dragons riſing from either ſide to the ſummit 
. of the pectoral, in the form of a rainbow. The thorax ap- 
75 rtaining to Meneläus is ſaid to have been double“, 
3 are , if I underſtand the Poet clearly, a zone, or girdle, 
lated with braſs beneath it; in like manner, alſo, we 
find that Agamemnon had a variegated belt *, ſtrengthened 
with plates of ſilver, under his pectoral, which repelled the 
point of a weapon that had paſſed through the latter. 
The thorax was not always made of metal: the Egyptians 
uſed pectorals of linen curiouſly fabricated ', which, it is 
ſaid, were not only lighter than thoſe of metal, but better 
calculated to reſiſt the point of the enemies? weapons. 
Alexander the Great, having obtained a pectoral of this 
kind from the ſpoils of the battle at Iſis, wore it ever 

afterwards in preference to any other *. 


* 1 * ad as I 7 2 . 
c ELLE Phoer hoag 
. a. INE 0 N * 
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x Theſe /houlder-picces were alſo made s HY vnivighy Cup Tr kat wiky; ibid. 
of metal. Heſiod, deſcribing the arms ver. 186, 187, Compare alſo lines 21 5 
of Hercules, ſays, he placed upon his and 216. 
ſhoulders Apns h 040ngov, the harms 6 Zovny Jwpnros eveele; Iliad, lib. XI. 
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2 Kya Mud Tens, Ibid. ver. 26. Plutarch, in Vita Alexandri, 
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Even the word /orica, or mail, may aptly enough be 
applied to the ancient thorax; for, 1f we examine the 
little figure, with the head thrown back, upon the eighth 
plate, we ſhall there find, upon the left ſide of the body, 
the indication of chain- mail; and the ſmoothneſs on the 
right ſide may, 1 think, be eaſily accounted for. This 
figure, in its original ſtate, was evidently ſupported by 
another, whoſe left hand appears at the bottom of the 
thorax; and part of the right arm, broken off near the 
elbow, is ſeen on the oppolite ſide ; what is now wanting of 
this arm, when perfect, was brought forward ; and, to- 
gether with the hand, covered, I preſume, that portion 
of the armour which is plain. In proceſs of time, the 
thorax underwent variety of changes and enlargements, 
until it was formed into a complete body-armour ; and in 
this ſtate we ſee it exemplified by the figure repreſented in 
two points of view upon the ſame plate; where the back 
is equally as well defended from danger as the front. 

The dark figure upon the fifth plate, which, as we ob- 
ſerved before, 1s of very high antiquity, has no ſhield, but 
a piece of white A is caſt over his left arm to anſwer 
the purpoſe. The figure oppoſite to him, which 1s alſo 
very ancient, has a prodigious large round ſhield anſwerin 
exactly to the /arge ſhield which, Homer tells us, was aſed 


by the commanders at the Trojan war. The ſevenfold 
ſhield of Ajax is almoſt proverbial. The ſhield of Aga- 
memnon was ſurrounded with ten circles of braſs incloſing 
twenty boſſes of tin; and in the middle there was a hoſſe of 
black cyanus, having. ** the terrible aſpect of the fierce-eyed 
Gorgon” upon it. The thong within the curve of the ſhield 
was of ſilver, and above it an azure dragon with three 
heads 14 from one neck. But the ſhield of Achilles 
was infinitely more ſuperb, and abounded with ſculptures, 
even to a great redundancy: the Poet ſeemed to have been 
delighted with deſcribing it; and has beſtowed no leſs 
than one hundred and twenty lines of the eighteenth book 


1 Lancs pſa, 2 Iliad, lib. XI. ver, 33—40. F 
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of the Iliad to that purpoſe. In like manner, Heſiod 
thought the ſhield of Hercules a ſubject ſufficient for a 
whole poem. i ; | 

The Grecian ſhields varied not only in their form, but in 
their ſize. We find one upon the fifth plate that is an im- 
perfect ſexagon; others we meet with that are nearly 
ſquare, and rather larger in proportion; and others again 
are rectangular, and wider than they are high. 

The ſword-blades in general, according to Homer, were 
made of braſs; but the hilts of the ſwords were embel- 
liſhed with ſtuds of gold, or filver ; and the ſcabbards 
were richly adorned with the ſame precious metals. In 
one paſſage, however, the Poet ſpeaks of young men who 
had {words of gold hanging from ſtraps of ſilver *. 

The ſword-belt, or, more properly, haldric ; for, it was 
worn over the right ſhoulder, and deſcended acroſs the 
breaſt and the back to the left hip, where it buckled; and was 
made faſt to the ſcabbard of the ſword, as the Reader will 
find it repreſented by the figure holding a ſpear and a ſhield 
upon the ſeventh plate of the Introduction. This part of 
the military habiliment was variouſly decorated: Homer 
ſometimes calls it “a variegated belt *;” and ſometimes 
* a belt ornamented with curious workmanſhip * ;** and 


ſometimes a ſplendid belt of Tyrian purple.“ Plutarch 
tells us, that the ſword-belt which Alexander the Great 
wore 1n all engagements was much richer in workmanſhi 

than any other part of his armour : it was made by old 


Helicon, and preſented to him, as a mark of their reſpect, 
by the Rhodians *. 


The Poet ſays of Agamemnon: berd to the belt, or rather baldric, de- 
Aus 3 PTY WjuozTty Banilo £:Þ2;* en Bs os hos pending from the right ſhoulder. See 
Xev-7619s wap 0aivy” * el NNẽ,i.ie nn, the figure ſtanding, plate VII. 


Apſupeoy, XevItoiory aoping:oo ty apnecg. * Maxzipac\yp: ria; 6 wpſup wy TIA zpwwr. 

Iliad, lib. XI. ver. 29, 30, 31. Iliad, lib. XVIII. ver. 597, 598. 
Which paſſage may be rendered literally: 3 Song Tavern: Iliad, IV. ver. 186. 
« About hi; 3 he hung his ſword, in Zone Jaidznee;, Ibid. line 135. 
awhich were glittering fluds of gold; and to Zurnę Qoiwers Oe. 
the filver ſcabbard were fitted flraps of Iliad, lib, 
gold.” Theſe ſtraps, or laminæ, of gold In Vita Alexandri. 
were for the purpoſe of fixing the ſcab- 
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We learn from Herodotus, that the uſe of linen was 
very ancient in Greece: it was imported, he tells us, from 
Colchis and from Egypt“. The women, it appears, uſed 
garments of linen earlier than the men ; and, at all times, 
in much greater quantities. Pliny, citing a paſſage from 
Varro, ſays, it had long been a cuſtom in the family of 
the Serrani for the women not to wear robes of linen“; 


which, being mentioned as a thing extraordinary, proves 


that linen garments were , uſed by the Roman ladies in 
times remote. It is difficult, however, to determine at 
what time this article was firſt uſed as a ſhift, or body- 
dreſs. A veſtment of this kind, called ſupparum, was 
worn by the unmarried Roman damſels as early as the time 
of Plautus *, 

The tunics of the women were larger than thoſe of the 
men, and reached to the feet; excepting thoſe worn by 
the Lacedemonian girls, which were not only very ſhort, 


but divided at the fides ſo as to ſhew their 15 9 2 ; and 


this indecency was countenanced by the laws of Lycurgus. 
The Roman women had ſeveral kinds of tunics, which 
are mentioned by Plautus, but, unfortunately, without 
any deſcription; ſo that little more concerning them than 
their names is now remaining. | 

The Regilla, according to Montfaucon, was a kind of 
white tunic, worn by virgins the day before their marriage“. 
The Impluviata and the Krendiculs were tunics ; but their 
colour, form, and texture, are totally unknown. The 
Ralla, which is thought to be the ſame as the Rara, and 
the Spiſſa, differed from each other; the firſt being of 
a thinner and looſer texture than the latter. They had a 
tunic alſo, called Crocotula, the diminutive of crocota; 
which was an upper garment in uſe among the Grecian 
women, and received its name, Montfaucon ſays, either 
from crocus, ſaffron colour; or from croce, the woof of any 


texture. 
1 In Euterpe, cap. 81. + Thence called Pamounerda. 
* Nat. Hiſt. lib. XIX. cap. 1. s Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. VIII. cap. 48. 
3 Plant. Rud. Act I, ſc. 2, Lucan. 6 Keoxy. 
Phar. lib, II. ver. 363. 7 Lib. I. cap. 11 and 12. 


The 
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The toga, in the infancy of the Roman empire, was 


worn by the women as well as by the men; in after times, 


the former aſſumed a different robe, called ola, which 
reached to the feet, having a broad fringe, or border, at 
the bottom *. Courtezans, and women condemned for 
adultery, were not permitted to wear the ſtola *. 

The Roman women, married as well as unmarried, uftd 
girdles; and, beſides them, they ſometimes wore a broad 
ſwath, or bandage, round their breaſts, called frophium *? ; 
which ſeems to have anſwered the purpoſe of the bodice, 
or ſtays, and had a buckle, or bandage, upon the left 
ſhoulder *. 

The Mitra, or girdle, of the Greeks, probably reſembled 
the ſtrophium of the Romans: the former was worn by the 
Grecian virgins. Heſiod applies an epithet to the Muſes, 
ſignifying that they were girt with golden mitres *. Theo- 
critus, in one of his paſtorals, introduces a damſel com- 

laining to a ſhepherd of his rudeneſs, ſaying he had looſed 
215 mitra, or girdle ; and he tells her, he means. to de- 
dicate the ſame to Venus. The plated belt worn by 
Menelius beneath the thorax was alſo called mitra. 

The Zone“ was a part of dreſs of high antiquity: Homer 
deſcribes the Goddeſs 2 binding round her waiſt a zone, 
elegantly formed, wit 
It probably differed from the imas, which ſhe afterwards 
borrowed from Venus, and bound over the zone. The 
girdle that belonged to Venus was wrought, or embroidered, 
with the needle'*; and the Poet tells us, ** ſhe looſed it from 
her breaſt.” But I do not find any mention of claſps or 
buckles appertaining to either. From the common ule of 


This /:mbus, or fringe, was called 5 Xpuoapmrvxe:. Theog. ver. 916. 
inſtita. Hor Sat. i. * Idyll. xxvii. ver. 54. 
2 Hence called /ogate. Ibid. ; et Juv. See page cxvii. 
Sat. ij, ver. 70. Mart. Ep. vi. ver. 64; ® Zn, 


A. v. $3. 9 Qvoar: ; fimbria; fringes, welts, or 
3 Cattell. LXII. 65. borders. lliad, XIV. . 
+ Called /pinther, or /pinter. Plaut. '* Krroy gala, ack pigtum cingulum. 
Men. Act III. Sc. 3. Ibid, ver. 214. 
11 | the 


an hundred foldings, or fringes *. 
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the zone, Heſiod calls his fair country women handſomely 
girded females *. A 
The Peplus was a thin light mantle worn by the 
Grecian women above tlie tunic. This garment, according 
to. Homer, was in great repute as early as the Trojan war; 
and was alſo worn by the ladies of Troy, who are called by 
the Poet /ong-peplus-wearers *; ard, ſpeaking of the peplus 
of Minerva, when ſhe looſened it, he tells us that it flowed 
upon the pavement *. Antinous preſented to Penelope a 
beautiful large and variegated peplus', having twelve 
buckles of gold, with tongues neatly curved”, The mag- 
nificent peplus of Juno was faſtened with buckles of gold? 
upon her breaſt; but, generally ſpeaking, I truſt there 
was but one buckle uſed for this purpoſe ; for Minerva, 
deriding the wound which Venus had received from 
Diomed, - fays to Jupiter: „She has been wantonly 
playing with one of the ee. Grecian 
damtels, and has razed her ſoft hand againſt the golden 
Gate . n 56 12 1193 97 bas IL IF | 
If the Eanos of Juno be the fame as the peplus, and ſuch 
is the general opinion, it certainly was a garment totally 
diſtin from the Kredemnon“, or ve:/;* Re: Homer ex- 
reſſly tells us, that the Goddefs had previouſly inveſted 
herſelf with the former, before ſhe put on the latter, 
The peplus, however, was a very ſplendid part of the 
ladies dreſs ;- and it is rarely mentioned by Homer with- 
out ſome epithet to diſtinguiſh it as fuch: he calls it the 
variegated peplus, and the Painted peplus ©, alluding ro the 


2 Evtprow yorame;. Scut. Hercul; ver. 7 Ee auge; lib, 2 ver. 734. 
30 F 


. The saves is literally a /ight thin veſtment, 
2 Hrg. a and is applied to the peplus. 
3 Tewadag t Nrtenrt rag; OT, perhaps, 8 Xeron tt nn. Ilia 1, XIV. ver. 180. 
more literally, drawing, or trailing peplus, 9 Ibid. lib. V. ver. 425. 
from its ſweeping upon the ground. 0 R% e | 
Iliad, VI. ver. 442. ; I TI:mao; worunc;, Ibid, lib. V. ver. 
4 Iiad, V. ver. 734. 735. | | 
Ss Miſes tp an- TeThev WorrsAov, 12 Herze Taro uy, Which literally 


Odyff. lib. XVIII. v. 291. ſignifies a Peplus all over variegated with 
6 TTigora: xpureias AN wihzpahs, Ibid. painting, Ibid, lib. VI. ver. 289. ; 
v. 294 : i 
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ornamental decorations, either interwoven or worked with 
the needle upon it, which conſiſted not only in diverſity of 
colours, but of flowers, foliage, and other kinds of 1ma- 
gery ; and ſometimes he ſtyles it the /o/? purple peplns ', 
which was then valuable on account of the excellence of 
the colour. From a paſſage in one of the Paſtorals of 
Theocritus, it appearsthat the peplus was occaſionally worn 
by the men, and faſtened on the breaſt with a girdle “. 

The Palla, or Amiculum, of the Romans, was the ſame 
kind of garment as the peplus*, and with it the ladies 
ſometimes covered their heads and their arms. 

The Palliolum was a ſmall cloak, or veil, worn by the 
women of eaſy virtue, when they walked in the ſtreets of 
Rome, for concealment's ſake *, | 

The #redemnon, which Juno put over her other veſt- 


ments, was alſo uſed by the Phæacian virgins, who threw - 


it aſide when they amuſed themſelves with playing at 
the ball. This is uſually conſidered as a thin light veil, 
worn over the head, and falling upon the ſhoulders. 'There 
was alſo a light kind of pallium uſed by the Grecian wo- 


men, called ampecone ©, and another anabole“; but we find 
5 


nothing more concerning them than that they were upper 
arments. 
. The Chlamys, or Chlanidion, was alſo a ſpecies of man- 
tle, and thought to have reſembled the chlæna in its form, 
but 1t was lighter and ſofter in its texture. The chlamys 
was worn by both ſexes ?. 
The Penula, which garment has already been deſcribed', 
was worn by the women as well as by the men. The em- 
peror Alexander Severus forbad the matrons to uſe it in the 


city of Rome : they were allowed, however, to wear it at 
pleaſure in the country ?. 


„ ThopPug:04; wehe, Kaan , Ibid, 3 Hor. Sat. i. ver. 99. Virg. En. I. 
lib. XXIV. ver. 796. ver. 648, et alibi. 

* The Poet, ſpeaking of Lycidas the + See Page XCViis 
Cydonian, a goat-herd, ſays, he had a s Odyiley, lib. VI. ver. 100, et infra. 


white goat - kin upon his ſhoulders, and ® AumTexorn, arubony. 

about his breaft an old Se, peplus, 7 Montfaueon, chap, ii. 
bound Cw5npb Waonutpw, with a plaiter, or  » See page C. . 
inter woven, girdle, Idyll. vii. 171. 218. 9 Montfaucon, chap. xii. 
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We learn from Theocritus, that the Theriſtrion * was a 
veil, or light furmmer-cloak, worn by the women; and, 
from the thinneſs of the materials, it was eafily torn, ef- 
pecially in a crowd. The fame author informs us, that 
the Tompechanon was a ſummer mantle, uſed by the 
3 both before and after marriage, which does not 

to have covered the head, for x commonly wore 
1 Thohan *, or hat, with this garment. 

The Tarentine garment was uſed by the Greek women, 
and occaſionally by the men; it is ſaid by Lucian to have 
been white and comely, and fo thin, that the form of the 
body and the limbs might be diſcovered through it. 

The Roman ladies, in the latter times, had a fine robe, 
or mantle, which was called cyc/as from the rotundity of 
its form *. 

The Mavors, or Maforte, called alſo Ricinium, was a 
ſpecies of hood, or veil, uſed in time of mourning, which 
covered the head, and reached to the ſhoulders *. 

The ſhoes of the ladies, and eſpecially among 8 Ro- 
mans, formed a very expenſive part of their drets : 
neral, they were white; but 
confine themſelves to any colour; we find them black, 
ſcarlet, purple, yellow, — green; they were often not 
only richly adorned with fringes, and — of gold, 
bo ſet with . and precious ſtones of the moſt coltly 

cle extravagances were not conhned to per- 
nn of AT they were > To by thoſe of lower 
ftations, and became fo prevalent, at the commencement 
of the third — that even the luxurious emperor 


Heliogabalus t t it neceſſary to publith an edi, pro- 
—— > the uſe of =. 


7 Ser- I XV. ver. n Serv. 
e. in En. L ver. 268. 


DO 7 Ovid. Ars Amandi, Ib. HI. ver. 

5 Tu TI 2208, ver. 71, et Idyll. 271. 

vii VET. 39. * Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. IX. cap. 35 
S; ibid. Idyll. xv. ver. 39. 9 Montfaucom, vol. III. part i. cap. 5 
Juven. Sat. yi. ver. 258. Suct. Cal. 

cap. 42. 


The 


perſons of opulence did not 


h ex — ſhoes, excepting to women 
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The women wore the cloſe ſhoe, or calceus, and the 
ſolea, and the crepida, as well in the city of Rome as in 
country ; but the form of their ſhoes does not appear to 
have differed materially from thoſe of the men. 

Gloves ſeem to have been firſt invented to protect the 
hands of labouring people, when they were workin 
among the buſhes ; and Homer has deſcribed Laertes, the 
father of Ulyſſes, in his retirement, with gloves upon his 
hands *; but without giving us the leaſt information re- 
ſpecting their form, their ſize, or the material with which 
they were compoſed ; but moſt probably it was leather. 
Among the Romans gloves ſeem to have been more common 
than with the Greeks; and under the Emperors they were 
made with fingers *, though others were without them, 
and reſembled the mittens of the preſent time. 

From the repreſentation which Homer has given of Juno 
attiring herſelf, we may form ſome faint idea of the 
faſhionable dreſs among the ladies of quality in his time. 
He follows her to her toilet; and tells us, that ſhe firſt 
combed her hair, and then with her fingers interwove, or 
braided, the ſhining locks . This paſſage is paraphraſed 
by Pope in the following manner ; and, though it will not 


admit of a literal inveſtigation, ſeems to convey the true 
meaning of the. Poet : > 


Thus, while ſhe breath'd of Heav'n with decent pride, 
Her artful hands the radiant trefles tied; | 
Part on her head in ſhining ringlets roll'd, 

Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd, like melted gold.” 


The ornaments which were uſually added we find in an- 


. other part of the Iliad; where Andromache is repreſented, 


in excels of grief, tearing them from her head: unfortu- 
nately, however, little more than the bare names are re- 


corded; they are four, excluſive of the kredemnon, or 


veil; the firſt is called the deſmata*, diſtinguiſhed by an 


1 XeigiOnc, vel xeicolnmas; ; and in Latin 5 Iliad, lib, XIV, ver. 176, 177. 


| „ 
mani. 5 Aiopals nſec; ibid, lib. XXII. 
> Odyff. ib. XXIV, ver. 229. ver. 468, 


3 'Then called digitalia, Var, I, 55. 
k k adjective 
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adjective denoting ſplendor or elegance, and it is thought 
to have been an embroidered fillet, or ribbon ; the ſecond- 
is named ampyx*, which is uſually rendered a head-lace; 
the third is the &ecryphalon *, generally taken for the. caul. 


of net-work that incloſed the hair; and the laſt is the 


anadeſme *, which, from the epithet zneriwined, or woven, 


applied- to: it by the Poet, may properly enough, in my 
opinion, be conſidered as a wreath or diadem. 


Among the ancient Romans, the women's head-dreſs. 


was exceedingly ſimple: they ſeldom. went abroad ; and, 


when they did, their heads were always covered with a veil; 
but, as riches and luxury increaſed, the lady's toilet was 
proportionally filled with ornaments for the perſon; 10. 


that it was called The Women's. World +. 


They not only anointed the Hair, and' uſed rich per-- 
fumes *, but ſometimes they painted it *; they alſo made it 
appear of a bright yellow colour, by the aſſiſtance of waſhes 
and compoſitions made for that purpofe? ; but they never 
uſed powder, which is a much later invention. They 
frizzed and curled the hair with hot irons *,. and © ſometimes . 
they raiſed it to a great height, by rows of curls one above 
the other, into the form of an helmet; and ſuch as had 
not ſufficient hair of their own; uſed falſe hair to com = 

een. 
faſtened. by. hair- pins. The Grecian.virgins uſed to bind, 
or braid, their hair in a multiplicity of knots; but that 
cuſtom, as well as painting the under part of the eye-lids 
with black paint, was diſcommended by an ancient Poet *.. 


the lofty pile“; and theſe curls appear to have 


Perſons of rank had ſlaves to perform for them the offices 


1 Aru; vitta; ibid. ver. 469 ,_ 3 Calido. ferro, wel. calamiftris, vibra- 
2 KaxpvPakcs ; reticulum; ibid. bant, criſpabant, vel intorquebant crines, 
3 IN avediopn ; ibid. Virg. An. XII. ver. 100. Cic. Brut. 95: 


Mundus muliebr is; Liv. lib. XXXIV.. 9 In graaus formabant---in galea modum 


cap. 7. ſuggerebant. Tertull. de Cult. Fœm. 7. 
s Ovid, Met, V. ver. 53. 19 Hor. Sat. i. ver. 8: 48. 
6 Tibull. I. 9. 43; III. 4. 28. | it Crinales acus, Propert. iii. 9. 53. 
7 Val. Max. Il. 1. 5+ Plin. Nats Hiſt, Dio. lib. I. cap. 4. h 
lib, VII. 20. 33. 2 Frag. Naumachii, ver, 62; apud 
Poetas Minores Wintertoni. 
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of the toilet * : they held the mirror in their hand them- 
ſelves, to give directions; and Martial tells us, that, if 
the ſlaves unfortunately placed a hair-pin wrong, or 
omitted to twiſt the curls exactly as they were ordered, the 
mirror was thrown. at. the offenders' head, or, accordin 
to Juvenal, the whip was applied with much ſeverity”. It 
appears, indeed, that ſometimes. a number of women at- 
tended on theſe occaſions, for no other purpole than to 
direct the operation. The married women uſed a kind of 
bodkin ', which they managed very dexterouſly, to adjuſt 
aud divide their hair. into two-portions 3. one turning to the 
right ſide, and the other to the left; and by this line of ſe- 
paration the married ladies were. diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
that were unmarried. . The hair was adorned with orna- 
ments of gold, with-pearls, and with precious [ſtones ; and 
ſometimes with garlands, or chaplets of flowers“: it was 
allo bound with fillets. and ribands of various colours, 
and of various kinds“. The ribands appropriated to the 
head-dreiles of virgins differed. from thoie of the married 
women ”,.. And the ribands ſeem to have been a diſtin- 
uiſhing mark of modelty ; as, on the contrary, a broad 
Filet, or mitre,. was: of immodeſty, being only worn by 
women of looſe charatter.*, excepting ſometimes, indeed, 
by effeminate perſons of the. other tex *,—The net, or 
hair-caul.. for the. purpoſe of inclofing the hinder part of 
the hair, was in general uſage with the. Grecian and the 
Roman women. T heſe ornaments were frequently enriched 
with. embroidery. *; and ſometimes made 1o- thin, that 
Martial. ſarcaſtically called them 6b/adders ©. 

Among. the adornments of the head, I know of none 
that claim. priority to the ear-rimgs: they have been 


Hor. Sat. i. ver. 2. 98. | 7 Propert. IV. 12. Virg. An. II. 
2 Mart. Ep. ii. ver. 66. Juvenal, ver: 168 
Sat. vi. ver. 491, 5 Juvenal, Sat. iii. ver, 66. Serv. in 
Juvenal, ubi ſupra, En. IV. ver. 216 | 
4 Acus difcriminales, 9 Cic. Rub. Poſt. 10, 
s Ka rials; Hom. Iliad, lib. 1 Called allo rerculum auratum; that 
XVIII. ver. 597. Coronæ et ſertay Plaut. is, @ ,it caul, or, rather, ornamented with 
Aſen. Act IV. ſc. i. ver. 58. gold. Juven. II. v. 96 


6. Crinales vittæ vel faſciæ. nun Yejica; Mart. VIII. ver. 33. 


tatiuonable,, 
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faſhionable, as Montfaucon juſtly obſerves, in all ages, 
and almoſt with all nations: we find them not only com- 
mon to both ſexes, but frequently worn by children alſo, 
and ſervants of the loweſt clafs *. It is evident from Homer, 
that the Grecian women bored their ears for the admiſſion 
of theſe ornaments. The Poet gives ear-rings to the God- 
deſs Juno; and the words he uſes on this occaſion are li- 
terally theſe : ** In her well-perforated ears ſhe put the ear- 
rings of elaborate workmanſhip, having three eyes“ in each”, 
that 1s, three pendents, or jewels, either made in the form 
of eyes, or ſo called from their brightneſs. Juſt ſuch a 

air of ear-rings, for the Poet uſes preciſely the ſame words 
in both places, were preſented to Penelope by Euryma- 
chus, one of her ſuitors* The extravagancy of the 
Grecian and Roman ladies in the purchaſe of theſe ar- 
ticles of adornment almoſt exceeds belief: Pliny ſays, 
„They ſeek for pearls at the bottom of the Red Sea, and 
ſearch the bowels of the earth for emeralds to ornament 
their ears“; and Seneca tells us, that a ſingle pair was 
worth the revenue of a large eſtate;”” and that ſome women 
would wear at their ears the price of two or three patri- 
monies *;”” and this vanity was not confined to the fair 
ſex ; for, ear- rings of gold were worn by the young men 
of high rank. In the Aſiatic nations, it is well known, 
they are common to both ſexes even in the preſent day. 
The faſhion of the ear-rings, without doubt, was as va- 
riable as the materials they conſiſted of, which were filver, 
gold, pearls, emeralds, and every ſpecies of precious 

ones that could be procured. The ear-rings were not 
always worn for ornament only, but, out of {uperſtition, 
as amulets, or charms *. 


Lib. II. cap. 3. s Senec. Vit. Beat. 17. 
* Eulgnluos ado; Iliad, lib. XIV. © Urxor tua locupletis domus auribus cenſum 
ver. 182, erit,” 


3 Eppalz TpAme wopora; ibid. ver. 182, Vide Sueton. Vit. Jul. cap. 50; et Plin. 
183. UInaures tribus-gemmarum-oculis in- ubi ſupra, 


frgnes elaboratas; Clarke. 7 % Auri tantum quantum puer mollitiæ 
* Odyff. lib. XVIII. ver. 269. 297. N in auriculg 8 % Apuleius. 
5 Nat, Hiſt, lib, IX. cap. 15. | 


Auguſt. Civ, Dei. 
Another 
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Another expenſive ornament, among the ladies both of 
Greece and Rome, was the Monile *, or zec#/ace; which 
was commonly made of gold, and ſet with gems. Homer 
mentions a necklace, curiouſly wrought with gold, inter- 
twined with amber, which Eurymachus preſented to Pe- 
nelope '. The monile was alſo uſed by the men, but then 
it was uſually twiſted *: it was beſtowed by the Romans 
upon the ſoldiers as a mark of honour and reward for their 
bravery. They had alſo chains compoſed of rings, which 
were worn about the neck by both the ſexes +. There was 
an ornament called /egmentum, uſed by the matrons only, 
ſuppoſed by ſome authors to be a kind of necklace; but 
others take it for an embroidered riband, or fringe of pur- 
ple, ſewed upon their garments *, 

The Bracelet for the arms was an article of adornment 
of high antiquity, and common both to the Greeks and to 
the Romans. Bracelets were worn by the men, as well as 
the women, though not ſo frequently by the former ; and 
thoſe appertaining to the latter were probably richer, and 
e with precious ſtones. 

The women ſometimes wore ornaments round their legs 
called periſcelides; but we know nothing reſpecting their 
form; perhaps they reſembled the tinkling ornaments 
which were common enough in the Aſiatic countries“. 

Rings for the fingers are of great antiquity : it is thought, 
however, that the Romans derived the uſe of them from 
the Sabines. At the time they were firſt introduced, 
none but Senators and Equites were permitted to wear 
them of gold ; the privilege was afterwards extended to 
the Legionary Tribunes*. The plebeians wore rings of 
iron, excepting ſuch a one as had been preſented with a 


I Ogpcye 5 Sat. ii. ver. 124; et vi. ver. 89. Ovid, 
2 Opuον yguotoy merlpero uy erpparroy 3 Ars Amandi, lib. III. ver. 169. 
Odyſſ. lib. XVIII. ver. 294, 2935. ® FeNν,,,-, xAidur, et Bpaxiuirng; armilla. 
3 Torquis; Virg. En. VII. ver. 351. 7 See page lvi. 
Hence called torques. 8 Liv. I. cap. 2. 
4 Sucton, Galb. cap. 18. 9 Ibid. lib. XXIII. cap. 12. Appian de 
5 Sery. in En. lib, I. ver. 658, Juyen, Bell. Punic, cap, 63, Dio. XLVIII. cap. 


45. 
11 gold 
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gold ring, for his valour in war, or for ſome other deſert *. 
Under the Emperors, the liberty of wearing golden rings 
became more general; and was often granted for very 
frivolous reaſons *. But Juſtinian gave permiſſion to every 
citizen to uſe his pleaſure reſpecting them“; and ſome 
were ſo finical as to have light rings for the ſummer, 
and heavier ones for the winter“. The ancient Romans 
rarely wore more than one ring. and that upon the third 
finger of the left hand *; but afterwards the number was 
increaſed, and ſometimes they had one or more upon 
each finger; but this was always conſidered as an effemi— 
nacy *. The rings were laid aſide at night, and when the 
wearer bathed; and, in the time of mourning, it was 
alſo indecorous for a perſon ſupplicating a favour to ap- 
pear with a ring upon his finger“. The rings were not 
only of gold, but frequently ſet with precious ſtones of 
various kinds, and embelliſhed with curious ſculptures, ſuch 
as the images or buſts of the wearer's anceſtors and friends, 
the portraitures of princes and famous men, the repre- 
ſentation of great events, and variety of other devices“; 
and they were often of prodigious value. Nonius a Se- 
nator, it is ſaid, was preſcribed by Mark Antony for the 
ſake of his ring, which was eſtimated at no leſs than twenty 
thouſand ſeſterces ?. 

Rings were uſed for various purpoſes, and particularly 
for ſignets; they were alſo given as tokens, and in con- 
tracts and pledges, in any way *. It appears, that any 
free-woman might wear a ring of gold; and rings were 
worn by the females both before and after marriage. A 


r Cic. Ver. III. 80. Sueton. Jul. 
EP. 39. Macrob. Sat. ii. ver. 10. 

2 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XXXIII. cap. 
I. 4. Suet. Galb. cap. 14. Vitet. cap. 
12. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. IV. cap. 3. 

Novel. cap. 78. | 

Hence called /emeflres, Juven. Sat. 
1. ver. 28; et vii. ver. 89. 


5 Hence called digitus anularis. Gel. 


X. 10. Macrob. Sat. vii. ver. 13. 


6 Hor. Sat. ii. ver. 7, 9. Mart, Ep. 
v. ver. G2: et xi. ver. 00, 


7 Teren. Heaut. iv. 1. Liv. ix. cap. 7. 
et xliii. cap. 16. Val. Max. viii. 1. 
Suet. Aug. cap. 101. 

* Mart. Ep. ii. v. 30. Cic. Cat. iii. 5. 
Plin. Epiſt. X. Suet. Tib. 56. Cic. 
Sext. 61. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, vii. 26. 

9 Ibid. lib. XXXVI. cap. 6, 

10 Macrob. Sat. vii. Liv. lib. XXVII. 
cap. 28. Juſtin, lib, II, cap. 12. 

* Plaut. cap. iii. ſc. 5. Hor, Od. i. 


. 9. 23, Terentino Hecyra, IV. 
8. 1. 
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plain ring of iron without a gem, given to an unmarried 
woman, was a pledge of union; ſome ſay, the ring might be 
of gold *. A ring given by a perſon at the point of death 
was eſteemed a particular mark of his affection '. ; 

An iron ring was worn by a general at the time of his 
triumph *. 

Face-painting does not appear to have been known 
among the Grecian ladies in Homer's time. In the dreſſing- 
room of Juno, as Euſtathius juſtly obſerves, we meet with 
no waſhes for the face, no dies for the hair, and none of 
the artificial embelliſhments ſince put in practice: the 
goddeſs had no mirror, and performed the duties of the toilet 
with her own hands*. A poſterior Greek poet, directin 
his advice to a young virgin, counſels her againſt the waſte 
of time in contemplating her form in the mirror, or in 
making many knots or braids with her hair; and, above 
all, to avoid the painting or blacking her eyes beneath 
the eye-laſhes*; which was a faſhion much practiſed in 
the Aſiatic nations“. 

The Roman women uſed variety of coſmetics, waſhes, 
and waſh-balls, to improve the colour of their faces“; as 
well as different kinds of paints, ſome of which were com— 
poied of white lead, vermilion, and other pernicious in- 
gredients, LOO dangerous to ule *. They went ſo 
far as to cover the face with a thick kind of paſte, which 
they wore at home“. Poppæa, the wife of Nero, in— 


vented an ointment to preſerve beauty, made of aſſes' milk, 


and from her denomin ted Poppaanum *. The abominable 
faſhion of face-painting was not confined to women : the 
men put the ſame in practice; and not only daubed their 


1 Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib. XXXI. cap. 1. 7 Ovid, Met. Tacit. Ann. 5r. Senec. 
Tertul. Apol. VI. Iſidor. lib. XIX. Helv. 16. 
cap. 32. Plaut. Moſt. A. I. ſc. 3. Ovid, Art. 
2 Juſtin, Iib. XII. cap. 15, Val. Max, Am. 1. iii. ver. 199 Hor. Epod. 10. 12. 
lib. VII. 88, et alibi. Martial, Ep. ii. 41, et alibi. 
3 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. 1. 9 Juven. Sat. vi. ver. 460. | 
+ Hiad, xiv, ver, 170, et ſeq. 7 Plin, Nat, Hiſt, XI. 41; et XXVIII. 
s Frag. Naumachii, ver. 60. et infra, 12, 
s Fee page li. 
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faces with paint *, but rubbed the ſkin with pumice- ſtones, 
to make it 1mooth *, 

The women had plaſters to eradicate the ſmall hairs 
from the cheeks ; 1 ſometimes they pulled them out with 
an inſtrument of the tweeſer kind *; their eyes and their 
eyebrows they darkened with a black powder*; and, 
to conceal any little deformity in the ſkin, they uſed patches 
in the form of a creſcent*; but patches were often worn 
for mere ornaments, 

In time of mourning, the Greeks cut their hair, and 
ſhaved their beards: The Romans, on the contrary, when 
they mourned, allowed both to grow, and wore the 
hair diſhevelled, and ſometimes covered it with duſt and 
athes '; and laid aſide all their ornaments of gold and pur- 
ple. They alſo wore a black garment reſembling the la- 
cerna, called pullata veſtis. It ſeems, however, that this 
veſtment was not confined to the times of mourning, but 
was often uſed by the populace * on other occaſions. The 
Ricinus, as we obſerved before, was a mourning garment 
worn by the women. 

The ſlaves in Rome wore habits nearly reſembling the 
poor people; their dreſs, which was always of a darkiſh 
colour, conſiſted of the exomis, or ſleeveleſs tunic, or the 
lacerna, with a hood of coarſe cloth; they wore the cre- 
pidz for their ſhoes; and their hair and their beards were 
permitted to grow to a great length. 

The Roman boys being the ſons of noblemen wore a 
hollow ball, or ulla, of gold, which hung from the neck 
upon the breaſt. Some think it was ſhaped like a heart; 


z Sueton. Otho, cap. 12. Juven. ii. s Lunatem; Mart. Ep. viii. 32, 33. 
1079. Cie. FI. B..--- Plin. ubi ſupra. 
2 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. XXXVI. cap: Seneca de Benef. V. 6. 
Ar. 7 Liv. i. 26 et vi. 16. 8 67. 
3 Called volſellæ, Mart. Ep. lib. IX. Aug. 23. N 24. Virg. . Xii. 
cap. 28.—And the men did the ſame. ver. 609. Catul. XLIV. 23. 


Tbid. Ep. viii. v. 47. Suet. Cæſ. 45 s Liv. lib. IX. cap. 7. Ifidor, XIX. 
Galba, 22. Otho. 12. Quin. lib. I. gr. | 

Cc. 6, &. 9 Montfaucon, vol. III. part i. chap: 
+ PFuligine collinebant. Tertul. de Cult. 7. 

Fœm. V. Juvenal, Sat, ii. v. 93. Plin. 79 Gelt. lib. VIII. 12. Horat. Sat. ii. 


Epiſt. vi. 7. 54. Juvyen. Sat. iii. v. 170; et v. ver. 
| I71, &c, 
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others that it was round, with an heart engraved upon it*, 
This device, according to Macrobius, was | vida to them, 
to put them in mind, as often as they looked upon it, that 
the heart was the ſeat of manhood. The bulla was made 
hollow for the reception of amulets againſt envy. Thoſe 
belonging to the ſons of freedmen and poor citizens were 
made of leather. Macrobius give us the origin of this 
ornament, at leaſt among the Romans; and, as the paſſage 
refers to another part of the young men's dreſs, I ſhall cite 
ſo much of it as will anſwer the preſent purpoſe. Tullus 
Hoſtilius, having conquered the Hetruſcans, introduced at 
Rome, among other things, the g pra and the prætexta, 
which were uſed by the 1 N magiſtrates; for, at that 
time, the pretexta was not given to the ſons of noblemen, 


but was a habit of honour and diſtintion. Afterwards. 


Tarquinius Priſcus triumphed over the Sabines; and, in 
the oration which he made to the army, he beſtowed much 
raiſe upon his ſon who, at fourteen years of age, had 
illed an enemy with his own hand. The eulogium bei 


finiſhed, he preſented to the youth the pretexta and a bulla 


of gold, to ſhew, by thoſe marks of honour, that his 
valour was ſuperior to his years; the pretexta being an 
enſign of magiſtracy, and the bulla of triumph. Hence, 
adds he, the cuſtom came of giving the pretexta and the 
bulla to. the ſons of noblemen*; or, as Pliny ſays, of 
Aer a bulla of gold to the ſons of thoſe who had be- 
haved valiantly in battle *. 

quainted with. The Flamines, it appears, received that 
appe'lation from a. cap, or fillet, which they wore upon 
their heads. They uicd the toga, and over that a purple 
læna, and ſometimes a conical cap called apex*  _ 


7 Cic. Verr. I. 58. Liv. lib. XXVI. 3 Macrob. abi ſupra. 
cap. 36. Macrob. Sat. lib. I. cap. 6. + Plin. ubi ſupra. 

Bulla ſcortea, vel fignum de pauf ere . e. x56; 
Loro. Juven. Sat. v. ver. 165. Plin. Nat. Lucan. lib. I. ver. Go. Virg. An. 
Hiſt, XXXIII, cap. i. VIII. ver. 664. | 4. 


The habits of the Prieſts we are by no means well ac- 


| 
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The Salii, or het of Mars, on ſolemn occaſions, 
danced through the city of Rome, clothed in an embroi- 
dered tunic, girt with a brazen belt ; and over it they wore 
the toga pretexta, or the trabea ; having on their heads a 
cap riſing to a conſiderable height“; with a ſword by the 
ſide ; and holding in the right hand a ſpear, or a rod, and 


in the left one of the Ancilia, or ſhields of Mars“: but, 


according to Lucan, this thield depended from the neck *. 
The Luperci, or prieſts of Pan, at the Lupercal, ran 
up and down the city naked, having only a girdle of goats” 


ſkin about their waiſt, holding thongs of the ſame in 


their hands, with which they ftruck thoſe they met, and 
eſpecially the married women, to make them fruitful. 

The Veſtal Virgins wore a long white robe bordered 
with purple; their heads were decorated with fillets * and 
Tibands*; at their initiation their hair was cut off, and 
buried; but it was permitted to grow again afterwards *. 

The ancient Grecians, as well as the ancient Romans, 
uſed every method to encourage induſtry among the women. 
According to Homer, ſpmning and weaving conſtituted 
the chief employment of the ladies of the higheſt rank ; 
and, indeed, the excelling in theſe qualities ſeems to have 
been one of the firſt recommendations a female could 
pollefs. But, in the more modern times, the women of 
8 of both nations became luxurious and indolent, and 
the management of the loom, with all its requiſites, was 
committed to ſlaves. The Goddeſs of Wiſdom herſelf is 
_ deſcribed by the Poets as ſkilful in the production of fabrics 
of the fineſt texture, and alſo in decorating them with or- 
naments of various kinds, either interwoven by the mix- 
ture of different-coloured threads, or embroidered with the 
needle ; and this allegory was uſed, no doubt, as a ſtimulus 
for every woman to 1mitate ſo illuſtrious an example and 
become a good houſe wife. 


1 x, &c.; in Greek «vgoa01a. 4 F ule, riuud's. Dionyſ. II. 67; et 
„ rr ict; II. 50. vill 89. 80 8 FIN 
2 Pharſal, lib. I. ver. 603. s Vitte. Ovid. Faſt. III. 30, 


e Plin, Nat, Hiſt, lid. XVI. cap. 44: 
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Silk appears to have been unknown to the Romans 
during the exiſtence of the Republic ; it is afterwards men- 
tioned ; but the uſe of it was forbidden to the men. Veſ- 
paſian and his ſon Titus wore robes of ſilk at the time of 
their triumph“; but theſe, it is thought, were only em- 
broidered, or embelliſhed, with filk intermixed with other 
ſtuff; for, Heliogabalus is ſaid to have been the firſt Em- 

eror who wore a robe of pure ſilk . It appears alſo, that 
the ſilk ſtuffs woven in India were eſteemed at Rome too 
thick and cloſe for uſe; and therefore they were unravelled, 
and wrought over again with linen or woollen *, and made 
ſo thin that the body might be ſeen through the garment *. 
In the time of the Emperor Aurelian, a veſtment of pure 
ſilk was eſtimated at ſo high a price, that he refuſed to in- 
dulge his Empreſs with it on that account“. Silk-worms, 
it is ſaid, were introduced at Conſtantinople as early as the 
reign of Juſtinian; but the Romans ſome time after ap- 
pur to be perfectly ignorant of the method of making 
11:46 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter with the following de- 
ſcription of a Grecian farmer's habit from Heſiod * : 


When guſty winter frowns upon the land, 
Such clothing uſe as I ſhall now command: 
Soft let the chlenaꝰ be; and to the ground 
The ample tunic ſhall deſcend around 

In weaving theſe take largely from the fleece, 
But ſparingly of flax ; and work the piece 
With care throughout, nor let the woolly part 
Appear unſeemly, or devoid of art. 


r Tacit. An. lib. II. cap. 33. and tranſparent veſtments; ſee page 
® See page vil. xliii. Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib. XI. cap. 22. 
3 Peftis bolgſerica: Lamprid. in Vit. s Voſpiſc. in Aurel. cap. 45. 
Heliogab. lib. XXVI. 29. 7 Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. IV: 
+ Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. VI. cap. 22. cap. + Sg 
s Ut tranſlucerent. Theſe kind of gar- Works and Days, Book II. yer. 153, 
ments were firſt made in the Iſland of et infra. 
Cos; hence weſies Coe, for their ſilken 9 XAain. 


With 


7 H. Boos: 
3 Niacgz a cap, or hat: 
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With /hoes *, well formed from an ox's hide, 
The pile turn'd inwards, be your feet ſupply'd. 
Have ready next, your ſhoulders to defend, 
Should the rough ſtorm or heavy rains deſcend, 

A cloak of goats ſkins, firſtlings of the kind, 

Sew'd with ftrong tendons *, and completely join'd. 
Then for thine head a pilon * wrought with care, 
Both ears incloſing cautiouſly prepare ; 

For, piercing are the morning winds which blow 


Chill from the North, and drive the falling ſnow. 


2 Nagy Bess; literally, the nerwes of the o 
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The Clothing- Arts improved in England during the Thirteenth 
Century.—Brief Review of the Materials for Clothing 
Fnown at that Period. —T he Skill of the Engliſh Ladies in 
the Art of Embroidery farther illuſtrated. General Obſer- 
vations on the Dreſſes of the Normans. —The ſplendid Ap- 
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upon ſolemn Occaſions. . 


T has been ſufficiently proved, by the preceding pages, that the 


arts in general in this kingdom were rather improved than im- 


peded by the advent of the Normans, and eſpecially thoſe arts that 
related to the fabrication of cloth. 'The Flemiſh weavers, who ac- 


K K. companied. 
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companied the Conqueror when he invaded England, and their 
countrymen who followed them in the ſucceeding reigns, were fa- 
vourably received, and, under the auſpices of regal authority, were 
formed into guilds and fraternities, and indulged with ſuch privileges 
and immunities as enabled them to carry on their buſineſs with ſuc- 
ceſs *. The political good reſulting from this proceeding was ſoon 
manifeſted ; for, the improvements which were conſequently made in 
the woollen manufactures in England enhanced their value, and they 
became a conſiderable ſource of wealth to this nation by the increaſe 
of its commerce; for, notwithſtanding the great exertions of many 
formidable rivals who exerciſed the clothing-arts in foreign coun- 
tries, the extenfive exportations from this kingdom abundant] 
prove the ſuperiority of the commodities produced from the Engliſh 
looms. 

There certainly was a great increaſe of clothing-materials during 
the thirteenth century, not uy by the new productions from the 
manufactories at home, but alſo from the importation of variety of 
foreign articles : I ſhall therefore take the liberty, before I introduce 
the deſcription of the plates appropriated to this period, to examine 
as briefly as poſſible the different ſpecies of cloth which appear to 
have been then known in England. 

SILK, as we have ſeen already, formed a conſiderable figure 
among the clothing-materials imported from abroad, eſpecially poſ- 
terior to the arrival of the Normans, under whoſe influence its uſe 
was more univerſally diffuſed throughout the kingdom than it had 
been during the government of the Saxon monarchs  ; but it does 
not appear to have been manufactured by the Engliſh fo early as 
the thirteenth century. The filken ſtuffs, like thoſe cloths pro- 
duced from other materials, were of different kinds, and accord- 
ingly diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, ſome of them derived 
from the country in which they were made , and others from their 


colour \. 
The richeſt and moſt precious filks were uſually at this time de- 


$ As cloth of Perſe, and cloth of Inde, 


* See p. 89. ; 

+ See pp. 88 and 8g. | 

+ As as, derived from the Latin 
Saracenus, or Saracenorum opus, the work of 
the Saracens; it is called in French Sar- 
raſmois; and by Chaucer fCarlpniſche, 
which ſeems-to have been a corruption 
of the French word ; and cloth of Tars, in 
Latin Tartarinus, becauſe it was firſt 


brought from Tartary into Europe, 


both of which ſignify cloth'of a Light due, 
or ſky colour: theſe appellations, however, 
were not confined to filks or cloths im- 
ported from abroad ; but they ſeem to 
have been equally - 4a na to any 
ſort of light blue cloth : thus Lidgate, 
meaning to inform us that the ftandard 
of St. Edmund was blue, ſays, it was 


of coloure Ynde. | 
fined 
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fined by the word oloſericus, or holoſericus x, that is, compoſed entirely of 
Alt, in contradiſtinction, I ſuppoſe, to ſuch ſtuffs as were fabricated 

artly from ſilk, and partly from materials of an inferior quality. 
* hen the filk was interwoven with threads of gold and filver, its 
value of courſe was enhanced: it was alſo, as we ſhall ſee below, 
frequently enriched with embroideries of gold, and brocaded with 
flowers. 

CENDAL, or ſandal, was a ſpecies of rich thin filken ſtuff, highly 
eſteemed at this period, and purchaſed at a great price; it was 
frequently uſed for the lining of ſtate-garments; and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, appears to have been ſubſtituted for ermine | and other 
precious furs. The author of the Gloſſary to the Romance of the 
Roſe, publiſhed at Paris, informs us, that there was a ſort of camlet, 
called cendal, manufactured at this time, which was partly compoſed 
of filk, and partly of other materials : this cloth, continues he, was 
ſometimes red, and ſometimes white; but that which was made of ſilk 
alone was preciſely the ſame as the taffety of the preſent day; in this 
inſtance, however, I think he is not perfectly correct; for, a cloth 
called taffata, and diſtinguiſhed from the cendal, will preſently come 
under our conſideration. : 

The cloth of TARS, an abbreviation of Tartary, called in Latin 
Tartarinus &, and in French Tarſien, is ſaid by our gloſſographers to 
have been a ſpecies of ſilken ſtuff: it was occaſionally enriched with 
gold ||. In other inſtances it is ſaid to have been of the colour of 
blood, and formed the whole of the garment © ; and, again, it ſeems 
to have conſtituted a part of it only **: perhaps the cloth of Tars dif- 
fered but little from another precious kind 6f cloth exiſtent at this 
period, called in Latin Tarficus, and in French Tarſien, which was 
occaſionally adorned with branches and other devices interwoven with 


* Tots ex ſerico; à Graco ce, & green robe; and for another green robe, 
Latino ſericum. Du Cange, in voce Holo- forato de celdel, 60 ſhillings. In another 


fericus, place, the cendal itſelf is ſaid to have 


+ An ancient writer, cited by Du Cange, been of a green colour. Du Cange, ut 


informs us, that two botes, buſkins, or, 
perhaps, rather ſtockings du cendal de 
graine, were valued at 120 e/cus or 
crowns, and one bote of yellow cendal 
at 52 crowns. In voce Cendalum. 

+ The following quotation from the 
Roman d Aubery proves, that antiently 


the tandards were made of this material : 


L'enſeigne tiuſt qui fut de cendal pur. An 
old author remarks, that, A. D. 1202, a 
charge was made of 40 ſhillings for the 
furura, lining or facing de cendal, to a 


ſupra. 

Species panni ex Tartariã advecti, wel 
operis T artariei, Du Cange, in voce Tar- 
tarimns, | 

|| Thus an old author, cited by Du, 
Cange : Unam cappam de Diaſpro auri, Sa- 
mito vel Tartariſco aureo de findone fodera- 
tam. In voce Tartarinus, 

Una penula de Tartarino Slodio. 
Dugdale, Monaſt. Ang]. tom. III. p. 85. 

** Unum mantellum de lanco cum Tar- 
tarino blodio, Ibid. p. 86, 
threads 


. . 


nn ena LS 


Aba 2 


; 
| 
| 
; 
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threads of gold“; in ſome inſtances it appears to have been of one 
colour only, which was a light blue . 

It is impoffible to determine at what time the ſtuff, called 7ar/icus, 
was firſt imported into England: it certainly never became common; 
but, on the contrary, it appears to have been confined to the ſuperb 
veſtments of the ſuperior clergy. 

SATIN +, manufactured from it, and VELVET, which was 
a thicker ſpecies of ſtuff, are both of them mentioned by the authors 
of the thirteenth century, and appear to have been well known in this 
kingdom; but the high price they bore muſt neceſſarily have pre- 
cluded them from general uſe : eighteen florins is ſaid to have been 
given for an eccleſiaſtical habit made of Perſian fatin ||. The ge- 
neral colour of fatin and of velvet ſeems to have been red ; but 
black ſatin is once mentioned by an ancient writer J. | 

SARCENET, a thin tranſparent kind of filk, was worn by the 
ladies of the thirteenth century. In the Romance of the Roſe,” 
the habit of Largeſſe, or Liberality, is deſcribed as a ſplendid robe, 
newly purchaſed, of purple ſarcenet &. 

TAFFATA is frequently mentioned by the writers of this period: 
it appears to have been a thin kind of filken ſtuff, and principally 
uſed for the linings of rich external garments of various kinds : it 
was probably dyed of different colours, the better to ſuit the purpoſe; 
at leaſt, we are certain from the quotations in the margin, that there 
were two ſorts of taffata, that is, white and green . 

BRANDEUM, according to the opinion of Du Cange, was a 
ſpecies of filk : he does not, however, ſpeak poſitively to the pur- 


Cc 


* Tunica & dalmatica de quodam panno 
Tarfici coloris tegriata, cum Beſantiis £9 
arberibus de aureo filo contextis—T unica & 
dalmatica de panns Indico, Tarſico, Bezan- 
tato, de auro. Viſitat Theſau. S. Pauli, 
Lond. an. 1295. 

+ Caſula de panno Tarſico Indici coloris. 
Ibidem. 

t Satinus—pannis ſericis raſus, Du 


e. 
5 Called in Latin ville/a, villeſus ; and 
in French willu/e, velu, and melowrs. 
Thus Matthew Paris, in Vita Abbatim : 
Auendam pannum villiſum qui Gallis villuſe 
dicitur. An ancient author, cited by Du 
Cange, ſays, unum pannum fericum gui vo- 
catxr velvel; and in the Teſtament of 
John de Nevill, A. D. 1386, given by 


Madox, mention is made of Feftimentum 
rubeum de velvet. 

|| Caſula de ſatino Terjico, Du Cange, 
in voce N 1 | 

Bombicinium ſuum quod erat de ſatinis 

ak, Sattinis nigris. 1b | 7 

* Line 1122. 
robe borne et belle 

D'une coute toute nonvelle 

Dun pourpre furraxineſche. 
Which Chancer thus tranſlates 

Largeſſe had on a robe freſhe- 

Df. ryrhe purpure ſarlyniſche. 

tf Unum mantelium de camoca duplici 
cum alba tatffati — unum mantellum comitis 
Cantiæ Tr Sloclio Ianto, duplicatum cum 
viridi taffata. Monaſt. Angl. tom. III. 
part II. p. 86, 


poſe, 
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poſe, but cites two authors of antiquity to prove that it was a fort of 
cloth of conſiderable value “. 

SAMIT, or ſamyte F, was a very rich and eſtimable ſtuff : ſome- 
times it was compoſed entirely of filk ; but frequently it was inter- 
woven with threads of gold and filver; and in general it appears to 
have been embroidered, or otherwiſe embellithed, with gold in a 
very coſtly manner. This material was chiefly dedicated to ſacred 
uſes, and conſtituted many of the rich official habits of the clergy : 
it was not, however, confined to the church ; the Norman mo- 
narchs, the nobility, and the ladies of high rank, at this period, 
made uſe of it upon particular occaſions, when more than ordinary 
diſplay of pomp was required. Mirth, as we find him deſcribed in 
the Romance of the Roſe,” was clothed in a veſt of ſam, adorned 
with figures of birds, and embelliſhed with beaten gold :“ his 
chaplet was alſo made of “ /amit ornamented with roſes $.” Glad- 
neſs, characteriſed in the fame poem, is ſaid to have been habited in 


a veſt of ſamit covered with gold ||. The general colour of this ſtuff 


was red; but an ancient French hiſtorian ſpeaks of robes of 
black ſamit which belonged to St. Louis; and, in the“ Romance of 
Lancelot de Lac,” we read of a veſt and mantle of white mit ©, 
The author of the Chronicle of St. Denis” aſſures us, that the 
Oriflame, or ſacred ſtandard of the kings of France, was made of red 
amit ornamented with tufts of green ſilk **. 

BAUDKINS, or clotb of BAUDKINS as it is called in our ſtatutes 
of parliament, and Baldekinus in Latin, was one of the richeſt and 
moſt precious ſpecies of ſtuff? that appeared in England at this pe- 
riod: it is ſaid to have been compoſed of filk interwoven with threads 
of gold in a moſt ſumptuous manner ; and, according to. Du 


* PFerens in capite matronalem mitram, $ Line 844: 
candentis brandei raritate niblatam. Jo. Et ſamie lui fit chappenu 
Diacon. Vitæ S. Greg. lib. IV. cap. 83. De reſes gracieux et beau; 
Fanones auro parati ad offerendum 14; ex Which Chaucer ſimply calls, 
brandeo 3; ex pallio 15. Hariulfus Chron, A roſen chapelet. 
lib. III. cap. 3. [| Line 575: 
+ Called by the Latin writers, ſamittum, D'un ſamy veſt bein dore; 
Samilium, ſcyamitum, ſamilis, æamitum, and Which Chaucer calls, 
exametum; and by the French /amy, or An over gylte ſamyte. 
ſamis; is generally defined by pannus lo- A Robes de ſamit noir. Joinvil, in viti. 
loſericus, and ſometimes put for any veſ- S. Ludov. Cote and mantil d'un blanc amis. 


ture of //+; but moſt frequently it ap- MS. in the Royal Library, marked 20. 
pears to have been ornamented with gold. D. iv. 


t Line 835: : * L'oriflambe qui toit d'un vermiel 
Dun Samy pourtrait a eyſcaulx Samit—et avoit houppes de ſoy vert. Sub. an. 
Qui ę oit tout a or batu 1328, 
Tres rich ment—thusrendered byChancer: tt Pannus omnium ditiſimus, cujus fla- 
Ind in a lamette with bprdes wrought, men ex filo auri, ſubtegmen ex ſericis, tegitur 
2 nd with gold beten full fetouſly, plumario opere intertextus, Du Cange, in 
Hig vody was clad full richelp. voce Baldekinus, 

L1 | Cange, 
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Cange, derived its name from Baldack, the modern appellation for 
Babylon, where it is reported to have been firſt manufactured. It 
known upon the Continent ſome time before it was 


was probably 


brought into this kingdom; for, Henry 
been the firſt Engliſh monarch that uſed the cloth of Baudkins for 


his veſture *. 


DIAPER, or DYAPREYZ as it was anciently called according to 
the French etymology, and diaſprus in Latin, was a rich figured 
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the Third appears to have 


cloth imported from the Continent : it appears to have been com- 

ſed of a variety of materials, ſuch as fine linen threads, threads 
of ſilk, and a mixture of filk and gold . It was, I prefume, a 
thick. kind of ſtuff, and cloſely manufactured: it conſtituted many 
of the ecclefiaftical veſtments , and was alſo uſed by the knights 
and officers of the army, and worn over their coats of mail ; at 
which time it was uſually embroidered with their armorial bearings &. 
Stockings were ſometimes made with diaper, which were richly va- 


riegated with figur 


es and variety of other curious ornaments ||. 


It is highly probable, that the ſtuff, called Damacius by the Latin 
authors, in French Damas, and with us Danaſt from Damaſcus the 
city where it was originally fabricated, differed little or nothing from 
the diaper juſt mentioned: if that be the caſe, we may eafily conceive 


how 


highly it was eſtimated in Europe, when we find, that, in the 


ſucceeding century ©, no leſs than four pounds three-fhillings were 


given for a ſingle 


ell of white figured damaſk *. 


CAMOCA, ar cammcum, was a ſpecies of rich cloth, compoſed of 
filk or of ſome other material equally valuable: it does not appear to 


have been much uſed in this kin 


priate name in Engliſh by which it may be diſtin 


» becauſe we have no appro- 
gurſhed. Froiſſart 


ſpeaks of it as forming part of the French dreſs in his day +; and 


Dominus rex (Henry III.) veſte dau- 
rata, facta de preciofiſſimo Baldekins. Mat- 
thew Paris, Hift. Ang]. fab anno 1247, 
page 756. The ſame king, A. P. 1254, 
preſented to the abbey of St. Albans 
duas pallas precioſas,, quas baldekinos ap- 
pellamus, &c, Ibid, p. g03, 

+ Cappam de diafpero enrifamito vel 
rartariſco aureo de findont funde atam, Vide 
du Cange in voce Diaſprus, 

t Dalmaticam & tum de diafpre 
rubeo—capam auream vel ſcricam de diaſpre 
paramentis, vel aurifricis paratam & orna- 
tam. Tnvent. Eccleſ. ornament. ex Arch. 
8. Victor. an. 1100 et an, 1340. 


III. 


$ Thus a knight, in the MS. Romance 
of Gaydon, cited by Du Cange, is ſaid 
to have cote a armer d un diaſpre gayd: ; 
his horſe was alſo covered with d'an ben 
diaſpre. 

|| Sandalia cum caligis d rubeo ſameto 
diaſperato bruedata cum imaginibus regum 
in rote lis fimplicibus. Monaſt. Ang]. tom. 
p. 314. A French poet alſo, com- 
PR of the cruelty of a lady, ſays, 

heart was harder than leu diaſpre,” 

I A. D. 1472. 

* Charpentier, in voce Damarius. 

r 41 font weflu de velour & de comacas 


Fourrez, de vair & de grit. Ibid. tom. II. 


cape 74. 
we 
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we have indubitable evidence to prove that it was not totally unknown 
with us. Its colour might be varied; but, when it was uſed for the 
ſacerdotal habit called the alba, it was probably white “. The upper 
part of the ſhoes was ſometimes made with camoca, and ſewed toge- 
ther with threads of ſilver . An ancient author _ of white and 
red and blue camocæ, purchaſed to make tunics, ſurcoats, and man- 
tles. Velvet camocæ are alſo mentioned by the ſame writer 3. 
CYCLAS was another excecdingly rich kind of ſtuff, imported 
from abroad; and is ſaid to have derived its name from the iſlands of 


the Archipelago called Cyclades, where it was manufactured d. The 


Cyclas is mentioned by our own writers, and enumerated among the 
ſtuffs of the moſt coſtly kind. Brompton ſpeaks of it as being of a. 
purple colour ||; and a French author, cited by Du Cange, informs us, 


that a veſtment of the Cyclas coſt twelve pounds J. A cope is alſo- 


mentioned in the Monaſticon that belonged to John Maunſelf, which 
was rade of cloth of gold called Gclaton *. ,There was a garment de- 
nominated Cyclas which anciently was appropriated to the women only, 
but in the modern times was adopted allo by the men, and even worn 
by the warriors: over their armour. The name of this garment is ſaid 
by ſome authors to have been derived from the. rotundity of its 
form ; but perhaps its origin may be traced, with more pro- 
priety, to the cloth we are now ſpeaking of. The Cyclas was uſed 
as a Coronation-habit by Judith, daughter to the king of Bohemia, 
and expreſsly ſaid to have been interwoven with threads of gold { +. 
BROCAT, or, as it is called in a modern language, brocade, was 
a very rich and valuable ſtuff: it was compoſed of filk interwoven 
with threads of gold and filver $& We read of a clerical veſtment, 
in an old Inventory cited by Du Cange, which was brocaded witli 
gold upon a red ground, and enriched with the repreſentation of 
lions and other animals. Brocade ſeems to have been exceedingly 


* Num mantellum de camoca. Mo- 
naſt, Ang]. tom. III. p. 86. Album de 
camoca. Ibid. p. 81. 

Calceamenta de camuco parata, flo con- 


Juta argenteo. Paulus Venetuus, de Reg. 


Orient, lib. II. cap. 14. 

t our 62 awnes de camocas blanc. £7 
wermerl pour faire cotes blanches Sarcas © 
Manteaux & camocis d'eutreomer —welvil 
camocas, &c,—Comput, Steph, de Fon- 
tana Argent, Reg, an. 1351. 

Stamina Phenicum ſerum Cycladum- 

res, 
Guid. Ryitto, lib. IX, 

Sic lades trum. 


. Uuum cyelatum pretio 12 lib. Du 
Cange, in voce Cyclas, 

* Capa-—de panno- aureo qui vocatur 
ciclaton, Monaſt. Anglia, ton. III. p. 


316. 
4 Cyclas /enus weſtis d rotunditate 
dicta. Du Cange, in voce Cyclas. 


++ Cycladem auro 1extam, Monachus 


Pegavienfis, ſub au. 1096. 

d Pannus ſcricus, auro wel argento 
conte:ctus, gui brocat apellatur. Concil, 
Hiſp. tom. IV, p. 192. 

||] Drappi brocati aur in campo rubeo + 
laborati ad copias leone alia animalia. 
Da Cange, in voce Brocare. 


rare. 
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rare upon the Continent, even in the fourteenth century ; and, pro- 
bably, it was not known at all in England ſo early as the thirteenth. 

CAMLET, or CAMELOT, camelostum in Latin, and camelin in 
French, was anciently male of camels hair, and from that circum-- 
ſtance derived its name &. It was originally manufactured in Aſia; 
but a ſpecies of cloth in imitation of the Aſiatic camlet, was fabri- 
cated at this period in France, and goats' hair was ſubſtituted for tha 
of the camel. We read of the cameline d' Amiens and the cameline 
de Cambray . We may learn that camlet was a kind of cloth 
eſteemed by the nobility of France from the following anecdote : 
Robert Sorbon, by way of reproach, told Joinville in the preſence of 
St. Louis, that he was more richly habited than the king himſelf. To 
which he anſwered : Monſieur Robert, ſaving the honour of his ma- 
jeſty, and your own, I am not in the leaſt to blame upon this oc- 
caſion; for, the dreſs which I now wear, ſuch as you fee it is, was 
not made by my own authority, but bequeathed to me by my pa- 
rents. On the contrary, you are very blameable, and ought to an- 
{wer for your temerity, who, being the ſon of a man and woman of 
low degree, have thrown afide the habit of your family, and clothed 
yourſelf with finer camlet than the king himſelf appears in d.“ To 
this we may add, that camlet is generally enumerated with filk, ſatin, 
velvet, and other precious ſtuffs. There was a cloth in uſe at this 
period called barracanus, which Du Cange aſſures us was a ſpecies of 
camlet ||. 

STAN IUM, or STAMFORTIS, for famen forte, which, I 
preſume, was a ſtrong ſort of cloth, and of a ſuperior quality, we 
find ranked with the bruneta and the camolet J. A tunic made 
with this ſtuff was eſtimated at fifteen ſhillings **. It was occaſionally 
red and green ; but both thoſe colours were forbidden to the clergy. 

CHECKERATUS, or, as Chaucer calls it, CHEKELA'TOUN, 
for I imagine they were both the ſame, was a curious kind of cloth, 
well known in England at this period: it confiſted of chequer-work 
curiouſly wrought, and appears to have been chiefly uſed by the 


clergy T. 


* Pannus ex camelornm pilis confectus. 
Joinville in vita 8. Louis. 
De vet tle Gand ne de Douay 


* Pro 1 tunica de ſtamforti xv ſolid+. 
Comput. apud D. Bruſſel, tom II. 


P. 156. 


++ —+ 


N. de Camelin de Cambray. 
Vulpe coronata MS. 
4 Joinville ut ſupra. 
In voce Barracans., 
Bruneta etiam, del nigra, vel etiam 
flanio forte, vel cameloto. Stat, Ray- 
mundi, an. 1233. 


3 


++ Capa cum 29/0lis chekereratis ſubtilis 
operts, facta de caſula epiſcepi PFulconis, 
Viſit. S. Pauli, Lond. an. 1295, Chau- 
cer ſays of Thopas, 

His robe was of chekelatoun 

That coſt many a iane. 


MAR- 
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MARBRINUS, or MARBRE * as it is called in French, was a 
ſpecies of cloth, compoſed of party-coloured worſted, interwoven in 
ſuch manner as to reſemble the veins of marble + whence 1t recerved 
its appellation ; but how far it was allied to the preceding article, 
which was alſo a cloth diverſified with various colours, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine. Like the checkeratus, it ſeems to have been 
chiefly applied to the tunics and ſurcoats; but the marbrinus was 
alſo common to both ſexes. At the end of the preſent century thir- 
teen ells of marble-patterned cloth was ſold for fifty-eight ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence which was the proper quantity to make four tu- 
nics for as many pages . The ſeveral colours appropriated to this 
variegated clotli are enumerated by an ancient writer; but, as moſt 
of them are unknown to me, I ſhall refer the Reader to the margin, 
where he will find them as they ſtand in the original h. Ihe marble 
cloth was thick in its ſubſtance, and ſometimes adorned with figures 
of animals, and other repreſentations, excluſive of the variegated 


work to which it owed its appellation 


LAKE. This was the name appropriated to a find kind of linen, 
or, perhaps, rather lawn: it appears to have been well known in 


England in the days of Chaucer {| 


The foreign authors of this pe- 


riod mention cimetum ** and baldinella ff, both of which the lexi- 
cographers agree were fine thin kinds of linen; but it is by no 
means clear, that they were uſed in this country. The word cam- 
brek, or cambreki, occurs in the Romance of Launcelot of the Lake 
as part of a lady's drefs, and probably was the ſame with the mo- 


dern cambric. 


GAZZATUM a fine ſpecies of filk or linen ſtuff of the gauze 
kind, which is thought to have received its name from the city of 
Gaza in Paleſtine, where it was manufactured, is alſo ſpoken of by 
the Latin authors 4. It is, indeed, very uncertain, whether either 


* It was alſo called marbretus and 
mebretas by the Latin writers, and mau- 
bre in French. 

+ Pannus ex filis diverſi et varii coloris 
textus; or draps tixus de diverſe laines 
comme marbrez, Ordinat. Reg. Franc. 
tom, III. p. 414. 

t Vadia Hoſpit. Rob. Comit. Clarim. 
ſub an. 1295. 

$ Marbre werdelet, marbre vermeillet, 
marbre broy/equin, marbre caignez, marbre 
acole, marbre de graine, marbre diefen. 
Mem. Comput. Steph. de Font. an, 1351, 
cited by Charpentier. 

Tunica de quodam panno marmorco, 


ele, cum rotis et grifonibus, Viſit, The- 


auri S. Pauli, Lond. A. D. 1295. 
Speaking of St. Thopas, he ſays: 
Ihe did on next his white lere 
Ok cloth of lake full fine and clere. 

* Pannis de biſſo ſeu cimeto viridi. 


Du Cange. 


++ Sindonis ſubtiliorts ſpecies, 'a loco unde 


advehitur nomen habens, Ibid. in voce 
Baldinella, 

tt Brunetam nigram, gazzatum, & alium 
guemcumque pannum notabiliter delicatum, 
interdicimus auniverſis, Concil, Buden. 
an. 1279, cap. 61. 


Mm of 
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of them were uſed in England during this century : the latter, how- 
ever, together with other cloths remarkable for their delicacy, was 
ſtrictly forbidden to be worn by the monaſtic clergy. 
GALABRUNUS, and ISENBRUNUS, or, as it is called in 
French, malebruns and valenbruns, was a ſort of fine cloth, held in 


high eſtimation upon the Continent at this period. 
the continuator of the Romance of the Roſe” 


Jean de Meun 
Places it in the 


catalogue of precious ſtuffs ſought after by the ladies #. The copes 
of the dignified clergy were ſometimes made with this cloth +, 
which was interfdicted to the monks on account of the fineneſs of its 
texture F. Its colour, which is ſometimes mentioned, is generally 


ſaid to have been black G. 


BOMBAX, and BOMBIX, or, in modern language, bombaſin, a 
ſort of fine filk or cotton cloth, was well known upon the Continent 
during the thirteenth century; but, whether it was ufed ſo early in 
this kingdom, I cannot take upon me to determine ||. 


BRUNETA, and BURNETA, or, as it is called in French, 


brunetie, was a fine fort of cloth. 


Its name does not appear by any 


means to have been derived from its.colour, which was exceedingly 
dark, and, indeed, e er quite black. | 
The bruneta was much valued by perſons of quality of both ſexes ; 


and it is often metaphorical 


its beauty and delicacy 1s its bein 


7 placed in oppoſition by the 
the time to cloths of the coarſeſt nature 


poets of 
; but the ſtrongeſt proof of 


ranked with other precious ſtuffs, 


and for that reaſon prohibited to be uſed by the monaſtic devotees, **. 


The moretus, a ſpecies alſo of fine cloth, was, 
nearly allied to the bruneta : they are frequently elaſſe 


robably, very 
4 together Te; 


and the moretus was equally forbidden to the inferior clergy. 


* Commelin ſi et rebbe de foye, 
CTendaulx, Mallequins, Mallebruns, 
[ndes, wermaulx, jaunes, et brans. 
Roman de Roſe, line 21,864 ; et infra. 
ſoire chapes d'ifſambrun, Guiot. de 
Prov ins, MS. cited by Dy Cange. 

t Nullus fratrum ng/irorym panzis gui di- 
cuntur galabruni vel iſembruni wve/ſtzatur. 
Statut. Petri venerab. cap. 16. Pexamus 
delicatas veſtes, & nullus deincepsiferabruna, 
ſaid, valenbruno, vel ejuſmodi, aut etiam 
ſubrilioribus, gannis utantur. Inſtit. Cap. 
General. Ciſtercien, cap. 88. 

$ Pallirm nigrum de yſembrano. Du 
Cange, in voce. | 

|| Ibid. in voce Bombex. 

«| Thus, in the Romance of the Roſe, 
the author, ſpeaking concerning the 
power of love, line 4438, aſſerts that it 


3 


ments: 

Car auſi bien ſant amourettes 

Soubz, buregulx que /eubz brunettes. 
Which Chaucer thus tranſlates ; 

For al ſo wel wol love be ſet e 

Under ragges as ryche rochette, 

And eke as wel by Amorettes 
In mourning blacke as bright burnettes ; 
ſubſtituting the words mourning blacke for 
the French word &ureaulx, which ſignifies 
a very coarſe kind of cloth, as the Reader 
Will tind in a ſucceeding article. 

** Jrem quod monachi nec camiſiis lineis 
vel brunetis wtantyr.. Statut. Monach. 
Nig. Ord. apud M. Paris, ſub an. 1238. 

++ Nec habeant pannos de nigra bruneti, 
nec de Moreto, Du Cange, in voce More- 
tum. — Quinque capis manicatis de optima 
moreto. Mat. Paris, ſub an. 1258. 
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BOQUERANNUS, in French bougran, and in our own language 
buckram, was a fine thin cloth *, ſo highly eſteemed at this period, 
that it is ranked with the richeſt ſilks . It was in ſome inſtances or- 
namented with borders of cendal; and frequently uſed inſtead of the 
ſkins of animals for the facings of garments made with other materials . 

The veſtments of the clergy, the inner tunics of the military off. 
cers, and many parts of dreſs appropriated to the females of the 
thirteenth century, were occaſionally made of buckram. An ancient 
author ſpeaks of certain ladies habited in veſts of buckram, bound be- 
neath their girdles, abounding with folds, and ſewed together with 
ſumptuous warkmanſhip ; to which he afterwards adds, they wore 
tunics made in a wonderful manner with buckram . 

TIRETANUS, and 'TIRITANIUS, or, as it is written in French, 
tyretaine, was a ſort of fine woollen cloth, manufactured upon the 
Continent ||. John de Meun, an author of this century, cited above, 
ſpeaking of the womens' robes, informs us, that they were made 
with fine ſilken ſtuffs, and of ſcarlet woollen cloth of tiretaine J. 
An ancient author, mentioned by Du Cange, proves, I conceive be- 
yond a doubt, that the ſame workmen who made the tyretaine ma- 
nufactured the SARGE ** : the latter, indeed, was chiefly uſed for 
curtains, and hangings, and other domeſtic uſes, which may lead us 
to conclude, that it was of a coarſer quality than the former, We read, 
however, of painted ſarges FF, which, perhaps, ſhould be rendered 
farges adorned with ncedle-<work after the manner of tapeſtry : thin cloth 
was not confined to one colour ; red and black are ſpecified in the 
margin; the latter we find was manufactured at Caen in Normandy ++. 

SAGUM, or ſaie as it is written in French, and /aye in our own 
language, was a valuable kind of cloth, and, though it did not rank 
with the maſt precious articles applied to dreſs, was ſtill eſteemed for 
its delicacy dd. As early as the reign of William Rufus, a pair of 


* Tele ſubiilis ſpecies. Du Cange. 

+ Tyres & pailes bouquerans & cendez. 
Roman de Jordain MS. Item wne 
bougheran blanc borde de noir cendal. In- 
vent. Ecel. Camarac. an. 1377, MS. 

t U bougheran ane borde de noir 
cendal. Invent. Eccl. Camarac. 

$ Aliz mulieres boqueranno Aricto ſub 
cingulo multis plicis ſumptuofes oper ato I infuto 
velliuntur. Vincen. Belvac. Spec. Hitt. 
lib. XXX. cap. 83. Tunicas miro modo 
Farmatas portant de buccarano. Ibid, 
lib. XXXII. cap. 4. 

I Fannus land fi.oque textus, Du Cange, 
in voce tiretauus. 


KRobbes faittes par grans deviſes, 

De beaulx drays, de ſoye, et de layne 

De ſcarlate ae tiretaine, &c. 

Roman de la Role, line 21,856, t 
infra. 

* Tortes bes fois que aucun tiretanier 
vewe en la dite wille pour ſuvrer du meflicr 
de tiretuines & de ſurges il doit prenire 
congie de nous, Conſuet. Genoveſ. MS. 
cited by Du Cange. | 

++ Nam ſargaum iddam. Invent. an. 
1359, Ibid. | | 

tt Unius ſargęe lane rabei colori.— 
Sarges naires de Caen, Ibid. 

§ Nuo am delicato panno, qui vided (aig 
wecatur, Hugo de S. Victore de Clauſtro 
Auimæ. lib. II. 
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ſtockings made with ſaye were eſtimated at three ſhillings, which 
that luxurious monarch thought too common for his wearing, and 
inſiſted upon being provided with others of a higher price *. 

BIFFA was a fort of cloth uſed in France at this period: we 
find that it was purchaſed for the veſtments of the ladies who waited 
upon the queen ; and although we are not, indeed, acquainted with 
its qualities, nor even with the materials from which 1t was fabri- 
cated, it appears, from the note in the margin, to have been a 
valuable article of dreſs F. | 

SCALFARIUS, and FRISIUS, or frieze, though both of them 
cloths of an inferior quality when compared with thoſe mentioned 
in the preceding articles, were not, apparently, of the coarſeſt 
kind, but well calculated, at leaſt, for warmth- and comfort ; for 
which reaſon they were thought to be ill ſuited to the profeſſors 
ſelf-denial ; and we find, that the black monks were prohibited 
from making their garments with either the ſcalfarius or the frieze, 
excepting ſuch of the fraternity as reſided in England, or near 
to it, where the coldneſs of the climate rendered the indulgence ne- 
ceſſary 4. 

FUSTANUM, or f#u/tian, a ſpecies of cotton cloth well known at 
this period, was much uſed by the clergy, and eſpecially appro- 
priated to that part of their habit called the caſula or chęſible d. In- 
deed, the Ciſtercian monks were forbidden to wear any other che/ibles 
than ſuch as were made of linen or of fuſtian ||. 5 

CHANABACIUS, or canvas, was uſed at this period; though, I 
preſume, but partially, becauſe it is ſo ſeldom mentioned; and even 
then it ſeems to have formed an external part of the dreſs only J. 

CHESSEFAS was a kind of cloth which ſeems chiefly to have 
been appropriated to the uſe of ſuch perſons as reſided in the country; 
and for that reaſon it is ſometimes called chefſefas de cambio **, Tt 
was known upon the continent at this time; but the materials with 
which it was compoſed, and the nature of its texture, are equally 
uncertain, 


* See page 104. 

+ Pro biths, emptis per Odonem de 
Cormallio ad veſtiendas fœminas reginæ, 
xxiii. lib. iv. ſol. viii. den. Comput, 
an. 1239. It was ranked among the 
larger cloths with reſpect to the duty 
paid for it by the clothiers. De caſcun 
gran drap gui (les drapiers) feront trois 
deniers; de une bife trois den. d'un petet 
drap deuſe den. Lit. pat. A. D. 1293, 
apud Marten, tom. I col. 1259. 

: Statutum eft, ut nullus fratrum noftriim 


pannis, qui wocantur ſcalfarii, vel friſii, 
ve/tiantur, exceptis Anglis Ef Angliæ affi- 
nibus. Statut. Petri venerab. pro Clunia- 
cenſibus, cap. 16. 

Caſula de fuſtia, cujus totus apparatus 
ae fuſtian—cajula de fuſtian. Viſit. The- 
ſau. S. Pauli, Lond. an 1295. 


- || Neque caſulas nifi de fuſtaneo wel lino. 


Monaſt. Angl. tom. I. p. 700. 


d Unum . bliaudum de channabacis. 


Chart. Camal. Monaſt. 
** Du Cange, in voce cheſſefas. 
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RUSSETUM, or, in modern language, raſſet, was a coarſe ſort of 
cloth held in no great eſtimation by the wealthy. It ſeems, indeed, 
to have been confined to certain religious orders *, and to the 
loweſt claſſes of the people. The clothiers, under a ſtatute enacted by 
king John, were commanded to make all their dyed elothes, and 
eſpecially ruſſet, of one breadth, namely, two ellis within the liſts. 
The colour of the ruſſet was generally grey F. 

BIRRUS, and BURELLUS, or, as it is called in French, ön- 
reau, was one of the coarſeſt ſpecies of woollen cloth in uſe upon the 
Continent : it was thick and rough, and appropriated chiefly to the 


poorer ſort of country people: it anſwered their purpoſe, not only 
on account of its cheapneſs, but alſo for its warmth, and the de- 


fence it afforded againſt the inclemency of winter ; therefore a mantle 
of thick bureau, lined with lambs' ſkin, is ſaid, in the“ Romance 
of the Roſe,” to be an excellent protection in ſtorms of wind and 
rain, and in tempeſtuous weather 1. Red or grey are colours ap- 
propriated to this cloth ; but I do not pretend to affert that it was 
confined to theſe two. The ruſſet and the bureau are ſometimes 
ranked together ||, and probably they reſembled each other in their 
texture : the ſame parity of reaſoning will hold with reſpe& to 


another coarſe cloth, called cordetum; which, if not the ſame as the 


bureau, at leaſt is claſſed with it ©. 

BROELLA, a fort of cloth not frequently mentioned, appears 
to have been of an inferior kind, and chiefly uſed by the monaſtic 
clergy for their frocks, their hoods, and, perhaps, for other parts of 


their habits **, 
SARCIATUS, or ſarcilis, a coarſe woollen cloth, was appropriated 
principally to the habits of the loweſt claſſes of perſons, and to ſuch 


of them eſpecially as ſubſiſted upon charity . 


* Henry de Knyghton, ſpeaking of See the Gloſſary to the Romance of 
the Lolards, ſays : 2 introdu#tione hujus the Roſe.” 
ſectæ nefandæ weftibus de ruſſeto utebantur. Kouge, on griſatre. Ibid. 


+ Du Cange defines the word ruſſe- | Rouffeti, / en burelli. Du Cange, 


| 
tum—panms vilior ruſei vel rufei coloris, - in voce Burellus. 
- + Auf tres bein ſe dieu me garde 57 unicam de panno grofſo, vocato bu- 
Me gurantit et corps & tefte rello, /eu cordeto. Ibid. 


Par went, par pluye & par tempeſte * PFrocos & cuculos de broella. Arreſt. 
Fourre Waigneaulx ſur gros bureaux. Parl. Paris, an. 1377. 
Roman de la Roſe, line 9495; et r Petrus Franco det duobus pauperibus 


infra. tunicas ſingulis anni. utraque tunica fit 


In the will of St. Louis is the follow- de duobus alnis de farzil gue currunt in foro 
ing article: tem, Jegamus C libras ad Monti/bruſomis, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lugdun. 
tmrellos emrndes pro pauperibus wvſtiendis. p. 321. 
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I have in the foregoing articles enumerated moſt of the different 
forts of cloth diſtinguiſhed by the writers of the thirteenth century, 
and by them appropriated to the drefles then in uſe ; at the ſame time 
I think it highly neceſſary to apprize the Reader, that I am far from 
imagining that they were all, or even the major part of them, firſt 
introduced praciſely at this period : ſeveral of them certainly derive 
their origin from much. higher antiquity ; and, perhaps, all of them 
exiſted ſome time prior to their being noticed by the various authors 
referred to. It is evident, however, that they did exiſt during the 
century at preſent under our conſideration, and of courſe 2 not 
to be omitted here. 

The furs of ſables, beavers, foxes, cats, and lambs, were uſed in 
England before the Conqueſt : to which were afterwards added thoſe 
of ermines, ſquirrels, martens, rabbits, goats, and of many other 
animals. 

In the thirteenth century the uſe of furs became general. 20 
robes, the mantles, and other external parts of the dreſs of 


ſons of opulence, were conſtantly lined or faced with ſuch of Mars 
as were of the fineſt and moſt expenſive kind: they wore them not 
only for warmth, but for ornament, in the ſeaſons when warmth was 
not required; and it appears that they were varied accordingly: 

ſHeeps ſkins, lambs Nins, and other furs of the coarſeſt kind, were 


uſed by the lower claſſes of people in the winter to defend them from 


-the inclemency of the weather *, 


The furs, or pelures, as they are called by our early writers, which 
adorned the garments of the nobility, are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
appellations; ; as gros vair, minever, pennevaire, and ſometimes ſimpl 
vair. The author of the Gloſſary to the laſt Paris edition of the Ro- 
omance of the Roſe” aſſures us, that ** the fur moſt eſteemed was the 
ſkin of an animal of the ſquirrel-kind, called vair, whoſe back was of a 


bluiſh grey reſembling the colour of a dove +, and its belly white. It 


was,” continues he, divided into large and ſmall ſquares , and for 
that reaſon 1t was diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of great and ſmall 

vair d: the name of penne, or panne, was given to it, becauſe the fur-li- 
nings were uſually compoſed of ſeveral Pieces, or rather {ſkins, ſewed 
together like the ſeams of a garment ||.” Other authors aſſert, that 


the vair, or vares as it is ſometimes called, was the ſkin of the 


* Uſually called pelles lanatæ. 4 Gros ou grand vair, & minue ou petit 
+ Columbine. vair. 


Crands et petits carreaux,. Pant d'un Habit. 
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Pontic mouſe *, and derived its name from varius; and that this ap- 
pellation, in Latin, was given to it on account of the variety of its co- 
lours, its back being brown, and its belly white T. The word 9 
niver occurs with us in wills and other writings of antiquity, which 
is menue vair in French, and in Latin minutus varius, or leſler vair ; 
and was ſo called in oppoſition, ** 1 ſuppoſe,” ſays a modern author, 
„ to the furs of larger animals }. Some contend that the vair was 
only a ſecondary ſpecies of fur, and aſſert that the ermine was the firſt 
in value; and other modern authors again confound the two to- 
gether, which is certainly not correct, becaule we find them often 
particularly diſtinguiſhed from each other by the ancient writers. In 
fact, I do believe that the words vair, or varius, were often applied 
to any of the finer kinds of furs, when their colours were diverſified 
and oppoſed to each other upon the ſame garment. We learn, how- 
ever, from an ancicnt record ||, cited by Du Cange, that the vair 
was worth twice as much as the ſur of cats or of rabbits, and four 
times as much as that of a lamb N. 


A valuable ſpecies of fur, called cicimus, is mentioned by one of 


our own hiſtorians **: the ſame fur is denominated //mufilis by a 
foreign author ; and, in the Romance of Launcelot de Lac, it 
appears that a ſcarlet mantle, lined with chiſamus, formed part of the 
dreſs of a young lady of quality 4. 

The ſkin of an animal called daſus, which, according to Du 
Cange, was well known in France by the appellation of petit gris, was 
uſed at this period as a fur for the linings and facings of the hoods 


and mantles J. 


* Pellis muris Pontici. vel varia, iv den.; de cattes, vel coninis, ii 
+ On Pappelle vair a variis coloribus; den. Privileg. Leduini. Ab. S. Vedatti. 
hence weergares, or wairs gris, pelles va- ** Yeſtes precio/iſimas, quas robas wulga- 


riorum, for vairorum & pelles variæ. 

+ Mr. Gongh, in his Sepulchral Mo- 
numents, vol. I. page 190 of the Intro- 
duction. 

$ Author of the Gloſſary to the“ Ro- 
mance of the Roſe,” cited above ; fee 
Du Cange, in voce Ermina. 

|| Dated 1036. 


N Pennaagnina, vel pellicia,iv den.; griſia, 


riter appellamus, de eſcarleto præeledto cum 
penulis £9 fururiis variis ciſimorum, &c. 
Matt. Paris, Hiſt. ſub an. 1248. 

tt Roccum fiſmufilum optimam 10 ſolid. 
Rhenanus Re. German. lib. II, p. gs. 

tt Mantiel deſcarlate a penne de chiſa- 
mus. MS. in Bib. Regis, Muſ. Brit. inſig. 
20. D. iv. 


Du Cange, in voce Deſſus. 


I have 
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I have already, more than once, in the proſecution of this work, 
directed the attention of my Readers to the commendation juſtly 
beſtowed upon our fair countrywomen for their ſkill in the elegant 
art of embroidery *. It was not in England only that their works 
were prized; we ſhall ſee below, that the embroideries exported 
from this iſland were held in the higheſt eſtimation upon the Con- 
tinent. 

In the early ages of the world, the whole proceſs of the clothing- 
arts were practiſed by queens, princeſſes, and ladies of the higheſt 
rank, with the aſſiſtance of their female ſervants: indeed every 
miſtreſs of a family was a ſuperintendant of a clothing-manu- 
factory . When theſe occupations were taken up by the men, and 
cloth become an article of extenſive merchandiſe, the women were 
employed in certain relative parts of the buſineſs only; and this ſtill 
continues, in ſome meaſure, to be the caſe; for the diſtaff, with the 
ſpinning-wheel, are not entirely baniſhed from the doors of the 
ruſtics in the preſent day. The ladies, however, after they had 
given up the ſhare they had e er jed in the clothing ma- 
nufactures, employed their time in auifying and adorning with 
the needle the productions from the loom. The works of the needle 
were of various kinds; but none ſeems to have claimed the attention 
ſo much as thoſe that relate to embroidery, which was, not without 
reaſon, called painting with the needle 7 ;” for, the repreſentation of 
men, beaſts, birds, trees, flowers, or any other ſubjects, agreeably 
to the fancy of the artiſt, formed with variety of colours compreſſed 
into one view, may, with the greateſt propriety, claim the appel- 
lation of a picture d, without animadverting preciſely to the means by 
which it was performed. dl 
It is certainly proper to conſider the embelliſhments of embroidery 
as merely ornamental ; and for this reaſon, previouſly to my entering 
farther upon the fubject, I wiſh for a moment's indulgence. There 
are certain decorative parts of dreſs which made a great figure at this 
pany ; and which, I preſume, however they might in ſome inſtances 
e ſeparated with propriety, in others bore a cloſe connection to the 
work of the needle, and in many were perfectly ſynonymous : theſe 


* Pages 3. and 14. Pourtraiter y feront d'orfrois 
+ See the Introduction, p. xi. LMeyres d'empereurs et reys. 
3 Acupictus. Lines 1067, 1068. 


$ And this anſwers to the deſcription Which Chaucer thus tranſlates : 
given of the robe of Riches in the © Ro- Mich orfreys leyde was every dele, 
mance of the Roſe,” which was em- And purtrayde in the rybanynges 
broidered with the figures of Ling and t dukes, ſtorpes and of byngeg. 
emperors:” 
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are the aurifrigie, called in French orfrais, and by our own authors 
orfreys *. In variety of inſtances, the aurifrigiz were certainly fringes 
or laces interwoven with threads of gold and filver, without the 
aſſiſtance of the needle, and totally independent of the garments 
they were intended to adorn : this kind of manufacture ſeems to 
have been analogous to the Phrygian work r, which is frequently 
mentioned by the ancient hiſtorians. On the other hand, the Cyprian 
work, equally as well known at this period, appears to have been 
more cloſely allied to embroidery, which is properly denominated the 
work of the needle . | 

It is abundantly evident, that the orfreys were not confined merely 
to laces, fringes and other appendages to the garments; they in- 
cluded alſo the ornamental work of the needle upon the garments them- 
ſelves, and of courſe formed a part of the elegant productions for 


which the ladies of this country are ſo juſtly celebrated F. I can-- 


not, indeed, help thinking that theſe ſuperb embelliſhments ought 
to be conſidered in a ſtill greater latitude; for, in many caſes, they 
ſeem clearly to have been the production of the worker in metal; and 
then they may properly be called the e work, 

The art of embroidery in England ſuffered no diminution from the 


Conqueſt, but, on the contrary, was - conſiderably improved; and 


works of this kind were not only taken up by perſons of rank for 
their amuſement; but followed by others of inferior ſituations for the 
ſake of profit; which brings to my mind a curious anecdote, related 
by an ancient monkiſh writer of this country ||: © There was,” ſays he, 
© a yenerable matron, named Matilda, who was ſkilful in the art of 


embroidery, and uſed to adorn the garments of the king and of 


the nobility with gold and gems, which ſhe diverſified with flowers 
and other devices in a curious manner 9. This good lady, having 


* Called alſo aurifrafium, aurifriſca, 
aurifrifium, aurifres, and orfreys, by the 
ancient writers. Aurifrigia is thus de- 
fined by Da Cange: Linbus acupictus, 
auro plerumque argentove diſtinctus, qui ad 
dees ſacras aſſuitur; but certainly theſe 
borders, or fringes of gold and filver, were 


by no means confined to the clerical ha- 


bits, 

+ Opus Phrygium, ſo called becauſe it 
was firſt manufactured in Phryg:a, is ſaid 
to have been awratis lis intextum, Du 
Cange, in voce Aurifrigia. 

t Opus Cyprenſe garters were em- 
broidered with filk and Cyprian gold® Cy- 
prus was a thin tranſparent texture like 


Oo g in 


gauze or lawn. Hence Milton's “ Hole 
of Cyprus lawn,” 11 Penſeroſo. Cyprus is 


alſo applied to crape; and then it was + 


black, and uſed for awidows weeds like 
our modern gauſe trimmings; and ſome- 
times cyprus ſignifies a ſhroud. Intro- 
duction to Mr. Gough's Funeral Monu- 
ments, vol. I. p. 188. 
See the third note of the preceding 
age, 


miraculis Edwardi Confeſſoris, apud 


T'wyiden, p. 409. This author wrote 


in the time of king Stephen. 
q Purpurand: artes, | 
** Opecre polytaito, 


|| Ailredus, abbas Rievallis, de vita & 


— 7. 
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Us 


in hand a work of great conſequence for the counteſs of Glouceſter, 
and being under an engagement to finiſh the ſame at an appointed 
time, it happened unfortunately, that the ſolemnity of Edward the 
Martyr intervened. The fair artiſt, fearful-on the one hand to-offend 
the noble lady if ſhe neglected to fulfil her promiſe, and, on the 
other hand, to incur the diſpleaſure of the faint, if ſhe preſumed to 
work upon the day ſet apart for the commemoration of his death, 
was uncertain which way ſhe ſhould proceed. Her ſervant, per- 
ceiving the difficulty ſhe laboured under, endeavoured to perſuade 
her, that it would be more profitable for her to neglect the feſtival of 
the ſaint, and to oblige the counteſs: but, for her temerity in endea- 
vouring to diſſuade her miſtreſs from the performance of this reli- 
gious duty, ſhe was ſuddenly puniſhed with a paralytic ſtroke ; and 
the diſeaſe admitted of no cure until ſhe was carried to the tomb of 
Edward the Confeſſor, in the abbey-church of Weſtminſter *, who 
was nephew to the holy Martyr ; where ſhe humbly confeſſed her 
fault, and was reſtored to her former health ; and the counteſs of 
Glouceſter, no doubt, ſubmitted quietly to the diſappointment ſhe 
met with for the miracle's ſake.” | 

Chriſtiana, prioreſs of Markgate, is another artiſt, recorded for 
her . ſkill in needle-work and embroidery. Matthew Paris informs 
us, that, when Robert, abbot of Saint Albans, viſited his coun- 
tryman pope Adrian . the fourth, he preſented to him, among other 
valuable things, three mitres, and a pair of ſandals worked in a won- 
derful manner by the hand of that lady . His holineſs refuſed the 
other preſents ; but thankfully received the mitres and the ſandals. 

The richly embroidered garments of the Engliſh clergy excited the 
admiration of a ſucceeding pontiff |, who enquired where they were 
made; and, being anſwered in England, he exclaimed, ©* O Eng- 
land, thou garden of delights, thou art truly an inexhauſtible foun- 
tain of riches! from thy abundance much may be exacted !” and 
immediately diſpatched his bulls to ſeveral of the Engliſh clergy, en- 
joining them to procure a certain quantity of ſuch embroidered veſt- 
ments, and ſend them to Rome for his uſe \. | 

Indeed, the ſacerdotal habits, embelliſhed by the Engliſh artiſts, 
appear to have juſtly deſerved the encomiums beſtowed upon them, 


* 'The maid and her miſtreſs, I pre- + Innocent IV. 
ſame, reſided both at Weſtminſter. $ Ad planetas & capas ſuas choralrs ador- 
+ Mitras etiam tres, & ſandalia operis nandas. Mat. Paris, Hiſt. Angl, ſub anno 
mirifici, que domina Chriſtiana, prioriſſa 1246, page 705, : 
de Markgate, diligentiſimè fecerat, Mat. 
Paris, in Vita Abbatam, p. 71. 
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If they correſpond with the deſcriptions given of then by the co- 
temporary writers, ſome of them were nearly covered with gold 
and precious ſtones, and others were beautifully decorated with 
figures of men, of beaſts, of birds, and of flowers K. 

The art of embroidery, poſterior to the Conqueſt, was not confihed 
ſolely to the decorative parts of dreſs: it was taken up upon a broader 
bafis ; and ſuits of tapeſtry were produced from the ncedle, which ex- 
hibited not only the ſimple parts of Nature ſingly, but extended to ſuch 
a combination of thoſe parts as was neceſſary to produce hiſtorical 
ſubjects, or rather a ſucceſſion of different repreſentations of the ſame 
hiſtory. The tapeſtry at Bayeux, in Normandy, which is preſerved 
to this day in the cathedral-church of that city, 13 a curious and a va- 
luable proof of the truth of this aſſertion. I ſhall give the deſcription 
of this precious relique of antiquity in the words of a modern au- 
thor , who ſpeaks from his own obſervation : I had,” ſays he, 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that famous piece of furniture, which 
with great exactneſs, though in barbarous needle-work, repreſents the 
hiſtory of Harold, king of England F, and of William, duke of 
Normandy, from the embaſly of the former to duke William, at the 
command of Edward the Confeflor, to his overthrow and death at 
the battle fought near Haſtings. The ground of this piece of work 
is a white linen cloth, or canvas, one foot eleven inches in depth, and 
two hundred and twelve feet in length. The figures of men, horſes, 
&c. are in their proper colours, worked in the manner of the ſam- 
plers in worſted, and of a ſtyle not unlike what we ſee. upon the 
China and Japan ware; thoſe of the men particularly, being without 
the leaſt ſymmetry or proportion. There is a ſmall border, which 
runs at the top and at the bottom of the tapeſtry, with ſeveral figures 
of men, beaſts, flowers, and even fables, which have nothing to 
do with the hiſtory, but are only ornaments. At the end of every 
particular ſcene there is a tree by way of diſtintion; and over 
many of the principal figures there are inſcriptions, but many of 
them obliterated. It 1s annually hung up on St. John's day, and 
goes round the nave of the church, where it continues eight days; 
and, at all other times, it is carefully kept, locked up in a ſtrong 
wainſcote preſs, in a chapel on the South ſide of the cathedral dedi- 
cated to Thomas Becket. By tradition, it is called duke William's 
toilette, and ſaid to be the work of Matilda his queen and the ladies 
of her court, after he had obtained the crown of England.” 


833 
* Mat. Paris, in Vita Abbatim; & + Anglo-Norman Antiquities, by Dr. 
Hiſt, Cænobii Burg. pp. 100, 101, Ducarel, p. 79 ; and Appendix, p. 2. 
Harold the Second. 


Thus 
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Thus far my author; who candidly confeſſes, that the attribution 
of this work to the queen of the Conqueror depends entirely upon 
tradition; I ſhall therefore, with leſs heſitation, offer the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the ſubject: ſo far as one may judge from 
the habits and general coſtume exhibited in this celebrated veſtige 
of antiquity, it appears to have been the production of an artiſt 
more modern than the fair Matilda. I ſhould place it half a cen- 
tury, at leaſt, poſterior to the event it is deſigned to commemorate ; 
and I am ned in this opinion by the examination of tlie paint- 
ings contained in ſeveral manuſcripts which appear to be nearly coeval- 
with the Conqueſt, and from comparing them with others that are 


decidedly of the twelfth century; I have conſtantly found the latter- 


more agreeable to the repreſentations upon the tapeſtry than the 


former; but one manuſcript in particular I wiſh to diſtinguiſh upon- 


this occaſion, from which this work has received the embelliſhment 


of ſeveral inerefing figures *; the printings, therein contained, ef-- 
t repre 1 


pecially thoſe tl ſent the military habiliments of the twelſth 
century, correſpond ſo exactly with the ſtyle of drawing and form 


of the armour, as we find it diſplayed by the needle- work, that one 

| had been copied from the other, 
or that both of them had been deſigned by the ſame artiſt +. It | 
tradition has antedated the execution of this celebrated tapeſtry, per- 
haps the error .aroſe from its having been manufactured in England, 


would naturally conclude the one 


and by an artiſt whoſe name might correſpond with that of the Con- 


r conſort. Tapeſtries of the ſame kind were certainly uſed at 
this period in England ; for Matthew Paris informs us, that Richard, . 
abbot of St. Alban's 2, decorated the altar of his church with an 


hanging of. tapeſtry, which contained the. repreſentations of the ſuf- 
ferings of St. Albany. 


The MS. here alluded to is an an- from two delineations contained in the 
dient. Miſſal of the twelfth century, in ſame MS. 


* 
£ 


the poſſeflion of Francis Douce, Eſq. + See the middle figure, plate XIIII. 


It is emiched with ſeveral rude but cu- 2? 
rious paintings adorned with ornament- 1 
al, borders; one of which is given as a paſfo Sancti Albani figuratur, Vita Ab. 
ſpecimen, plate XL: the figures are taken bat. S. Albani, p. 55. | 


To was abbot from 1088 to 1119. 


Some 
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Some curſory remarks have already occurred reſpecting the pro- 
greſſive alterations that took place in the dreſſes of the Englith 
ſubſequent to the Norman Conqueſt “: in the preſent chapter, a 
few general obſervations may properly enough be added previouſly 
to the entering upon a more minute inveſtigation of the various com- 
ponent parts of thoſe dreſſes, ſeparately conſidered. 

The ſumptuary laws, aſſiſted by the example of Henry the Firſt, 

roduced a temporary reform in ſeveral faſhionable abſurdities that 
had been prevalent in England during the life-time of his brother 
Rufus +. I have faid a temporary reform, becaule the tenor of an- 
cient hiſtory ſufficiently proves, that a variety of exuberances of fancy 
relative to dreſs, equally condemnable with thoſe that preceded them, 
if not, in many inſtances, the ſame revived again, took place 
before the death of the royal reformiſt. Whether this relapſe origi- 


nated from a repeal of the laws juſt now alluded to, or from a want 


of their being enforced with ſufficient rigour, I thall not preſume to 
determine; but the laſt propoſition, joined with a relaxation of ex- 
ample at the court, appears to me to haye been the efficient cauſe. 
Stephen ſucceeded the elder Henry in the throne of England ; 
and, as his title to the crown was not perfectly conſiſtent with the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the country, he is ſaid to have endeavoured, upon 
a political principle, to recommend himſelf to the favour of the no- 
bility, and the people at large, by the indulgence of pomp and good 
living. Soon after his coronation,” ſays an ancient hiſtorian 2, he 
celebrated the feſtival of Eaſter at London; and his court was 
crowded with multitudes of the nobility, where there was diſplayed 
ſuch brilliancy of gold, of filver, and of gems, with ſuch variety 
of veſtments, and ſuch ſumptuous feaſtingh, as far exceeded the 
ſplendor of any ſolemnity that had been previouſly ſeen in this king- 
dom.” The love of finery, under the auſpices of ſuch a monarch, 
would probably have increaſed to a great extent, had not the troubles, 
which clouded the major part of his reign, reſtrained its growth. It 
bloſſomed again, however, towards the concluſion of his govern- 
ment; and his ſucceſſor, Henry the Second, ſeems to have adopted 
the ſame ſyſtem ; which ſyſtem, being countenanced by Becket, the 
favourite ſaint of the preceding Monkiſh writers, probably ſecured 
this prince from the ſeverity of cenſure, which had been ſo bountifully 


beſtowed upon his predeceſſors. 


* See page 87, et infra. t Annales Rogeri de Hoveden, pars 


+ See page 121, | prior, fol. 276. ſub anno 1136. 
$ Dap/ilitate, Ibid, 


FD: In 
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In the dawn of his greatneſs, Becket manifeſted his predilection for 
pomp and ceremony; and the royal favour afforded him ample 
means for the indulgence of his inclination. When he was chancellor 
of England, he was NEED by the king ambaſſador to the 
court of France, to ſettle the preliminaries reſpecting the marriage of 
prince Henry and the daughter of the French king; and this he 
thought a proper time to manifeſt to the people of both nations, that 
he was, at leaſt, the ſecond man in his own country. Fitz Stephen, 
his chaplain and hiſtorian, and who was probably an eye-witneſs to 
the facts he relates, endeavours to excuſe the oſtentatious pride of his 
133 diſplayed upon this occaſion, by ſaying, that his view, in ex- 

ibiting to a foreign court the opulence, or rather luxury, of the 
Engliſh nation, was in order to excite the admiration of the people, 
that due honour might be done to the king his maſter through him, 
and to himſelf, from the ſplendor of his appearance“. The hiſtorian 
then proceeds to recite the manner in which the haughty prelate tra- 
velled, and the nature of his equipage; and from his deſcription I 
ſhall ſelect the following extracts, which ſeem to be pertinent to the 
preſent purpoſe : He had two hundred horſemen in his train, conſiſtin 
of clergymen, with knights, eſquires, and the ſons of noblemen, 
attending upon him in a military capacity, and ſervants of ſeveral de- 
grees. They were all equipped with arms, and clothed with new and 
elegant | gar every one according to his rank. He had with him 
twenty-four changes of apparel, intended, I preſume, for preſents ta 
the French officers of ſtate. The hiſtorian then adds, that no kind of 
elegance was ſpared upon this occaſion, ſuch as furs of the moſt 
precious kinds, with palls and ſuits of tapeſtry, to adorn the ſtate-bed 
and bed-chamber ; and alſo that he took with him dogs and birds of 
every ſpecies, that were proper for the ſports of monarchs, or uſed 
by the wealthy. This little army was followed by eight carriages 
conſtructed for ſwiftneſs; and every one of theſe carriages was drawn 
by five large and beautiful horſes; to every horſe was appointed a 
ſtrong young man, clad in a new tunic, which was girded about his. 
loins ; and every carriage was followed by a poſt-horfe with a guard : 
in theſe conveyances, the plate, the jewels, the ſacred veſſels, the or- 
naments for the altar, and all the furniture belonging to the chan- 
cellor and his company, were depoſited. 


* Parat ofterdere © effundere Iuxis mie, & miſffi ſua in ſe. W. Stephanide, 
Anglicani opulenttam, ut apud omnes £©/ in vita S. Thome Cantuarienfis. 
in omnibus honorctur perſona mittentis in 
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PART IV. 


The coronation-dreſs of Richard the Firſt is particularly deſcribed 
by ſeveral of our antient hiſtorians * ; and, probably, becauſe it was 
uncommonly ſplendid : 1t appears, indeed, that the whole ceremony 
of his inauguration was conducted with more pomp and magnificence 
than had been diſplayed upon the ſame occaſion in the preceding 
ages. The biſhops, the abbots, and many of the ſuperior clergy, 
were clothed in copes of filk F: they were preceded by the inferior 
clergy habited in hitte. The king, having previouſly taken the co- 
ronation-oath, was diveſted of all his garments, excepting his irt, 
which was open upon the ſhoulders, and his drawers F : theſe, I 
preſume, were fitted to the legs, and anſwered the purpoſe of ſtock- 
ings ; for, ſtockings, which certainly formed a very material article of 
dreſs at that period, are not mentioned; but immediately aſter- 
wards it is faid, that ſandals, ornamented with gold, were put upon 
his fect &; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury gave him the 
ſceptre into his right hand, and the regal ſtaff into his left, and 
then anointed him in three ſeveral places; a conſecrated linen 
veil J was then placed upon his head; and over the veil a cap, 
or hat **: he was then clothed with the royal veſtments, namely, 
the tunic, and the dalmatic, or ſuper-tunic; the archbiſhop then 
gave him the ſword, and two noblemen applied the ſpurs of gold 
to his feet; and, being inveſted with a mantle, he was led to the 
altar, where he promiſed to keep inviolable the oath he had taken. 
The crown was then taken from the altar and given to the arch 
biſhop, who placed it upon the head of the king + ; and, ſo crowned, 
he was conducted to his throne, After the ceremonies and proceſ- 

ſion 


* Anna]. Rog. de Hoveden, fol. 374. 
See alſo John Bromton, Henry Hun- 
tingdon, Matthew Paris, &c. ſub an. 
1199. 

+ Capis ſericis. 

+ Camifia et braccis. Hoveden.— Brom- 
ton calls the drawers brats. 

$ Deinde calnate ut eum ſandalits auro 
emitextis, Hoveden, &c, ut ſupra. 

Vi. gam regalom. I have a tranſeript 
brfore me, communicated by Thomas 
Aſtle, Eſq. from an ancient roll, dated 
% Johannis, and intituled, De Tecatibus 
recipiendis,” in which particular mention 
is made of the great iceptre (magnum 
jeeptrum) uſed at his coronation, and the 
regal ſtaff orrod of gold (virgam auream), 
turmounted with a dove; which was 


probably the caſe in the preſent inſtance. 
(See plate XXVIII.) 

q Conjecratum pannum lineum. Hove- 
den, &c. ibid. 

* Pzlenn, ibid. This paſſige proves 
that the coronation-crown differed from 
the crown uſually worn by the Anglo- 
Norman monarchs at this period ; and in 
the document, juſt mentioned in a pre- 
ceding note, 1 find the following entry : 
magnam coronam gue venit de Alnanie, 
« This great crown,” ſays Mr. Aſtle, 
* was probably that which the emperor 
Henry VI. ſent tohim;” that is, to king 
John. Sec Hoveden, fol. 341. 

++ In an inventory taken of the re- 
galia, dated 56 Henry III, mention is 
mite of a large and precious crown to 


which 
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lion were concluded, the king laid afide the regal veſtments and the ; 
crown, and clothed himſelf with lighter garments, and aſſumed a — 
crown of leſs weight ; and, ſo decorated, came forth to dinner. 

The love of ſplendor feems, indeed, to have been a prevalent 
paſſion in the mind of Richard the Firſt; and the magnificence, with 
which he appeared in his journey to the Holy Land, is ſpoken of by 
the ancient hiſtorians in ſuch terms as ſeem to border upon romance: 
it excited the admiration of the foreign powers, and the envy of 
the French king, whoſe glories were eclipſed by the ſuperior pomp 
and valour of the Engliſh monarch “. 

In the buſy reign of John, the prevalent luxuries relative to dreſs 
were probably abridged ; at leaſt, they do not appear to have excited 
the ſeverity of hiſtorical cenſure at that period. We learn from an 
original document, preſerved at the Record Office in the Tower of 
London, that the ſum of ſeventy-four pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and 
nine pence, was ordered to be paid, by the king's treaſurer, for the 

urchaſe of coronation-robes for the uſe of the ſovereign and his 
conſort Iſabel, when ſhe was crowned queen, and the king inaugurated 
the ſecond time F. 

In the reign of Henry the Third every ſpecies of oſtentatious pa- 
rade was revived with additional vigour ; and the hiſtory of Matthew 
Paris, the monk of St. Albans, who lived at that time, abounds with 
deſcriptions of ſplendid entertainments and exceſſes of perſonal 
adornments exhibited upon thoſe occaſions, to which it ſeems he 
was ſometimes an eye-witneſs ; and his reflections upon theſe faſhion- 
able vices, as they were called, are replete with ſeverity. 

When Ifabel, the ſiſter of Henry the Third, was affianced to the 
emperor Frederic, ſhe was conducted to Sandwich by her brother 
with three thouſand horſemen in his train, and was “ furniſhed with 
all worldly abundance.” She had with her, according to the hiſto- 
Tian, a crown of moſt curious workmanſhip, made on purpoſe for her, 
of pure gold, and enriched with precious ſtones; to which were 
added rings and bracelets of gold, with jewels, caſkets, and orna- 
ments of every kind appertaining to women, not only in great abun- 
dance, but even in ſuperfluous quantities F. 

The 


EP 
* wth 6 


which no price was affixed ; and of three + Jxxiiii lib. xix fol. ix den. quod 
other crowns of gold, valued at three poſuit in robis emendis ad ſecundam corona- 


hundred and ſixty-eight pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings, and four pence, Rymeri Fœ- 


dera, vol. I. p. 878. 
* A ſplendid mantle, belonging to 


this king, is mentioned in page 98. 


tionem no/tram ct ad coronationem reginæ 
noſire., Ex Rotulo Libertat. 29 3 

A. D. 1201. Memb. 3. 
t Fabricata eft corona opere ſubtiliſiime ex 
auro obrizo primo & puriſſimo, cum gemmis 
precio» 
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The following year, when the king eſpouſed Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Raymond earl of Provence, the citizens of London met him 
and his conſort on their way, and conducted them with great 
pomp through the city, which was ornamented upon that occaſion 
with banners of filk, garlands, palls, and tapeſtry. Such of the 
citizens as claimed, by ancient right, an office at the coronation, pro- 
ceeded with the king to Weſtmmſter, habited in veſtments of ſilk, 
with gowns called cyclades interwoven with gold “. 

When the ſame monarch conferred the honour of knighthood upon 


William of Valence, 4 he was,” fays the hiſtorian, © ſumptuouſly 


arrayed in a gilded veſtment of baudekins of the moſt precious kind: 
he wore a coronet or {ſmall crown of gold upon his head, called in the 
Engliſh language a garland; and fat upon the throne of ftate 
in a glorious manner d. 

But every preceding exhibition of grandeur ſeems to have been 
eclipſed by the extraordinary pomp with which the nuptials of 
Alexander the Third, king of Scotland, with Margaret the eldeſt 
daughter of Henry the 'Third, were celebrated at York. Matthew 
Paris, who was preſent at the ceremony, and of courſe had never 
ſeen any thing equally ſplendid, appears to have been more diſ- 
guſted than pleaſed at what he faſtidiouſly calls the foppery of the 
times || : there were,” ſays he, © great abundance of people of all 
ranks, multitudes of the nobility of England, France, and Scot- 
land, with crowds of knights and military officers, the whole of 
them wantonly adorned with garments of filk, and ſo transformed 
with abundance of ornaments, that it would be impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe their dreſſes particularly without being tireſome to the Reader, 
though they might indeed excite his aſtoniſhment. Upwards of one 
thouſand knights, on the part of the king of England, attended the 
nuptials in veſtments of filk which are commonly called cointiſes I: 
theſe veſtments on the morrow were laid aſide, and the ſame knights 
appeared in new robes, repreſenting the officers of the court **. Sixty 
and more knights, with other officers of equal rank, attended upon 
the part of the king of Scotland in veſtments equally ſplendid. 

This love of parade was by no means confined to England: in- 
deed, I rather think it was imported from the continent. An ancient 


preciocifſimis, &c. Matt. Paris, Hiſt, Major, Coronula aurca que wulgariter garlan- 
ſub an. 1235. da dicitur. Ibid. 

* Sericis vgſtimentis ornati; cycladibus $ Sedens gloriose in ſolio regio. Ibid, 
auro textis circundati. Matt. Paris, ſub || Laſciva wanitas. Ibid. fub anno 12 51. 
anno 1236. q Vuulgariter loguamur cointiſes. Ibid, 


+ Rex ueſte deaurata, fats de preciofi ji * * 'Se/e.curt# repreeſentarunt. Ibid, 
240 baldekino, Ibid. ſub an. 1247. 


Qq author, 
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author *, ſpeaking of the great feſtival that was held at Paris at the 
coronation of queen Mary in the year of our Lord 1275, ſays, ** it 
was extremely grand, inſomuch that it would be almoſt impoſſible to 
deſcribe the different diſplays of pomp and ceremony. The ba- 
rons and the knights,” continues he, were habited in veſtments of 
divers colours : 1 they appeared in green, ſometimes in blue, 
then again in grey, and afterwards in ſcarlet, varying the colours 
according to their fancies. Their breaſts were adorned with fibulz, 
or broches, of gold ; and their ſhoulders with precious ſtones, of 
great magnitude, ſuch as emeralds, ſapphires, jacinths, pearls, ru- 
bies, and other rich ornaments. The ladies who attended had rings 
of gold, ſet with topaz-ſtones and diamonds, upon their fingers; 
their heads were ornamented with elegant creſts, or garlands ; and 
their wimples were compoſed of the richeſt ſtuffs, embroidered with 
pure gold, and embelliſhed with pearls and other jewels.” 

The ancient monaſtic hiſtorians, and thoſe eſpecially of our own 
country, have been very delicate in the applications of their cenſure 
to the foibles of the fair ſex d: the ſame politeneſs, however, did 
not reſtrain the more exuberant fancies of the early poets; and none 
have been more ſevere in their reflections upon this ſubject than the 
authors of the Romance of the Rofe |}; particularly John de Meun, 
who finiſhed the poem: he greatly exceeded his predeceſſor in the 
ſeverity of his cenſures, and extended his ſarcaſms beyond the bounds 
of truth or decency. It 1s remarkable, that two of the moſt offenſive 
lines in the whole work ſhould have been adopted, with little or no 


variation, by a modern poet of our own nation I: he has, indeed, been 


blamed, and juſtly blamed, for broaching ſuch a ſentiment amongſt us: 
but the French bard was in imminent danger of ſuffering an exemplary 
puniſhment: for his temerity : being on a time ſurrounded by a party 
of females, who were determined to revenge the inſult their whole 
ſex had ſuſtained by his malevolence, he had recourſe to variety of ar- 
guments to appeaſe their anger, but in vain, until at laſt he cried out, 
If I muſt be puniſhed by you, as I perceive it is determined I ſhall, 
be, let the fair one, who beſt amongſt you deſerves the cenſure, be the 
firſt to inflict the penalty.” The reſult was fayourable for the culprit, 
who was ſuffered to eſcape, becauſe no one of the aflembly would 
acknowledge herſelf deſerving of the accuſation. 


* This author wrote, in the fourteenth died A. D. 1260, leaving it unfiniſhed. 
century, the Hiſtory of France ; which is It was afterwards taken up and com- 
preſerved in MS: in the Royal Library at pleted by John de Meun about the 
the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 20. c. VII. year 1304. 


+ Les fremaux d'or es poitrines. MS, The lines in French are: 

: Cretones, MIS. Toutes etes, ſerem ou futes, 

d See pages 107 and 109. De fait ou de volonte, putes. 

{| This poem is written in French: it Which Pope expreſſes in one line: 
was begun by William de Lorris, who Every woman is at heart a rake. 
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r 


The Habits of the Men in the Thirteenth Century not much 
varied nor increaſed. — The Tabard. — The Suver-totus, or 
Over- all. Ihe ſeveral Parts of Dreſs already mentioned re- 
confidered. | 


95 does not appear that the habits of the men in this country 
were materially altered during the thirteenth century, nor their 
number much increaſed : we meet, indeed, with ſeveral new names 
appropriated to their dreſs ; but the greater part of them, I truſt, may 
be properly enough applied to ſome recent modification of the ſame 
garments we have already examined. The 7abard, and the ſuper-totus, 
or over-all, mentioned in the writings of this period, ſeem to lay 
the greateſt claim to novelty ; and for this reaſon I ſhall ſpeak of 
them under ſeparate heads. 

The TABARD was a ſpecies of mantle which covered the front 
of the body and the back, but was open at the ſides from the ſhoul- 
ders downwards *. At the time of its introduction it was chiefly uſed 
by the ſoldiers; it was afterwards adopted by travellers on horſeback ; 
and at length became familiar with moft claſſes of people. It was 
ſometimes worn by the women, and formed alſo part of the dreſs 
appropriated to ſeveral religious orders. In the early repreſentations 


of the tabard, it appears to have been of equal length before and 


behind, and reached a little lower than the loins : its length, how- 
ever, was not always the ſame, as we may learn from the writings 
of the time. The clergy were commanded to have their tabards of a 


* Du Cange calls it /unica, ſex ſagum militare, Glols, ſab voce Tabardum. 


moderate 
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moderate length“; and long tabards are expreſſly ſpoken of Þ : theſe, 
I preſume, were ſuch as were adopted by the nobility ; and, agreeable 
to this opinion, we find king Richard the Second repreſented in a 
tabard, richly embroidered with the arms of France and England, 
reaching to his heels F. | 

The SUPER-TOTUS. This garment is alſo called balandrana, 
and balandrava, by the writers of this period, and was perfectly ana- 
logous, I doubt not, to the /uper-veſtimentum ſpoken of in the ſuc- 
ceeding century. The ſuper-totus anſwered the purpoſe of the modern 
great-coat, and was worn over the other garments, as the name ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſes. It was uſed by travellets, and chiefly by ſuch as 
rode on horſeback d. The figure on the right hand, in the circle at 
the bottom of the ſeventy- ſecond plate, is depicted with a garinent 
or like kind; and in this inſtance we ſee the right arm 1s left at 
iberty. 1 a 

The SHORT TUNIC, when appropriated to the ruſtics, was ſome- 
times worn without the belt, as we find it exemplified by the figure 
towards the left hand upon the fifty-firſt plate; but this does not ap- 
pear by any means to have been a general cuſtom. The tunics be- 
longing to perſons of more elevated ſtations, eſpecially ſuch of them as 
are employed in hunting, or other exerciſes that required agility, are 
repreſented open at the front from the girdle downwards, as we ſee 
them depicted upon the fifty-third plate. The tunic of the middle 
figure upon the fifty-ſecond plate 1s ſhaped in a particular manner at 
the bottom, and 4s, I preſume, one of that ſpecies of cut or ſlaſhed 
garments which, according to Bromton and other ancient authors, 
forbidden to be worn in England ||. 

Du Cange mentions a kind of pectoral which he calls a winter- 
tunic A; but of this I have not ſeen any ſpecimen. Matthew Paris 
ſpeaks alſo of double garments for the winter, which belonged to king 
Henry the 'Third and his courtiers ** ; but theſe might probably be 


mentis laqueatis, uteretur. Johan. Brom- 
ton, ſub an. 1188. Fr guid nullus habeat 
panes deciſos & laceatos. Gervaſius Do- 


* Tabarda wo WR" s moderate. Con- 
cil. Budenſean. A. D. 1279. 
17 _— tabardum for the preſbyters 
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of the Hoſpital de Elſing- ſpittel at Lon - robern. ſub eodem anno. 
don. A. D. 1331. Dugdale's Monaſti- J PeQoralis,—tunica hyemalis, gud pec- 
con, vol. II. tus tegitur. Du Cange, ſub voce pectoralis. 


1 See plate LXXXIV. TN 

The monks of the order of St. Bene- 
dict were forbidden to wear the 6alan- 
drana, or any other garment appertain- 
ing to the laity, when they rode out. Con- 
ci. Albienſe, an. 1254, cap. 53. | 

I Staturum fuit in Anglorum gente, ne quiz 
eſcarleto Sabelino vario vel griſeo, aut ve/ti- 


** Veſtibus duplicibus. Matt. Paris, 
Hiſt. Major, ſub an. 1254. Without 


doubt, the garments were varied accord- 
ing to the ſeaſons, Robert de Sunercote 
probably received his name from ſome 
— 


1241. 


nce of this kind, Ibid, ſub an, 
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long tunics, or mantles, lined with fur. It is evident, from great 

variety of examples, that the tunics of both kinds were lined with ma- 

terials of different colours, if not of different textures, from the outer 
arts of the ſame garments. 

The LONG 'TUNIC in many inſtances 1s alſo depicted open at 
the bottom, as we ſee it repreſented upon the fifty-fourth plate; but 
a more ſtriking example occurs upon the fifty-fixth plate; and the 
tunic of the king upon the fifty-ninth plate 1s open at the breaſt, and 
turned back on either ſide like two ſmall lappels. 

The DALMATIC was a ſpecies of the long tunic, and a veſiment 
principally appropriated to the clergy ; but 1t was alſo worn by the 
Englith monarchs at the time of their coronation, and upon other 
occaſions of great ſolemnity *. The dalmatic formed part of the 
coronition-habit of Richard the Firſt, and was put upon him 1imme- 
diately after the tunic : + this garment is clearly repreſented upon 
the fifty-ſeventh plate: it has looſe ſleeves, reaching to the elbows ; 
and is ſomewhat ſhorter than the tunic. A dalmatic of dark purple 
occurs in an inventory of the regalia, taken in the ninth year of king 
John 4. 

The ROBE, which was indiſcriminately worn by all perſons of 
rank, was alſo a garment of the tunic-kind, and, like it, was put upon 
the body over the head, as the following anecdote, recorded by 
Matthew Paris, will clearly prove: Henry the Firſt, according to 
that author, was accuſtomed, whenever he had a new robe made 
for himſelf, to cauſe another to be made from the ſameè cloth, and pre- 
ſented, as a mark of reſpect, to his brother Robert, then confined in 
priſon.—** It chanced,” adds he, on a feſtival-day, that the king, 
in endeavouring to put on a new ſcarlet robe, burſt a ſtitch in the 
collar d, which had been made too narrow for his head: he therefore 
laid it aſide, and ſaid to thoſe about him, Take away this garment, 
and give it to the duke my brother, whole head is ſmaller than mine. 
Unfortunately, the rent was not mended when it was delivered to the 
duke, who, diſcovering the fracture, was highly offended, and 
accuſed the king of mocking him, by ſending him his old and torn 
garments, as an alms given to a pauper ; and he took the matter ſc: 


much to heart, that he refuſed his food, and pined to death ||.” 


* 'The dalmatic of St. Edward is ſaid Nigra purpura. Tower Rolls Patent 
to have been preſerved many years after ꝙ Johan, No. 24. 
his death. d {ntroitum capucit, qui gulerum wvulga- 
+ Veſticrunt eum—primo tunica, de- riter gallice appellatur. Matt. Paris, ſub. 
indè dalmatica, &c. See the full deſcrip- an. 1134. | 
tion of his habit, page 147. |} Ibid, 
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The robe is alſo frequently called in Latin capa and cap/a, becauſe 
It uſually had a cape, or hood, belonging to it. 'The capa, I pre- 
fume, was originally a covering for the head, and diſtinct from any 
other part of the dreſs: at length it became an appendage to the 
robe, the gown, and the mantle; and in variety of inſtances they 
are all three indefinitely called by its name k. Du Cange, or an 
author cited by him, derives the word capa from the uſe of the gar- 
ment itſelf, namely, its covering the greater part of the wearer 4; but 
this definition ſeems to partake more of ingenuity than of veriſimi- 
htude. Matthew Paris, indeed, mentions a veſtment of this kind 
without an hood + ; but he ſpeaks of it as a garment of little value, 
which had probably loſt that appendage. 

The robes were compoſed of different materials, and their co- 
lours probably depended upon the fancy of the wearers. In the 
fixth year of John's reign, a robe that the king gave to Richard 
Lepor, his huntſman, coſt ten ſhillings. F. The ſame prince ordered 
kis treaſurer to pay to William de Camera fifteen ſhillings, and to 
Hugh de Melville the ſame ſum, to purchaſe each of them a new 
robe ||. He alſo cauſed eleven pounds eighteen ſhillings to be paid 
for eight robes for the knights belonging to his court. From an 
ancient writer, cited by Du Cange, we learn that, in the year 1202, 
a green robe, lined with cendel, coſt fixty ſhillings ; and the lining 
itſelf was eſtimated at forty ſhillings *. Henry the Third gave order 
to his tailor to make two robes ornamented with fringes of gold, and 
diverſified with various colours r. He alſo required three other 
robes de quintifis; one of them to be made with the beft violet- 
coloured ſamit, embroidered with three little leopards in front, and 
three behind ; and the other two with the choiceſt cloth that could 
be procured. Matthew Paris alſo, ſpeaking of the dreſſes of the 
Engliſh nobility who attended at the marriage of Alexander, king of 
Scotland, with the daughter of king Henry the Third, informs us, 
that they were habited in veſtments of ſilk, commonly called coin- 
tiſes, on the day the ceremony was performed ; but on the day 
following theſe garments were laid aſide, and they appeared in new 


* The capa, or hooded mantle, is + Habens PAUPEREM capam fine capu- 
ſpoken of in page 97. The robe men- tio. Ibid ſub an. 1247. 


tioned in the foregoing anecdote is alſo $ 'Tower Rolls, memb. 21. 
called capa : Hæc capa deferatur, &c. || Ibid. memb. 8. 11. 
Matt. Paris, ut ſupra. 'The ſame author q Ibid. 21. 


ſpeaks of velles pretiofiſimas, quas robas * Gloſs. in voce cendalum. 
vulgariter appellamus, de eſcarleto præelecto, + cum aurifraxis ſemilatis & 
ſub an. 1248. varii coloris, Clauſ. 36 Hen. III. 


+ Capam—guia quaſi totum capiat homi® memb. 30. 
nem. Ibid. in voce caps, 
robes. 
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robes.* The word guiniifis or corniifis, related, I preſume, to ſome 
particular form or faſhion of the garments known in England at 


that time. | 
The SUPER-'TUNIC and the SURCOAT. I have nothing new 


to offer in the preſent chapter reſpecting the ſaper-lunic, which, pro- 
bably, as I obſerved before, originated from the furcoat of the Sax- 
ons ; though we {hall find both theſe garinents mentioned in the 
ſucceeding century, but not apparently diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
I have conſidered them both as garments appropriated to the winter; 
and, in proof that the latter was fo, I ſhall cite the authority of 
Philip Mouſkes, an ancient French poet. He informs us, that Char- 
lemagne had always in winter a new ſurcoat with ſleeves, lined 
with fur, to guard his body and his breaſt from the cold &.“ 

The garments called cyclades by Matthew Paris, which, he informs 
us, were worn by the citizens of London who aſliſted at the corona- 
tion of Henry the Third and his queen, were ſuper-tunics, or gowns, 
rather than mantles ; becauſe he ſpeaks of them as ſurrounding their 
other veſtments ||. The cyclas, that formed part of the coronation- 
habit of Judith, daughter to the king of Bohemia, is expreſsly ſaid 
to have reſembled a dalmatic ; and it was worn immediately beneath 
the mantle. The cyclades of the Londoners were outer garments, 
and probably ſupplied the place of the mantle, as the gown appears 
continually to have done ; but in ſome inſtances the cyclas ſeem to 
have been uſed as a cloak or mantle. 


The MANTLE. The hort mantle, during this century, ſeems to 


have given place greatly to the caputium, or hooded cloak, which covered 


* Veſtiti ſerico, ut vulgariter loguamur $ A toujours en iver , ot, 
cointiſes, in nuptiis; & in craſtino, omni- A mances un noviel ſurcot 
tus illis abjectis, in novis robis apparuerunt, Fourre de wair, & de goupis, 
Hiſt. Major, ſub an. 1251. Pour garder ſon corps & ſon dis. 
' + In this ſenſe the appellation was In vita Caroli Magni. 


certainly underſtood by the cotemporary And in the Tower Rolls there is an or- 


French writers. William de Lorris, in der from king John for“ unam robam de 
the Romance of the Roſe, deſcribing the rico furratam de purpuro cendalio, © unam 


dreſs of Mirth, ſays, he was veſted 
D'une robe moult deſguiſee, 
Dui fut en maint lieu inciſee, 
Et de coppee, par cointiſe. 
Line 839, & infra, 
Chaucer tranſlates theſe lines thus : 
CUrought was His robe in ſtraunge gyle, 
And al to flyttered for queyntyſe. 
That is to ſay, is robe awas cut, or laſhed, 
in a quaint or ſirange manner, 


: Page 94. 


Furrata eft viridi cendalio Rot. Clauſ. m. *r 


ſuper-tunicam de blou et biſſo, et unam 
ſuper-tunicam de ęſcarleto, cujus medietas 
| Sericis veſtimentis ornati, cycladibus 
auro textis circundati. Hiſt, Major, ſub 
an. 1236. 
q Cycladem auro textam inſtar dalma- 
tice & preciofifſimi operis quam ſub mantello 


ferebat etiam auro texto induto. Monachus 


Pegavienſis, ſub an, 1096. See alſo pages 
131. 149. 
the 
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the ſhoulders, and rarely extended below the breaſt ; the hood itſelf 
was drawn up at pleaſure, and formed a covering for the head; 
but it 1s alſo frequently repreſented thrown off behind, and hanging 
upon the back. Examples of both are given upon the fifty fourth 
late *. The hood belonging to the middle figure is ornamented 
with a kind of fringe at the bottom. This garment appears to have 
originated with the inferior claſſes of people, to whom it is chiefly 
attributed by the illuminators of this century. In proceſs of time, 
however, we find the caputium was adopted by perſons of ſuperior rank. 
The caputium differed from the hooded mantles mentioned in a pre- 
ceding part of this work, not only in its fize, but in its faſhion. 

The long mantles do not appear to have undergone any material 
alteration during this century. The regal mantle repreſented upon 
the fifty-ſixth plate 1s thrown over the left ſhoulder without a fibula, 
or cordon ; but that upon the following plate 1s attached by a double 
cordon, which paſſes over the right ſhoulder.—Both theſe mantles 
are lined with ermine, or ſome other precious fur : the long mantle, 
lined with fur, was worn by both ſexes. Henry the 'Third ordered 
two mantles, lined with ermine, to be made, one for himſelf, and 
the other for the queen . The mantle belonging to Edward the Firſt, 
upon the fixtieth plate, is not only lined with ermine, but alſo- 
ornamented with a return of the ſame rich fur, falling a ſmall diſtance 
from the neck over the ſhoulders, breaſt, and back. 

The capa pluvialis, or, as it is called by the old French writers, 
chape a pluie, was evidently a garment uſed by travellers to defend 
them from the rain hq. It was certainly a large cloak, or mantle, 
thrown over the uſual dreſs, rather than a ſuper-tunic, or a robe, or 
any other ſtrait garment : therefore the pallium, or larger mantle, is 
ſaid by an ancient writer, cited by Du Cange, to have been com- 
monly called the cappa ||. Agreeable to this idea, a French poet of 
the thirteenth century ſpeaks of a party of knights, diſguiſed like 
merchants, in large cloaks J; and another contemporary writer 
deſcribes the capa pluvialis as a defenſive garment, in caſe of rain, 
worn over the other veſtments **; and probably it might in ſome 
meaſure reſemble the large horſeman's coats in uſe at the preſent 


day. 


* See alſo plate LI. q Tos a guiſe de narclic ans, 


Page 96. Fuzent verius de chapes grans. 
t Clauſ. 36 Hen. 3. memb. 30. Roman. de Florimond. 
d Agreeable to this idea, Matthew * Super pluviale veſ/e que capa voci- 
Paris calls theſe garments cape wviatoriz. tatur; and a French poet ſays, d'une 


Tollens pallium ſuum quod vulgo cappa cafe @ pluie aßen bla; which may be tranſ- 
vocatur. Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voce capa. lated, c/othed in a feu.=weatber cloak, 
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The CLOCA, which ſeems to be the Engliſh word cloak Latiniſed, 
was alſo a garment of the ſame kind, and allowed to the clergy when 
they rode on horſeback *. ; 

The BRACCI, or drawers, which Chaucer calls in the ſingular 
number a breche 4, appear to be larger and looſer than they were in 
the former century. There were two forts of drawers in uſe at this 
time : the firſt were faſtened, like the breeches of the preſent day, a 
little below the knees, as we ſee them exemplified by the middle figure 
upon the fifty-third plate. The ſecond ſort were connected with the 
hoſe, as they appear to be in the two other examples upon the ſame 
plate ; and alſo in that given upon the fifty-ſixth plate, where the 
hoſe are ornamented with the croſs-gartering, which, however, does 
not appear to have been a prevalent cuſtom at this period. The 
Engliſh word hoſe and the Latin word calige are generally conſidered 
as ſynonymous, and applied to the /tockings. It appears, however, 
from an order given by king John to his chamberlain, command- 
ing him to procure the neceſſary parts of dreſs for the uſe of his 
fon Geoffry, that they were diſtinct from each. other . The 5% 
at that time were Para? i the fame as the drawers, and the caligæ as 
the ſtockings ; and Malmſbury uſes the latter word in this ſenſe 8. 


The SHOES, according to the drawings of this century, do not 


ſeem to have undergone any material alteration, excepting only that 
in one inſtance we find the points at the toes ſomewhat longer and 
ſharper than uſual, as they appear upon the fifty-third plate; but 
the uſage of this kind of ſhoes does by no means appear to have 
been general. Sandals of purple cloth, and ſotulares ornamented with 
filligree-work of gold, are enumerated as parts of the dreſs belonging 


to king John ||. The /2tulares, or ſubtalares, were a ſpecies of ſhoes, 


that ſeem to have been principally calculated for warmth : they ſat clofe 
about the ancles, and frequently aſcended nearly half way up the leg, 
as thoſe appertaining to the king appear to do, plate fifty-21ght, and to 
the archbiſhop. on the ſixty-eighth plate. The ſandals,. I'preſume, 
were analogous to the open ſhoes which we find repreſented upon the 
fifty-ſeventh plate, where they feem to be ornamented with embroi- 
dery. An example of the /hor? bocts worn at this period occurs upon 
the fifty-fifth plate: theſe differed from the /ubtalares in being looker ; 


* In equitando clocà retunda competentis Rot. Libertat. 29 an. Johan. memb. 1. 


8 


long itudinis utantur, &c. Matt. Paris, See page 104. 
Vit. Abbat. fol. 252. || Tunicam ae purpura, & ſandalia de 
+ A breche and eke a sherte, Rhyme of eodem panno, & unum par ſotularium res- 
Sir Thopas. | tas de orfrafio, &6. de Jocal. recipiendis. 
t Tria paria hoſarum & due paria Pat. ge Johannis, No. 24. | 
caligarum ad opus Gaufridi filit noi\tri. -» 
Qs. r 


| 
| 
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and they were worn without any bandages to faſten them upon the 
legs. | 
There was not any material change in the manner of wearing the 
hair during the thirteenth century, ſome few inſtances excepted ; 
in which it appears to have been confined to one curl at the bottom, 
and extended at the ſides to a greater diſtance than it had been prior 
to that period. The beard continued to be worn without the leaſt 
apparent change of faſhion. To what has been ſaid in a former 
chapter concerning the bat, or the pileus, as it is called in Latin, may 
be added, that it was occaſionally uſed as a mark of prerogative. It 
15 recorded, that Richard the Firſt, while he was detained as a pri- 
ſoner by the emperor, diveſted himſelf of his right to the crown of 
England, and reſigned the ſame to the emperor, giving his pileus to 
that potentate, as the ſymbol of his reſignation, which however was 
immediately reſtored to him *. And, in after-times, Edward the 
Third, by the conſent of parliament, ſolemnly inveſted his ſon 
the Black Prince with the title of prince of Wales, giving him a cap 
of flate ſurmounted with a coronet, which was placed upon his head, 
and a ring of gold for his finger, and a rod of filver which was de- 
livered into his hand : ſo alſo John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was 
created duke of Aquitain by the gift of the pileus, and a rod, the ſtaff 
of office, both of which he received from the hands of king Richard 
the Second, his nephew . This hat, or cap of flate, is exemplified 
upon the fiſty- ſixth plate: the figure there delineated repreſents a 
perſonage of the higheſt rank 1n his official capacity, holding a ſword 
inſtead of the rod, which in ſeveral inſtances appears to have been 
cuſtomary : the top of this cap is ornamented with a taſſel. 

The CROWN is varied in its form in the four repreſen- 
tations given of it upon the fifty-ſeventh and the three follow- 


1ng plates; but its appearance upon the fifty ninth plate 1s alto- 


gether ſingular. The monarchs of this country did not always 
appear with the crown upon their heads; it was ſometimes diſ- 


penſed with even upon ſtate-occaſions; for, a contemporary hiftorian 


aſſures us, that Henry the Third, at the time he knighted William 


of Valence, earl of Pembroke, was ſeated upon his throne, in a ſplen- 
did habit, having a coronet of gold upon his head, commonly called a 


garland\; and, in an inventory of the jewels belonging to that mo- 
narch, taken in the fifty-ſixth year of his reign ||, mention is made 


* Rog. Hoveden, page 724. $ Coronula aurea que wwgariter gar- 
+ Thom. Walſingham, ſub an. 1343.— landa dicitur. Matt. Paris, Hiſt. Major, 

Camden adds, that a “verge of gold was ſub an. 1247. 

afterwards uſed upan ſimilar occaſions, i A. D. 1a. 


$ Walſingham, ſub an, 1390. 
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of five garlands of gold of Paris work *, valued at twenty-ſeven 

unds thirteen ſhillings and nine-pence. In the fame inventory we 
End a large and valuable crown , probably the tame that had been 
uſed at the coronation of the monarch, the worth of which is not 
aſcertained ; immediately follow three other crowns of gold, en- 
riched with divers precious ſtones, which were eftimated at three 
hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence : to 
theſe may be added, from the ſame document, an imperial cap, or 
hat +, embelliſhed with jewels, valued at five hundred marks. | 
The GIRDLES of the Norman nobility are ſaid, in a former part 
of this work, to have been ornamented with embroidery, and em- 
belliſhed with precious ſtones &; and a girdle of this kind is repre- 
ſented upon the fifty-eighth plate. In an inventory of the jewels 
belonging to king John, we find a belt, or girdle, wrought with 
gold, and adorned with gems. 'The author of the Romance of Garin 
deſcribes his hero as habited in a bliaut of ſamit, and girt with a girdle 
embelliſhed with great fillets of fine gold, and precious gems that were 
attached to it]; and an author of our own ſpeaks of girdles of 
ſilk, with buckles of gold |. The belt, or girdle, with a ſword 
attached to it, was alſo the badge of knighthood, and uſually girded 
upon the loins of him that was appointed to that honour by the king 
at the time of his creation **. 

The GLOVES of the nobility appear to have reached nearly to the 
elbows; and, in the repreſen tation given of them upon the fifty-fixth 
plate, they are ornamented with embroidery at the tops. —Concern- 
ing this part of the dreſs I ſhall have an opportunity of ſpeaking 


more fully in the ſucceeding century. 
The SPURS continued to have only one point, as we ſee them 
repreſented upon the ſixty-fixth plate: thoſe appertaining to the 


* Garlandas anri de opere Pariflenfi. 
Rymeri Faedera, vol. II. p. 878. 

+ Unam coronam mag nam & pretio/iſſi- 
mam, Ibid. 

t Capelium imperatoris, Ibid. This is 


probably the fame cap, or crown, that is 


called @ great crown in an inventory ot 
the jewels taken in his father's time, 
which is {aid to have been ſent to king 
John by the emperor from Germany, 


See the note marked with the two aſte- 


ritks, page 147. 
$ Page 100. 


5 


Et of veſtu un bliaut de ſamix, 

Un baudre of e grant bandes d'or fir, 
A chiere pierres ſont attaches & mis, 

Firmacula aurea—cingula ſerica, are 
among the preſents which Henry III. 
made to the French king. Matt. Paris, 
ſub an. 1254. 

* Baltheo cinxit militari, Matt, Paris, 
ſub an. 1245; & alibi. So alſo an an- 
cient French poet: Le Roy li caint un 
riclie branc d acer; the king girded upon 
him a rich fword of ſtcel. Roman de 
Girard de Vienne MS, 


nobility 


; 
| 160 THE HABITS OF THE ANGLO-NORMANS, PART IV, 
nobility were made of gold“, or gilt at leaſt; and, in ſome 26 
inſtances, adorned with jewels . Z 
The little that can be ſaid concerning the ring, bracelets, and _ 
other ornamental parts of dreſs, belonging to the men at this period, | 9 
may, with equal propriety, be referred to the ſucceeding century; _ 
when we ſhall be able to diſplay this ſubject to much greater = 
advantage, and avoid a uſeleſs repetition. = 
* Calcaria aurea formed part of the + Spourones duos auro & gemmi, c. oc - 
coronation dreſs of Richard I, See page curs in an old author, cited by Du | 
I47. Cange in his Gloſlary ; ſub voce Spourone: | 
£ 
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F III. 


The Habits of the Women ; Nothing new reſpecting the Under- 
Tunic.—The Peliſſon.—T he Gown, the ſame as the Cote and the 
Robe.—T he Cyclas.—The Surcoat and the Super-tunic.—The 
Bliaut.—The Mantle and the Penula.—The Wimple and the 
Peplus.—The Gorget.— The Manner of wearing the Hair.— 
The Hat.—The Cretone.— The Super-Caput.—T he Binda.— 
The Crown.—T he Chaplet and the Garland. The Stockings 
and the Shoes. The Gloves, c. 


1 under-tunic, in the repreſentations given of it, is ſo gene- 
1 rally concealed by the external garments of the ladies at this 
period, that no opportunity is afforded of ſaying any thing material 
concerning it in the preſent chapter. I ſhall only obſerve, that it 


appears with a fringe at bottom upon the middle figure of the ſixty- 
firſt plate. 


The PELISSON is mentioned at this period as a part of dreſs 
belonging to the females : it is generally ſuppoſed to have been a ſort 
of frock, or petticoat, lined with fur: in one part of the Romance of 
the Roſe, the peliſſon is placed in the ſame line with the chemiſe, or 


ſhift, * and this approximation of terms may, in ſome meaſure, 


{ſtrengthen the conjecture. Among the Tower-Rolls there is preſerved 
an order from king John, for the proviſion of various garments 


* Ne pour chemiſes, ne pour pelices, &c, ; line 9350. 
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neceſſary for the uſe of his conſort ; and among them we find a grey 
peliſſon, with nine bars, or rozvs, of fur“. The order is dated the 
eighth of November; and this circumſtance leads me to conclude, 
that the peliſſon was confidered as a winter-garment. In another 
warrant from the ſame monarch, a peliſſon for the queen is eſtimated 
at four marks and nine ſhillings . 

The GOWN, a name by which I have continually diſtinguiſhed 
the upper tunic, is frequently called by the writers of this period the 
cote and the robe : this garment appears in its ſimple ſtate, if we refer 
to the figure, holding a branch of roſe-buds in one hand and a garland 
in the other, upon the ſixty- firſt plate; but in general it is only par- 
tially repreſented, owing to the occaſional intervention of the ſuper- 
tunic, the mantle, and other external parts of the habit: it is uſually 
depicted full at the ſkirts, and long enough to trail upon the ground ; 
which occaſioned a cotemporary French poet to reproach his country- 
women for their extravagance : they cauſed, according to his re- 
port, their robes or cotes to be made fo full and long, that ſeven ells 
and a half of cloth were expended in one of them &. The warrant of king 
John, referred to in the preceding article, contains an order for two 
robes for the queen, each of them to conſiſt of five ells of cloth, 
one of them of green, and the other of burnet ||; and, by another 
order from the ſame monarch, ſixteen ſhillings are allowed for cloth 
to make a robe for the queen. A farther allowance was alſo made 
of forty-four ſhillings and four-pence for fur to line and face the 
ſame J. The making of this robe, together with a bliaut, alſo for 
the queen's uſe, came to two ſhillings and fix pence. In a cotem- 
porary regiſter, cited by Du Cange, we find, that a green robe, 
lined with cendal, was eſtimated at fixty ſhillings; and forty 
thillings were allowed for a lining of cendal for another robe of the 
ſame ſort **. Green ſeems to have been, at this period, the 
faſhionable colour for the robes of the ladies. Matthew Paris, 


and other antient hiſtorians, ſpeaking of the flight of William 


Longchamp, biſhop of Ely and Chancellor of England, tell us, that 


* Unius pelizonis gris de ix feſſis. was worn by the women as well as by 


Rot. Libertat. anno ſecundo Johan, the men. See page 154. 


memb. 1. Lor ſeurcors ET lor cortes botes, 

+ Rot. Clauf. memb. 12. Et font faire les longes cotes 

The word capa, as we have inti- Ou a ſept aunes EF demie. 
mated in the preceding chapter, was Vitæ Patrum MS. 
certainly applicable to the gown, and in || Rot. Libertat. ut ſupra. 
ſome ſew inſtances to the mantle; but J Pro furrura & limbo ejus, Rot. 
at all times it was uſed to expreſs a gar- Clauſ. memb. 12. 
ment that covered all, or the greater ** Comput. an. 1202, apud dom, 


part, of the wearer completely, It Bruſſ. tom. II. p. 136. 
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he diſguiſed himſelf in a woman's tunic of green, with a capa, or 
robe, of the ſame colour &. 

The CYCLAS certainly was a ſpecies of upper tunic ; and, ac- 
cording to the definition of an antient author, a ** trait round 
garment belonging to the women” ; but another writer of equal autho- 
rity expreſsly declares, that the cyclas reſembled the dalmatic 4; 
which, as we have ſeen in a former chapter, was a looſe outer veſt- 
ment, with full ſleeves, reaching to the elbows. This contrariety of 
dition probably aroſe from the change of faſhion, to which the gar- 
ment had been ſubjected between the periods of theſe authors' 
exiſtence, rather than from any miſrepreſentation in either of them. 
Du Cange, indeed, conceives the cyclas to have been a ſort of 
veſtment, ſtrait at the top, but large and looſe below &: this idea, 
however, by no means ſolves the difficulty; for, the dalmatic does 
not at any rate agree with the cyclas, ſo deſcribed. I conceive the 
Reader will find a repreſentation of the cyclas upon the fſixty-fourth 
plate: it is not fo long as the robe; and its fleeves are concealed by 
the mantle. 

The SURCOAT was alſo diſtinguiſhed at this period by the 
appellation of ſiper-tunic; for, both theſe names are evidently appli- 
cable to one and the ſame kind of garment. 'The ſurcoat, as we 
have ſeen in a former chapter, was an external part of the ladies' 
dreſs, and frequently worn without the mantle ||: it varied exceed- 
ingly in its form and in its length; ſometimes it was ſhorter than the 
robe; and ſometimes it was ſo long, that it trailed upon the ground, 
In ſome inſtances, it is repreſented with looſe ſleeves reaching to the 
elbows ; but in others it is alſo depicted without them, as it appears 
in two examples upon the fixty-firſt plate. The ſurcoat appertaining 

to the middle figure is gathered up in folds, ſo that the tkirts of the 
own and of the under-tunic appear beneath it ; but it is extended 
to its full length, and trails upon the ground, 1n the adjoining figure. 
The ſame garment alſo occurs twice in the fixty-fecond plate; but in 
both theſe delineations it is long and ample, and furniſhed with 


ſleeves J. The ſurcoat, or ſuper-tunic, was a garment very com- 


* Tunicd viridi faemined indutus, capam Page 109. 
habens ejuſdem coloris. Hiſt. Major, tub Thus, of the ſuper-tunic it is ſaid 
an. 1192, by an ancient author, Magnum ſupertunie 


+ Cyclas weſti; eff muliebris tenuiffima cale r0tundum cum mayns V latis manicis ; 
rotunda. Britan. ad Juven. ſat. 6. and of another he ſays, it was de bruneta, 
+ Cycladem aura textam inflar dalmatice.” ſc iſſum ante, & retro firiftum, fine manicis, 
Monach. Pegavien, A. D. 1096. See Robertus de Sorbona, in Sermonibus de 
alſo page 155, Conſcientia, 
Sursum ſtricta, deorgam ampla. Gloſſ. 
ſub voce cyclas. 
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monly uſed and adopted by almoſt every rank of perſons : of courſe, 
its materials and its adornments were varied according to the fancy 
and opulence of the, wearer ; but upon this ſubject we ſhall have 
occaſion to enlarge hereafter. | 

The BLIAUT “ was a garment common to both ſexes. It appears 
to have been an external part of dreſs, and probably reſembled the 
ſurcoat or ſuper-tunic. By the men it was worn with their armour . 
In the Romance of Perceval, mention is made of mantles and bliauts of 
purple ſtarred with gold F. In the Romance of Alexander we read 
of the bliaut and the chemſe, © ſuch as young virgins were accuſtomed 
to put on Fg.” In another Romance, a lady of high rank is intro- 
duced by the poet habited in a very rich blzaut || ; and in another, a 
lady is ſaid to have been clothed in linen, with a bliaut dyed in grain I. 
In one of the 'Tower-Rolls, quoted above, there 1s an order from king 
John for a bliaut, lined with fur, for the uſe of the queen; which 
garment, excluſive of the making, 1s eftimated at twenty-five ſhillings 
and eight pence. The making of the bhaut, together with a capa, or 
robe, came to two ſhillings and fix pence **. 

The Vliaut was not, I preſume, confined to the nobility, becauſe 
we find that it was ſometimes made of canvas and of fuſtian ; 
both of which, at this period, were ranked among the inferior ſpecies 
of cloth 44. 

The MANTLE. It has been obſerved, in a former chapter, that 
the mantles appertaining to the ladies of high rank were not only 
lined with ſtuffs differing in colour from the external parts of them, 
but alſo frequently with ermine and other precious furs. 'The mantle 
lined with fur was called by the Latin authors mantella penulata ; 
and the word penula is often uſed by itſelf to expreſs a mantle ſo 
ornamented. In a mandate from king John for the veſtments of his 
queen, contained in one of the Tower-Rolls, mention is made of 
three mantles of fine linen, or lawn, that were to be lined with fur FF ; 


* Called in Latin G&audus, bliaus, [| De mult ricke bliaut fut la dame paree. 
and blialdus, &c. | Roman de Guil. au court nez. 
+ Ongques la maille del blanc haubert treillis a Puis veſtit drap de lin 
Ne lui valut un bliaut de jams. Et bliaut ternte en graine. 
And again, Roman de Pariſe le Ducheſſe MS. 
G:lbert amoine mil chawaliers o lui ** Rot. Clauſ. memb. 12. Sce alto 
Piax ont de marb & bliaut de ſamis. page 162. 


Roman de Garin, 1 Bliaudum canabinum—bliaudus fufta- 
+ Ses manteaux fu & ſes bliaux neus. 
Dune por pre d'or eftelee. | t See page 136. | 
Percival de Galois. $9 Trium penularum die biſſis, pro by/Fs, 
& Ftef? Ii bliaus & la chemiſe Rot. Libertat. anno ſecundo Johan, 
Dont la pucelle eftort wve/tue, memb. 1. 


Roman d' Alexandre MS, 
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and, in another roll, we find a penula lined with lamb's ſkin * ordered 
by the ſame monarch for the uſe of Geoffry his natural ſon. 

The ſkins of lambs are reckoned among the inferior kinds of furs, 
and were chiefly worn for warmth ; but an antient author, whoſe 
words we ſhall have occaſion to quote in a future part of this work, 
aſſures us, that the ſkins of foxes compoſed the warmeſt lining that 
could be procured for the winter-garments. He afterwards recom- 
mends the ſkins of rabbits, of cats, and of hares ; but thoſe of 
ſquirrels ſeem to have been the moſt eſtimable of any produced in 
this Country ; and, indeed, they appear to have been equally prized 
upon the Continent 4. Henry the Third commanded two mantles 
furred with ermine to be made for the queen, to be ready againſt 
Chriſtmas-day &; which leads me to obſerve, that the ſummer-gar- 
ments, and eſpecially the mantles appertaining to great perſonages, 
were not lined with fur, but with filk, taffata, cendal, or other light 
thin ſtuffs. In ſome inſtances, the fur was worn upon the outer part 
of the garments, and formed an ornamental facing ; which in the 
ſucceeding centuries grew into common uſage ||. 

The mantles belonging to the nobility of both ſexes were made of 
various precious materials, and copiouſly embelliſhed with gold, filver, 
and rich embroideries J. The French poets mention rich mantles of 
Alexandrian work adorned with fringes of gold **; and, in the 
Romance of Garin, a lady is ſaid to have been decorated with a 
peliſſon of ermine, over which ſhe wore a mantle of Alexandrian 
work elegantly faſhioned with bandages of gold r. An Author of 
our own Country quotes an antient record, in which mention 1s made 
of a woollen mantle lined with cloth of Tars of a blood colour, 
and of a penula of the ſame cloth and colour 4. 

The mantles at this period were not only compoſed of various 
materials, but were alſo of various ſizes. We find the mantle lon 

and ample upon the ſixty-third plate; and, in one of the examples 
there given, it is faſtened on the breaſt with a large round broche, or 


* Penula de agnis, Ibid. memb. 4. Thus pall:ium auro paratum, a mantle 
+ MS. in the Sloan Library at the embroidered with gold, frequently occurs 
Britiſh Muſeum, marked 2435. in the Latin authors of this æra. 
+ Et ſercot d'ermine moult bel * Et le mantel @ ſon col li bandi 
De foie en graine; & chaſcun dels Riche d'ortrois de paille Alexandrin. 
Avoit bon mantel d'eſcurels. Roman de Garin. 


Vetus Poeta MS. è Bib. Collin. ++ Bien fut veſlue d un pelicon hermin, 


* 


$ Clauſ. anno 36 Hen. III. memb. 30. 

Thus Montfaucon, ſpeaking of the 
mantle of Blanch, the conſort of Charles 
king of France, ſays, it was double de wair 
rexver/e; vol. II. p. 119, 


Et par deſſus d'un paille Alexandrin, 

A bandes d'or mult belement le fit. 

Ibid, 

tt Unum mantellum de laneo cum Tar- 

tarin blodio— Una penula de T artarin blodio. 
Monaſt. Angl. tom. III. pp. 85, 86. 


U u buckle; 
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buckle ; but it appears to be thrown over the ſhoulders, without 
any faſtening, upon the ſixty-fourth plate. 

he WIMPLE, or Gimple. 'This part of the dreſs, appropriated to 
the ladies, made its appearance in England towards the concluſion 
of the twelfth century: we find it mentioned in a mandate 
from king John, given in the ſecond year of his reign, whereby 
he orders four white and good wimples to be made for the uſe of 
his queen *; and upon the Continent, two years afterwards, twelve 
wimples were eſtimated at fixty-three ſhillings . The white wimples 
mentioned above were probably made of linen; but many of 
them, appertaining to ladies of high rank, are ſaid to have been 
made of ſilk, and deſcribed as ornamented with embroideries of 
gourd.” Veils and wimples of filk were forbidden to be uſed by the 
nuns 4. 

To what has been ſaid in a former chapter & concerning the peplus, 
or veil, we may add, that the peplus and the zwimmple were uſually con- 
fidered as one and the ſame part of the female dreſs ; and this opinion. 
is ſtrongly juſtified by a manuſcript vocabulary of the thirteenth 
century, where the word peplum is rendered wimple ||: yet, in a 
variety of inſtances, the veil and the wimple appear to be perfectly 
diſtin& from each other. In the Romance of the Roſe, we find a 
lady wearing a hat, or hood, inſtead of a veil, over her wimple J. In 
another part of the ſame poem, the wimple is ſaid to have been the 
firſt part of the head-dreſs, and ſucceeded by the coverchief, or veil, 
which concealed the wimple and the head, but not the face **. 
Another paſſage, however, apparently decifive upon this ſubje&, oc- 
curs therein, where the Poet, ſpeaking of Shame, ſays, ** ſhe wore 
a veil inſtead of a wimple . 

The imple probably originated from the veil, or it might, indeed, 
have been the ſame ſpecies of head-dreſs differently modified, rather 
than a part of it entirely new. The wimple was, I doubt not, firſt 
18 by the ſecular part of the fair ſex; and the veil continued to 
be uſed ſome time after by the profeſſors of religion in its ſimple 
ſtate; but at length the wimple and the veil were occaſionally worn 
together by the graver ſort of both parties. The head -dreſs of the lady 
holding a ſceptre, upon the fortieth plate, I preſume, was deſigned 


* 9ratuor wimpliarum albarum & bo- q D'ung chatperon, en lieu d' voile, 


narum, Rot. Libertat. memb. 1. dated Sur la guimple euft convert ſa teſte. 
the Sth of November, an. 1200. ** Aultre fois lui met un guimple, 

+ Comput. an. 1202, apud D. Bruſ- Et par deſſus ung couvrechief, 
ſel, tom. II. p. 201. a Dui couvre le guimple & le chief, 

+ Lyndwood, Provinciale, lib. III. Mais ne couvre pas le viſaige. | 


d Page 111. | Line 21,870; et infra. 

i} This MS. is in the pofleflion of ++ Elle eut ung voille en lieu de guim- 
F. Douce, Eſq. ple; line 3645. 

2 to 
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to repreſent the wimple: it is curiouſly plaited *, and confined to the 
head by an ornamental circle of gold. . 

The peplus is frequently repreſented in the paintings of this cen- 
tury; and it covered not only the head and the ſhoulders of the 
wearer, but was uſually brought round the neck beneath the 
chin, and concealed the whole of the throat: we learn alſo from 
hiſtory, that it was occaſionally pulled up over the chin ſo as to 
cover all the lower part of the face, from the bottom of the noſe ꝙ; 
this ſeems indeed to have been done for concealment-ſake only, 
or when the weather was extremely cold. 

The huca, or hy ke, originally was a ſort of coverchief, or peplus, 
appropriated to the ladies 4, which occaſionally ſerved the purpoſe of 
a veil, and deſcended to the ſhoulders : in proceſs of time it was en- 
targed, and adopted by the men; it then aſſumed the ſize and form 
of a mantle, and covered not only the head and ſhoulders, but the 
whole of the body. A garment of the ſame name 1s uſed to this day 
by the Kabyles and Arabs in Africa and the Levant. 

The GORGET: This part of the ladies' dreſs originated proba- 
bly upon the Continent. It appears, however, to have been intro- 
duced here towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century. John de 
Meun, a contemporary French poet, cenſures the gorget with great 
feverity ; and, according to his deſcription, 1t was wrapped two or 
three times round the neck; and then, being faſtened with a great 
quantity of pins, it was raiſed! on either fide of the face ſo as to bear 
fome reſemblance to two horns: he adds, that it was ſo cloſely at- 
tached to the chin, that it had the appearance of being nailed to it, 
or that the pins themſelves were inſerted into the fleſh ||. The gor- 
get 15 three times repreſented upon the fixty-fecond plate ; where 
xt appears twice without the veil, or coverchief: it anfwers well in both 
inſtances to the deſcription given by the poet, and riſes high enough 
on either fide of the face to conceal the ears and the bottom of the 
hair; but the pins which confined the upper part of it are not 
ſeen in theſe delineations; they were probably hid by the laſt en- 


* So of the prioreſs Chaucer ſays, 

Xul ſemely her wymple pynched was. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

+ Matthew Paris, ſpeaking of the 


' 


diſcovery of William biſhop of Ely, 


who had diſguiſed himſelf. in woman's 


apparel, informs us, that he wore a vel, 


or peplus, upon his head, ©* peplum in capite 
muliebre portaus; and afterwards adds, 


« peplum, quo fauces tegebantur, I ſummiſ- 


ſum a naſouſque deorſum, &c.; ſub an. 1192. 

t Peplo brabantics nig10, hukam vulgd 
vocato, non caput tantum ſed corpus operie- 
bant, Du Cange, in voce huca; Char- 
pentier, ibid. 


$ See the Introduction to this Work, 
Page xxxiii. 


La gorge & ly gorgeons font dchors la 


towelle, . 
Ou i n'a que trois tours a Ia tourne bouelle, 
Mais il a d'eſpingles demy une ęſcuelle, 
Fichee en deux cornes & entour la touelle, 


Pardieu, jay en men cueur penſe mainte fiee ; 

Quant je veoye dame ſi farttement lyee, 

Que ſa touaille fuſt a fon menton clouee ; 

Ou quelle en eut Veſpingles dedans la 
chair ployee. 


Codicille de Jean de Meun, line 1225, 
et intra, 


velopement: 
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velopement of the drapery. The veil not only covered the hair en- 
tirely, but part of the gorge? alſo, as we ſee it depicted upon the 
ſame plate. 

It is by no means eaſy to diſtinguiſh the gorget from the pimple 
when the veil is repreſented with them, becauſe the veil generally 
covers thoſe parts of the gorget and the wimple in which the dif- 
ference principally conſiſts; and, indeed, from their great ſimilarity, 
being both of them faſtened beneath the chin *, they are _ 
confounded, though it is abundantly evident that they were diſtin 
parts of dreſs : the wimple covered not only the neck but the head 
alſo ; which was by no means the caſe with reſpect to the gorget, 
as the examples juſt. referred to ſufficiently demonſtrate. | 

The HAIR of the ladies of the thirteenth century 1s frequently re- 
preſented looſe and flowing upon the ſhoulders, as we find it upon 
the ſixty-firſt, the ſixty-third, and ſixty-fourth, plates; and ſome- 
times it is ſeen without any coifure, or covering. Girls and young 
women wore their hair in one round curl at the bottom, as it 1s de- 
picted upon the fixty-firſt plate. The middle figure, upon the ſame 
plate, exhibits a kind of cap turned up at the ſides ſo as to conceal 
the ears, and the hair gathered underneath it, excepting only ſo 
much of it as appears in ſmall ringlets upon the forehead. 

There are ſeveral ornaments for the head mentioned by the writers 
of this century; but, if we except the crown and the garland, there 
are none of them delineated in the contemporary paintings, ſo that 
little more than their names can be given in the preſent chapter. 
The empreſs Iſabel, ſiſter to Henry the Third, wore a hat over the 
peplus; both of which ſhe laid aſide, that the people might have a full 
view of her countenance : but the form of this hat is not re- 
corded. Chaucer, deſcribing the habit of the wife of Bath, ſays 
that ſhe was wimpled well,” and had a bat upon her head as broad 
as a buckler or target 4. 

CRETONES & of gold ornamented with jewels were worn by the 
ladies of rank in France over their wimples. The author, to whom 
we owe this information, ſimply tells us, that the cretones were orna- 
ments belonging to the head ||, without entering into any particular 
deſcription of their ſhape. Another ornament for the head, called 


* Except in ſome few inſtances in 
which the gorget is drawn over the chin, 
as will be exemplified hereafter. 

+ Capellum /uum ex capite cum peplo 
demifit, &c, Matt. Paris, ſub an. 1235. 

+ pon an ambler eaſely the ſat 

Y wympled wel, and on ber heed an hat 
As brode as is a bokeler or a targe. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 


A corruption, perhaps, of crefines, or 
creſts. ' 

Et etoient leurs chiefs aourrez de rich 
cretones, & de 1ick gimples ; routes ſeus de 
fin or, et covertes de perles, et autre pieries. 
MS. Chron. de France, in the Royal Li- 
brary, marked 20. C. vii. 
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in Latin ſuper- caput, appertaining to a princeſs of the houſe of Pox- 
tugal, is ſaid to have been ſtriped or barred with gold “. To theſe 
we may add the binde, which were ribbands F, or bandages, in imita- 
tion, I preſume, of the bends or circles of gold, and worn upon 
the fore head; theſe ribbands, when made of ſilk, were prohibited 
to profeſſors of Religion 4. 

The form of the CROWN is ſo perfectly repreſented upon the 
fixty-fourth plate, that it needs no deſcription : the materials with 
which this ſumptuous ornament was fabricated we may learn from 
hiſtory. Matthew Paris informs us, that Henry the 'Third cauſed a 
crown to be made for his ſiſter Iſabel, the Empreſs, of very curious 
workmanſhip : it was compoſed of the pureſt gold that could be pro- 
cured, and adorned with gems of the moſt precious kind 5. 

CHAPLETS of gold{miths' work, ornamented with garlands of 
roſes, were worn by perſonages of rank at this period || ; and thoſe 
who could not afford to purchaſe the former adorned their heads 
with the latter alone. The young ladies, in Spring time, made them- 
ſelves garlands of flowers J; and we frequently ſee them repreſented, 
in the antient illuminated calendars, gathering flowers for that 
purpoſe : part of a painting of this kind is copied upon the eighty- 
ninth plate; and the young lady, upon the ſixty-firſt plate, is drawn 
with a branch of roſe buds in her right hand, and in her left 
a garland compoſed of flowers: but this ſubject will be reſumed 
in the ſucceeding century. 

The STOCKINGS and the SHOES. Concerning theſe parts of the 
female habit I have little to ſay in the preſent chapter for the rea- 
ſons given in a former part of the work *. In an order from kin 
John for ſeveral articles of dreſs appertaining to his conſort, we find 
mention made of four pair of women's boots FF, and one pair of 
them to be ornamented with circles of fret work FF. An antient 


* Teſt. Reginæ Mafaldz, an. 1256; « And alſo preſented them to their lo- 
Unum ſaper-caput ad filiam ſuam berragda vers, as we learn from the Romance juſt 
cum auro; Hiſt, Genealog. Domiis Reg, quoted; where the garland of Mirth is ſaid 


Portug. p. 33. to have been made by his ſweethear 
+ See page 112. Et Same lui fit chappeau 
Du Cange, in voce Sind. De roſes gracieux et beau, 
$ See page 148, and the third note of And thus Chaucer : 

that page. IHis leefe a roſen chapelet 


| In the Romance of the Roſe it is Had mave, and on his heed it ſe 
faid of Idleneſs, * Page 113. 


ig chappel de roſes tout frais, | ++ 2uatuor parium botarum ad famina. 
Eut deſſus le chappel d'ortrays ; Rot. Libertat. an. 25 Johan. memb. 1. 

Thus rendered by Chancer : 11 This I take to be the meaning of 

t fyne orfrays had the a chapelet, the original words, fretatus de gir.s. Ibid. 


And fayre above that chapelet 
A role garlande had tbe ſet. 


XX | French 
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French poet alſo, enumerating the ſeveral parts of the ladies“ apparel, 
ſpeaks of their ſhort boots *, The nuns of Montmartre were per- 
mitted to uſe boots lined with fur; and this indulgence was granted 
to them on account of the ſituation of their nunnery, which, ſtanding 
upon an high hill, was of courſe expoſed to the inclemency of the 
weather: and, for the purchaſe of theſe boots, they were allowed three 
ſols a piece upon every ſaint's day F. 

GLOVES appear to have been partially uſed by the ladies of high 
rank towards the concluſion of this century. In the Romance of the 
Roſe, the Poet has given to Idleneſs a pair of white gloves ; but theſe 
were evidently worn to prevent her hands from being tanned by the 
ſun rather than for warmth ; and ſuch gloves were probably 
made of linen, or ſome other light material. I apprehend that 
the uſage of gloves was not general among the ladies, becauſe 
they concealed the rings with which they adorned their fingers : the 
fleeves of the gowns, however, were lengthened, like mittens, to the 
knuckles by way of ſuccedaneum; and theſe ſleeves were turned u 
or let down at pleaſure, as we ſhall find them repeatedly exemplified 
in the ſucceeding century. 

To avoid repetition, I ſhall defer the little that occurs concerning 
the bracelets, necklaces, forehead-jewels, girdles, and other ornamental 
parts of the ladies dreſs at this time in uſe, to a ſubſequent chapter. 


* Lor ſeurcos et lor cortes Boten. Vitae Pa- t E pour mieulx garder ſes mains blanckes 
trum MS. | De haller, elle eut ung gans blanc, 


+ This allowance was made to them Lines 575, 576. 
by the abbeſs Heliſenda A. D. r23r. Which paſſage our countryman Chau- 
Mr.Gough's Introduction to his Sepulchral cer thus tranſlates : 

Monuments, vol. I. p. 186. And kor to kepe her hondes fayre, 
| Df gloves whi e tþe pad a payre. 
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F 


The Military Habits of the Thirteenth Century. The De- 
ſcription of a Knight arming himſelf. — The ſeveral 
Parts of the Military Habits deſcribed. Their different 
Names and Uſes explained; &c. 


15 a former chapter *, we have ſeen that the mail-armour of the 
Normans was carried to great perfection during the twelfth cen- 
tury; and, indeed, 1t will be a difficult matter to introduce two 
more beautiful and more perfect ſpecimens of the Norman armour 
than thoſe remaining at Danbury. The Reader will find, upon exa- 
mination of the fixty-fifth and fixty-fixth plates, what farther im- 
provements were made in the military habit during the thirteenth 
century; but, as a ſhort explanation of the conſtituent parts of 
that habit may be thought neceſſary, I ſhall endeavour in ſome de- 
gree to illucidate the ſubject. | 

Claud Fauchet, a French writer of great reſpectability, deſcribes 
an antient knight arming himſelf in the following manner: He 
firſt (ſays my Author) drew on the chauſſes, or breeches of mail; he 
then put on a goubaiſon, or gambeſon, a veſtment fitted to the body, 
and reaching nearly to the middle of the thighs; to this ſucceeded 
the gorget, called in French Hauſſe col; and over the gorget and the 
gambeſon he placed an hauberk, or Hirt of mail, which deſcended 
to the knees; and the breeches of mail were attached to the hau- 


* Page 114. + See plates XLV. and XLVI. Is 
erk; 
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herk *; ſo alſo was a capuchon, or hood of mail, which covered the 
head, and might occafionally he thrown back upon the ſhoulders . 
The hauberk was girt with a large belt or girdle of leather, called 
antiently in French 6baudrier , and in Engliſh baudrick-\, from 
which the ſword depended ; and, befides this ſword, the knight uſually 
wore a ſmall knife, or rather dagger, called Mercy ||, becauſe (adds m 

author), when a combatant was caſt to the ground, and ſaw the knife 
in the hand of his opponent, he begged for mercy, if he defired to he 
reſpited from death ;” ſo far Fauchet: but we are by no means to con- 
ceive that he has given us the entire habit of the knight; fo much onl 

of it occurs as appertained to his military office. Ihe ſhirt, the draw- 
ers, and the ſtockings of cloth, are not mentioned : the two former, 
however, were certainly worn beneath thoſe parts of the ſoldier's 
dreſs deſcribed by him ; and the latter moſt probably were not want- 
ing: to theſe we may alſo add the ſurco:t, or, as it was afterwards 
called, the cote de armer, or cote armure, and the mantle. The habi- 
liments of the knight, repreſented upon the fſixty-fixth plate, differ 
in ſeveral particulars from the deſcription juſt given: his coat or 


ſhirt of mail reaches only to the middle of his thighs, and is 


parted in the front a ſmall way from the lower edge : the breeches of 
mail have not the leaſt appearance of being faſtened to the coat of 
mail, and they deſcend no lower than the bottom of his knees; the 
anterior part of his legs are well defended by a ſpecies of armour re- 
ſembling the greaves of the Greeks and Romans, compoſed appa- 
rently of plates of meral properly adjuſted to the parts they were de- 
ſigned to cover, and faſtened behind: but the claſps or ligatures which 
bound them upon the legs are not ſeen in the delineation. His hood 
of mail conſiſts of two portions ; the one to cover the head, and the 
other to protect the lower parts of the face and neck; and they are 
connected by ſmall fillets or cordons. His helmet is wanting, to 
complete his dreſs; but the artiſt has given its form diſtinctly from 
the figure, as the Reader may find it accurately copied at the bottom 


* A ces chemiſe de mailles efloient $ Chaucer, ſpeaking of the Squire's 


couſues les chauſſes, Claud Fauchet, de 
Origine des Chevaliers, liv. ii. p. 40.— 
Capuc hun on corffe de maille. Ibid. 

+ See pages 115 and 116 of this work. 

: It was ſo called, ſays Fauchet, be- 
cauſe it was made of leather by the cur- 
trier (haudroierr), whoſe buſineſs it was ta 
prepare (baudrote et endurcit) the ſkins for 
that purpoſe ; liv. ii. p. 40. 


yeoman, ſays, his baudricke was of grene. 


This bazdricke, however, ſeems rather 
to have been a ſaſh paſſed over the 
ſhoulder than a belt or girdle; for, the 
Poet previouſly mentions a belt as part of 
the yeoman's dreſs. Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales.—Spencer calls the zodiac 
the bauldrick of Heaven. 


Petit couſteau nomme Miſericarde, 
Fauchet, ut ſupra, 
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of the fixty-fixth plate. The ſpurs, an eſſential mark of knighthood, 
appear in this delineation without the rowel. 
hat the /birt, and the breeches or drawers of cloth, formed the 
interior parts of the ſoldiers' habit, may be aſſerted from repeated 
authority. In the Romance of Lancelot de Lac, it is expreſsly ſaid of 
one of the knights, that, after he had diſarmed himſelf, he retired 
to bed; but he took not off his ſhirt nor his breeches * : and, in the 
{ame ſtory, Boors, a warrior of diſtinction, when called from his 
bed by the ſervant of a princeſs, put on his ſhirt and his breeches, 
and threw his mantle over his ſhoulders, and followed her : and 
our own countryman Chaucer, deſcribing the military habit of Sir 
'Thopas, decides the matter clearly; for he tells us, that the knight 
put on a ſhirt and breeches of cloth of lake; and over his ſhirt a 
haketon F, which is only another name for the gambaſon mentioned by 
Fauchet. It is, perhaps, almoſt needleſs to add, that the breeches 
and the ſtockings, included under the general title of hoſe, were 
frequently united, and formed ſimply one part of the dreſs : we find 
the hoſe ſo repreſented in a variety of inſtances, and without the 
leaſt appearance of ſhoes: in ſuch caſes, the bottom parts of the 
hoſe were fitted to the feet with much precifion, and furniſhed with 
ſoles ſufficiently thick and ſtrong to protect them from injury in 
walking. 
The CHAUSSES, or breeches of mail, covered the feet and the legs, 
and part of the thighs: I ſay part of the thighs only, becauſe 


Fauchet expreſsly declares, that the breeches of mail were at- 


tached to the hauberk, or coat of mail: of courſe, this connection 
muſt have taken place beneath the gambaſon, which the ſame author 
aſſures us reached to the middle of the thighs. If this ſtatement 
be correct, they ſhould rather have been called fcckings than breeches 
of mail; and the latter title may be applied with much greater pro- 
priety to the thigh-coverings of the knight, delineated upon the 
ſixty-ſixth plate. A modern writer & informs us, the feet were co- 
vered with ſhoes compoſed of ** double chain mail; but I doubt this 
diſtinction cannot eaſily be traced in the early ſpecimens of the mail- 
armour ||. The coverings for the legs, appropriated to the middle 
figure, and to the figure towards the left hand holding a battle-axe, 


* II fe couchera mais nofte nie ſa chemiſe $ Mr. Gough, in the Preface to his 


ne ſes braies. VIS. in Bib. Regis inſig. Sepulchral Monuments, page 140. 
20, D. iv. Matthew Paris calls the military 
+ 41 viet ſa chemiſe & cauce ſes braies ſhoes Heuſes ; © Calceamentis militart- 
© prent y mantel, &c. Ibid. Jus que wilgariter Heuſes dicuntur, &c. 
+ He did on his white lere (Hiſt. Major. ſub anno 1247); which 
Ok cloth of lake fine and clere, teems to be nothing more than Latini- 
A breche and eke a iherte, zing the word hoſe, or, perhaps, rather 
And next his lhirt an naketon; &c, the French word her/e, of the ſame im- 
Rhz me of Sir Tho, as, Canterbury Tales, port. 


Yy repreſented 
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repreſented upon the fixty-fifth plate, differ greatly from the appear-- 
ance of the mail: theſe coverings are firengthened with ſtuds or ri- 
vets, and are bound upon the legs with bandages, whuch, in the latter 
example, are croſſed over each other at right angles ſo as to form a 
number of ſmall ſquares, and every ſquare has a ſtud or rivet in the 
middle, 

The GAMBESON #*. This part of the military habit was gene- 
rally made of cloth; but ſometimes allo of leather doubled, and 
ſtuffed with wool, tow, hair, or linen rags; and it was quilted 
ftrongly together, and fitted to the body, in order to prevent it from 
being chafed by the external armour, as well as to defend it from the 
blows of the ſword or the ſpear. The gambeſon deſcended to the 
middle of the thighs; and the ſame kind of garment was worn by 
the women, to regulate their ſhape ; but, as Fauchet juſtly obſerves, 


it was not made ſo ftout and —_—_ for them, either with reſpect to- 


the materials or by the quilting. 'The woman, at the bottom of the 
hundred and third plate, taken from an old Engliſh poem called ©* The 
Pilgrim,” is habited in the gambeſon, without any other clothing . 
In this dehneation, the gambeſon has no fleeves ; a circumſtance not 
mentioned by the authors who have written upon this ſubject. The 
facings of the military gambeſons were compoſed: of variety of mate- 


rials; but thoſe of taffety and buckram ſeem to have been the moſt 
eſtimable: the latter eſpecially was confidered as beſt calculated to- 


refiſt the blows from the weapon of an enemy. In an antient French 
Chronicle, the buckram aketon, or gambeſon, is ſaid to have preſerved 
a warrior from hurt, after his ſhield and his coat of mail had been cut 


through by the ſtroke of a fword-yq. In the ſucceeding centuries - 
the jaque, or jacket, which were only. different appellations given to 
the gambefon, was faced with leather. Coquellart deſcribes the 


jaque as made of ſhamois, and ſtuffed with flocks, which he calls a. 


jaque d Anglois,, or Engliſh jacket,. and adds, that it reached to the 


* It was alſo called goubiſſon, gobiſſon, ſart, was © fopped with” fitke ;” vol. III. 
gombeſon, wambaſeum, aketon, aqueton, ho- chap: 43. | 


queton, guipon, and fupas; and afterwards + The pilgrim ſays of this woman, 
yaque, jacket, doublet, and . pourpoint ; the that ſhe, 

latter appellation it received from the «« Save a gambeſoun, was nakyd; 
punctures made in the quilting, as the. and, ſfeaking of herſelf. jhe lays, 


tollowing lines ſeem clearly to teſtify : - And tbe world J'bave forſake, 
Et tout ainſi comme faict eft Richeſſe and alle pocetilyoun, 
De pontures le goubiſſon, Save oonly this ga nbeſoun. | 
Pourquoi pourpoint le appelleton, &o. MS. in the Cottonian library at the Bri- 
Claud N ut ſupra. See alſo Du t iſh Muſeum, marked Tiberius A. VII. 


Cange, in voce gambe/on ; & Daniel de la d L'eſcu li deſrompi, & le bon jaxerant, 
Milice Frangois, liv. vi. p. 282. Mais le haucton fut fort qui fut de bou- 


I The pourpoint or jacke of fir John querant. 
Laurence, who was {lain at the ſiege of Chron, Burt. Gueſclini, MS, 

Lyxvone, in Caſtile, according to Froiſ- : 
knees. 
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knees . The gambeſons appertaining to perſons of high rank 
were ſometimes handſomely ornamented. In the Romance of Gay- 
don, mention 1s made of one that was quilted with gold +, which 
muſt have been very expenſive : we learn the price of thoſe belong- 
ing to the common ſoldiers from Froiſſart, who tells us, that John 
Tycle, a pourpointer , of London, aſſiſted the inſurgents under 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw with ſixty pourpoints or gambeſons, for 
which he demanded thirty marks, or twenty pounds; of courſe it 

pcars that they were valued ſingly at fix ſhillings and eight pence. 
When the ſame rioters plundered and burnt the palace of the duke 
of Lancaſter at the Savoy, they took his jacke, which Walſingham 
calls his moſt precinus garment &, and ſtuck it upon a ſpear, as a mark 
to ſhoot at; but, finding their arrows could not damage it ſuffici- 
ently, they chopped it to pieces with ſwords and hatchets. 

The GORGET, or throat-prece, was worn above the gambeſon, 
beneath the hauberk, or coat of mail, by which it was totally con- 
cealed ; ſo that its form cannot be aſcertained: we learn only that it 
was compoſed of iron or ſteel, and adjuſted to the neck. An au- 
thor, cited by Du Cange, ſpeaks of gorgets of mail ||. The gorget 


is called a collar by Matthew Paris where mentioning the death of 


Ernald de Mounteney, who was flain in a tournament at Walden: he 
tells us that the accident happened from the want of a collar ¶ to pro- 
tect his throat, which was pierced by the lance of Roger de Lem- 
burne, his antagoniſt; the lance being ſharp, contrary to the cuſtom 
upon 1uch occaſions, which required it to have been blunted. 
Daniel, in bis“ Hiſtory of the Military Diſcipline in France **, 
ſpeaks of a Hate of wrought iron or ſteel , which he aſſures 
us was worn beneath the gambeſon,. and cites, for his authority, a 
paſſage from ana antient poet , where mention is made of a com- 
bat that happened between William de Barres and Richard Cœur de 
Lion (then earl of Poitou, but afterwaras king of England). The 
two combatants it ſeems met together with ſo much fury, that their 
lances pierced through each others buckler, coat of mail, and-gam- 


* Cetoit un pourpoint de chamois rebel! on happened in the fourth: year of 
Farci de boure ſus & ſous Richard de Second, anno Domini 1381. 
Un grand vilain jaque d' Anglois $ Vcitim.ntum precioſiſſimum 7-fus 
Rui lui pendoit juſq au g enous. vole jacke vc Tho. WallingWun, 

Coquillart des droits nouveaux. See Hig. Angl. p. 260, 


alſo Hiſtoire de la Milice Frangois per P. XII Gorgerice de mayllia, &c. Gloſſ. 


Daniel, Liv. IV. p. 174. ſub voce gorge» ia. 
+ Sor Paugeton qui d'or fu pointurez JE,, carens collario, letbalitèr igitur 
Vefti Pauberc, &c. vulneratus, HHiſt. Major. ſub anno 1252, 


Roman de Gaydon MS. *#* Vol. I. p. 282. 

}' Or doublette maker, as the word is ++ Plaſtron de fer on dacier battu. Tbid, 
tranſl.ted by lord Berners. See Froiſ- +4 Will. Brito, Philippidos, lib. 3. 
fart's Chronicle, vol. II. chap. 77. This 
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beſon, but were reſiſted on either ſide by a plate of wrought iron 
worn beneath the other parts of their armour. This breaft-plate, con- 
tinues my author, Fauchet has forgot to mention 1n his deſcription 
of the military habit; but, after all, I ſuſpect it to be the ſame as the 
gorget mentioned above, which, perhaps, might be worn beneath 
as well as above the gambeſon. 

The HAUBERK, or coat of mail *, This part of the military ha- 
bit has already been largely treated upon in a former chapter : 
there are, however, ſome few general obſervations remaining to be 
made, which, I truſt, will not be unacceptable to my readers. 'The 
word hauberk, or, as it is uſually called in French, Hauber, was 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs the whole equipment of the mail armour 
that belonged to a knight; and, according to the antient uſage in 
France, none were permitted to be armed from head to foot in mail, 
but ſuch as were poſſeſſed of a certain eſtate, called a fe, de hauber. 


Eſquires might only wear the coat of mail ſimply, without the ſleeves, 


the chaperon, and the breeches; but every other part of their mili- 
| tary habiliments perfectly reſembled thoſe of the knights F. 

The HAUBERGEON is frequently confounded with the hauberk ; 
but it is certain, that there was ſome material difference between 
them &: the former is ſaid to have been a coat, or jacket, compoſed 
of mail or plate-armour, and without ſleeves ||. If this definition be 
juſt, we may conſider the haubergeon as the proper name for the ar- 
mour of an eſquire, as the hauberk was for that which belonged to 
the knight; but then it muſt be obſerved, that no ſuch military diſ- 
tinction ſeems to have exiſted in this Country, at leaſt in the days of 
Chaucer; for the knight, in the Canterbury Tales, makes his ap- 
pearance in a gypon, or gambeſon, which the poet aſſures us was much 
ſoiled by the uſe of the haubergeon J. Bertrand de Gueſclin 
ſpeaks of a warrior who rode out before the army, by way of 
challenge I preſume, armed with an haubergeon, over which he 
wore a /inglaton ; and theſe, ſays my author, were the arms and 
accoutrements which belonged by law to a champion **: the /ing- 
laton was a rich ſpecies of ſurcoat or mantle. In the Rhyme of Sir The- 
pas, the huubergeon ſeems evidently to have been a breaſt-plate, worn 


* Tt is alſo written alberc, albergo, lau- || See Mr. Gough's Introduction to his 
berg," &c. Funeral Monuments, vol. I. p. 141. 

+ See p. 114: Ok fuſtyan he wered a gyppon 

+ P. Daniel, ut ſupra. Al beſmotied wich his haubergion. 

Thus, in an antient inventory, ** — Han! yoi a 10% 
dated 1206, cited by Du Cange, there is Qui devant ſa bataille venoit ſur un 
the following article:“ 2uingue alber- gaſcon, [lJaton ; 
3ons, & unum alberc, et unum contrepointe. Armez de haubergon, covert d'un ling - 

Gloſſ. in voce Alberc, C'efloit harnis armes a loy de champion, 


Du Cange, in yoce Cyclas. 
under 
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under the hauberk *. This word, among the Latin authors, is ſome- 
times written hal/berga, which is nothing more than Latinizing the 
Saxon word heals-beorg, the neck-guard, or breaſti-plate , and proba- 
bly it did not differ materially from the gorget ſpoken of in the pre- 
ceding ſection. : 

The JAZERANT is frequently mentioned by the writers of this 
period; but it appears clearly to have been only another name for 
the coat of mail, or, perhaps, rather for the mail itſelf: in the firſt 
ſenſe it 1s uſed by the author juſt quoted, who, ſpeaking of a war- 
rior engaged in battle, ſays, that his ſhield and his good jazerant 
were both of them pierced ; but that his haudon, or gambeſon, re- 
fiſted the blow : ſo alſo the hauberk-jazerant occurs in the Ro- 
mance of Gaydon ; but the expreſſion, “ armed with novle jazerant,” 
uſed by Gueſclin, to whom we juſt referred, ſeems to bear a more 

eneral conſtruction. From the ſame author we learn, that the 
Forks uſed in battle were ſometimes covered with jazerant, or mail, 
as well as their riders h. Fazerants of iron, and jazerants of eel, 
are often noticed in the old inventories of armoury || ; but the former 
appear to have been much more generally uſed than the latter. We 
read alſo of veſtments of double mail, which probably were confined 
to perſonages of high rank. 

The SURCOAT, or cote-armure, charged with the armorial bear- 
ings, appears upon the ſixty-fixth plate; and this is the earlieſt ex- 
ample of the kind that I have met with. The figure holding a battle- 
axe, upon the fixty-fifth plate, 1s veſted with a ſurcoat, differing 
materially from any of thoſe deſcribed in the former part of this 
work: it is fitted cloſer to the body, and appears to be covered 
with large ſcales lapping over each other, but of what materials they 
conſiſted cannot eafily be aſcertained : this, I preſume, is the ſhell- 
like garment, mentioned in the Chronicle of Flanders, cited b 
Du Cange, which was worn over the hauberk “*. The middle 
figure, upon the ſame plate, wears a mantle, inſtead of a ſurcoat, 
over his mail; but the reaſon for this diſtinction I cannot determine. 
The cointiſe, which was a ſpecies of ſurcoat, or mantle, was alſo oc- 
caſionally worn over the armour FF ; but, at the ſame time, it ſeems 


to 
* And next bis ſhert an paketon, [| Fazeran de fer. — Jaxeran de acier, 
And over that an habergeon, Ibid. 
For percyng of his herte ; Il of wefiu un hauberc doubletin. Ro- 
And over that a fine hauberke. man de Garin, See alto the firſt line of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. the ſucceeding note. 
+ See p. 56 of this work, _ %* Un haukerk clavez de double maille, 
3 See note 0, p. 174. Un tournicle deſſus auſſi come d cſchaille. 
Bein eflotent armex de noble jaxeraut; Du Cange, in voce Tunica. 
and again, Chaſcun of cheval couvert de ++ Ci eſcuier of le jour miſe 
Jazerant. Du Cange, in voce Fazeran. Sur ſes armes une cointiſe, 


2 2 And 
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to have been uſed merely for the ſake of ſhow. The cointiſe is de- 
ſcribed by Matthew Paris as an elegant veſtment of filk, appro- 
priated to the nobility . The appellation of cointifes was allo given 
to certain ornamental ſtreamers, which the military orders uſed, 
by way of gallantry, to adorn their helmets, their lances, and 
their horſes; and probably ſomething of the ſame kind is repre- 
ſented by the pennon attached to the lance of the warrior upon 
the fixty-ſixth plate. 

The cyclas, or, as it is called in the French, /ig/eton, and ſingleton, 
was a rich veſture of filk, worn by perſons of opulence , but not 
confined to any particular claſs. It appears clearly to have been 
uſed by military people upon certain occaſions, and probably ſup- 
plied the place of the ſurcoat . 

The SWORD-BELT was a neceſſary part of the warrior's habili- 
ment ; and, at this period, it aſſumed a very formidable appearance, 
In the Saxon era we have ſeen that it was frequently embelliſhed with 
gold and precious ſtones &; nor were its adornments leſs coſtly, upon 
certain occaſions, in the ſucceeding centuries: I ſay upon certain 
occaſions, for, generally ſpeaking, it was made of leather; and it 
is much more frequently repreſented quite plain than otherwiſe, 
Beſides the belt for the ſword, the ſoldier had another, which ſeems 
to have been equally requiſite for the ſupport of his ſhield ; and this 
belt paſſed over his left ſhoulder, as we ſee 1t delineated upon the 
forty-third, forty-fourth, forty-fifth, and forty-ſixth plates. The 
fword-belt belonging to the figure with a ſhield, upon the fixty-fifth 
plate, does not appear to be connected with the girdle that confines 
the ſurcoat, but a continuation of the ſhoulder-belt, to which the 
ſhield 1s evidently attached. 


The HELMET. This denomination 1s generally uſed to expreſs 


the complete armour for the head, face, and neck, united, as they 
appeared after the introduction of the plate-armour; but no 
part of the ſoldier's habiliment ſeems to have undergone greater 
changes, nor to have been diſtinguiſhed by a greater variety of appel- 
lations, than the defenſive coverings for the head, which may, how- 
ever, all of them be conſidered as different modifications of the hel- 
met, more or leſs perfect, as time or circumſtances took place. 


And this cointiſe, the author tells us, + It was worn by the citizens of Lon- 


was red, powdered with mullets of filver. don. See p. 149. 


In another paſſage he ſpeaks of cointiſes t See p. 155, and the two laſt notes 

of lt ornamented with fue. Will, of that page. 

Guiart, Hiſt, Franc. MS, ſub an. 1105 $ See p. 61. Thus we continually 

and 1304. meet with © Baltheus aureus et ſimilitèr 
* SCE PP. 135 and 149 of this work, gemmatus” in the antient inyentories. 


The 
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The different forms in which the helmet made its appearance among 
the Saxons and Normans have already been exemplified “: it conſiſts 
of two parts, as we find it repreſented upon the 1ixty-fifth plate, the 
one moving on the other; by this means the face might be unco- 
vered, to give the warrior breath, or perfectly incloſed, to defend 
it from the weapons of the enemy: in the firſt ſtate, it appears upon 
the head of the figure holding a ſpear ; and, in the ſecond, at the bot- 
tom of the ſame plate. 

The helmet repreſented at the bottom of the ſixty-ſixth plate was 
calculated to defend not only the head and the face, bur the neck 
alſo: it ſeems to have conſiſted of one entire piece, without any 
joint, and to have reſted upon the ſhoulders, where it was made faſt 
to the body-armour by the two cordons attached to the hinder part 
of it; when they were broken, the helmet was liable to be turned 
round, to the great annoyance of the wearer. An accident of this 
kind is deſcribed in the Romance of Lancelot de Lac; where the 
helmet of a knight is faid to have been ſo turned, that the edges grazed 
upon his ſhoulders, and his armour was covered with blood +. Several 
inſtances occur in Froiſſart, where we find that the helmet was caſt from 
the head by the lance in tilting, when the bandages were not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to reſiſt its impulſe ; and defective bandages were ſometimes 
purpoſely uſed, as appears from the ſame author to have been the 
caſe at a tournament, in which John of Holland, on the part of the 
Engliſh, and Reynand de Roye, on the part of the French, were the 
champions: the latter had laced and buckled F” his helmet fo 
{lightly to his armour, that, at every blow ſtruck upon the viſor by 
the lance of his antagoniſt, it fell from his head, and therefore the 
ſhock he ſuſtained was not ſo great as it otherwiſe would have been: 
this artifice gave offence to the Engliſh ſpectators; but the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was preſent among them, commended his dexterity, and 
ſaid that both of them ſhould be permitted to do as they pleaſed in this 


matter; but added that, for his part, he ſhould with to have his 


helmet buckled as ſecurely as was poſſible &. In another part of his 
Chronicle, Froiſſart, ſpeaking of the juſting between Thomas Har- 
pingham and Sir John de Barres, ſays, as methought the uſage was 
then, their helmes were tied with a lace only, to the intent that the 
ſpears ſhould take no hold ||.” 

It has been previouſly obſerved, that the helmet above-mentioned had 
no ſeparate part annexed to it which might be elevated or deprefled for 
the ſake of air; but this deficiency was in ſome meaſure ſupplied by ſe- 


* Pages 25, 58, and 118. Lace et boucle. 

+ Et Jes hiaume oi fi atournes hi le $ Froiffart, vol. III. chap. 59. 
ciercles li giſoit ſour les eſpaules EF ſes armes [| Ibid. chap. 133. I have here fol- 
tient toutes enſanglentees, lowed Lord Berners's Tranſlation 
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veral apertures perforated in the front; and the higheſt, which is the 
largeſt, is called by the Latin authors ocularium, or the ſight, becauſe 
the fight was directed through this orifice, when the helmet was buck- 
led upon the head. Matthew Paris records the death of a foreign no- 
bleman, who was flain by a weapon being thruſt through the fight 
of the helmet into his brain *. This ſpecies of helmet ſeems to 
have been appropriated to perſons of high rank. In the delineations 
of the time, it is generally ornamented with florets of gold; and 
ſometimes we find it ſurmounted with the regal crown: it was alſo 
uſed by the nobility in their tournaments. 

The naſal helmet has been deſcribed in a preceding chapter ; 
but the word naſale was alto applied to the viſor, or beaver of the 
helmet; and in this ſenſe it is uſed by an antient author, cited by 
Du Cange, who, ſpeaking of the death of the duke de Geldres, 
fays that he was flain with an arrow, while incautiouſly he elevated 
the na/ale, or viſor of his helmet, for the ſake of freer reſpiration . 

The BACINET, or Baſſinet, is diftinguiſhed from the helmet by 
William Guiart, an antient French poet &; and this diſtinction ſeems 
to be perfectly juſtified by the words of an hiſtorian, his countryman, 
who probably was nearly contemporary with him: The king,” ſays 
he, ſpeaking of Philip de Valois, . appeared in his tent, habited in a 
tunic adorned with the arms of France, and upon his head he wore 
a bacinet covered with white leather; behind him ſtood an officer, 
who bore his helmet, encircled with a crown, and ſurmounted with 
a fleur-de-lis; and before him was another officer, who held his 
ſhield and his ſpear J.“ We have other proofs that the bacinet was 
worn under the helmet; but one, from a very antient poem intituled 
& Ly Beaus Deſconus,” may ſuffice. A warrior is therein repreſented 
ſtriking ſo ſevere a blow with his ſword, that he pierced through the 
helmet and the bacinet of his antagoniſt, and wounded him upon the 
crown of his head **: Lord Berners, however, in his Tranſlation of 
Froiſſart's Chronicle, frequently gives the word helme as the Engliſh for 
bacinet ; and, indeed, Froiflart himſelf, in more inſtances than one, 
uſes the French words heaume and bacinet indiſcriminately. The 
bacinet was ſometimes worn without the viſor, or covering for the 
face: when that appendage was added, we find it diſtinguiſhed 


by the appellation of bacinet d viſiere +. 


* Per ocularium galeæ. caput ejus || Bacinet couvert de blanc cuir. 
perferando, cerebrum effudit.” Hiſt. Major. French Chronicle MS, in the Royal 


R 


ſub anno 1217. 

+ Sce vol I. p. 118. 

t Du Cange derives the name from the 
protection it atturded to the noſe ; © Na- 
ſale quod naſum protegit.” Gloſſ. in voce. 

Ii yaumes wy bacinez reluire; ſub 


anno 1214. 


Library, marked 20. C. VI. 
* Ms. in the Cottonian Library, 


marked Caligula, A. 2. 
. ++ Et cler bacinez à viſiere—bacinez 


brints à viſieres. Will. Guiart, ſub an. 
1270. : 


The 
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Tlie bacinet belonging to the king of France, mentioned in the 
preceding paſſage, is ſimply ſaid to have been covered with white 
leather; but Du Cange has preſerved an extract from a Wardrobe Pro- 
vilor Roll, in which an order is given for the deviſing and making of 
the embelliſhment for a bacinet, and probably for the uſe of the ſame 
monarch *, which was of a much more coſtly kind: it runs thus; 
«« thirty-five rings and twelve boſſes or ſtuds of fine gold for the front- 
Jet +, and a crown of gold to be put upon the top of the bacinet; 
the florets appertaining to the crown were to reſemble the leaves of 
a bramb!e, and the circle to be checquered with fleurs-de-lis ꝓ; the 
ſirap, or latchet, by which the bacinet was faſtened upon the head, was 
to be made with rivets ornamented with boſſes and little crofles of 
French enamail $.” Froiſſart ſpeaks of the bacinet as being faſtened 
behind upon the head with laces ||. 

The HAT, or CAP of Iron, called Chappel de fer and Bonnet de 
Fer in French, was alſo a ſpecies of helmet, and probably differed 
but little from the bacinet. According to Hoveden, it was in uſe in 
this Country as early as the reign of Henry the Second ; and to 
this cap, or hat of iron, a viſor was occaſionally athxed : it was then 
called Chappel de fer d vifiere **, The Montauban hat of ſteel, bright 
and ſhining , which, Froiſſart tells us, the page of Charles the Sixth 
of France wore when riding with his maſter, was a helmet of this kind. 

The CERVELIERE was alſo a covering for the head, and proba- 
bly of the helmet kind; at leaſt, it ſeems to be mentioned as ſuch by 
William Guiart, where he ſpeaks of certain warriors uncovering their 
heads, by taking off their helmets and their cer velleres FF. The cer- 
veliere, according to the ſame authority, was in ufe upon the Conti- 
nent towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century; but it does not ap- 
pear to have been known to the Englith at any period, or, at leaſt, 
that 1t was ever adopted by them. 

To the names of helmets already mentioned a modern author \ 
adds the following; the burgonet, the ſalet, the ſcall or buf en-caſtle, 


* 'The order. is dated 1352. See the [| I] met ſon bacinet en / tee, & on e 
Gloſſary, under the word Bacinetum. euyer le Iny laga par diiriere; vol. I. 
+ 35 Vervelles 12 boceſes four le fronteau, Chap. 458. 
tout d'or de tonche. & Capcllam ferreum er lanceam. Rog. 


+ Les flourons ſont de feuilles d'eſpine, et 
le circle diapre de fleur-de-lys, Perhaps the 
word e/pine ſhould be rendered thorn ra- 
ther than 6r2-15/e; but the leaves of the 
latter reſemble the ornaments we ſce up- 
on the crowns of this period much mare 
than the former : I have, however, given 
the original French for all the doubtial 
words, and muſt leave the Reader to his 
own judgement. 

Les clous font de bouſſeaux & de croiſer- 
tes de efraille de France, 


Hovedcn, ſub an. 181. 

* u Cange, Gloſſ. in voce Cappellus 
Ferre US, 

++ Unchapelet de Monitauban fin, cer, & 
net, tcut d acier. Chron. vol. IV. Chap. 43. 

++ Aucuns dent eas tejtes unten, de 


hyaumes > de cervelieres, &c. Guil. 


Gulart, ſub an. 1297. 
ds Mr. Grole, in his Treatife upon 
Antient Armour, 
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the pot, and the morion; but of theſe I know no more than the 
names, and am not able to determine in what degree they differed the 
one from the other: it is, indeed, conjectured that they were lighter 
than the helmet above-deſcribed, and, for that reaſon, made ule of 
upon ſuch occaſions as did not require ſo ponderous a ſecurity. 

The monumental effigies of military men, which are ſtill numerous 
in England, clearly prove that the helmets of our anceſtors were fre- 
quently embelliſhed in a very expenſive manner; and the following 
general remarks are given us by a recent writer *, well acquainted 
with this ſubject: The facings of the helmet are various; over 
the forehead, and down the fides of the face, which may be called 
the frontlets and fide- pieces, ſome are ſtudded in both parts, and 
ſome in the frontlets only ; ſome frontlets are enriched with flowers 
and foliage, ſome are inſcribed with letters, and ſome have round the 
helmet a fillet ſtudded with precious ſtones F.” In a ſubſequent paſ- 
ſage he informs us, that the helmets of princes and perſonages of high 
rank are frequently ſurrounded with coronets and chaplets : to this 
we may add, that the helmets uſed at the tiltings and tournaments, 
which were 'exhibited, as much at leaſt for ſhow as for ſervice, were 
exceedingly ſplendid ; they were not only adorned with facings of 
gold embelliſhed with jewels, but often ſurmounted with variety of 
curious devices, according to the taſte and gallantry of the wearer. 

The COIF DE FER, or COIFE DE MAILS, for probably 
they diftered only by name, may properly enough be called a feull- 
cap of iron or of mail: it was worn beneath the helmet, to defend 
the crown of the head, in caſe the helmet itſelf ſhould not be ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the blows to which it might be expoſed. In the 
Romance of Lancelot de Lac, a warrior is ſaid to have ſtruck ſo ſe- 
vere a blow with the pommel of his ſword upon the helmet of his 
antagoniſt, that he beat it in, and forced the mail of his coife F into 
his ſkull ; and another, at one ſtroke, cut through the helmet and 
coif de fer of his opponent, and cleft his 1kull &. 

The coife de fer is called, by the Latin authors of our own coun- 


try, coifea ferrea\|; and it appears to have been in uſe with us as 


early, at leaſt, as the thirteenth century; but whether it originated 
here, or upon the Continent, cannot readily be aſcertained. Froiſ- 
fart, deſcribing a tournament, tells us, that two of the combatants 


* Mr. Gough, in the Preface to his t Les mailles de Ia coife, MS. in the 
Sepulchral Monuments, vol I. p. 139. Royal Library at the Britiſh Muſeum, 
+ The helmet of Thomas Furnival is marked 20. D. IV. 
thus deſcribed in the poetical genealogy $ Ibid. 


of his family : Irem W. Bordel loriculam ſuam cum 
With helme on his head well enguere, coifea ferrea, &c. Madox, Formulare 
With precious ſtones ſome tyme yt were Anglicanum, p- 423. 


ſette there, 
And a noble charbuncle on it doth he _ 
Ibid. 
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ſtruck each other's helmets with ſuch force, that the buckles apper- 
taining to the ſtraps were burſt aſunder, a! the helmets caſt to the 
ground ; and the champions finiſhed their courſe bare-headed, ex- 
cepting their coifes *: but theſe coifes, I apprehend, were not made 
of mail like thoſe above-deſcribed, but of cloth; and their uſe was 
to prevent the head from being injured by the various motions to 
which it appears the helmet, in ſuch caſes, was ſubject. In a ſuc- 
ceeding part of his work, the ſame author, ſpeaking of the earl of 
Armignac, ſays that he took off his bacinet, and remained with his 
head uncovered, ſave only with a coife of linen F. 

We frequently meet with an appendage belonging to the coife of 
mail, called the venzaille, or aventaille, which ſeems to have covered 
the neck and part of the ſhoulders : there is, however, much obſcu- 
rity reſpecting the form and the ſituation of this part of the military 
equipment. The aventaille is generally conſidered as another name 
for the viſor, or breathing part of the helmet; but the following 
quotations from an antient writer will, I truſt, be ſufficient to 

rove that there was no analogy between the one and the other. 
n the Romance of Lancelot de Lac, Lyoniaus, one of the he- 
roes of the piece, having vanquiſhed his antagoniſt in a combat, 
and caſt him to the ground, threw back the aventaille upon his 
ſhoulders 2, and lifted up his ſword to cut off his head. In a 
ſubſequent paſſage, Boors, another celebrated character, is ſaid to 
have taken his ſhield from his ſhoulder, his helmet from his head, 
and to have thrown the aventaille ſo far back, that his head was 
quite uncovered d. I ſhall add but one citation more, from the ſame 
authority ; where a warrior, ſpeaking of himſelf and his attendants 
upon their travels, ſays, ** Having taken off our helmets, we caſt 


back our aventailles ||, and laid ourſelves down to repoſe beneath the 


ſhade of the green trees.” We learn from the foregoing paſlages that 
the aventaille was no part of the helmet; that, after the helmet was 
taken from the head, it was neceſſary for it to be thrown back, be- 
fore the head could be readily ſevered from the body; and that it was 
depreſſed for the ſake of eaſe, when it could be done with ſafety: theſe 
circumſtances, being conſidered, lead me to conclude that the aven- 
taille was that part of the mail-armour which appears under the chin of 
the knight repreſented upon the ſixty-ſixth plate of this work; it 
paſſes on either ſide of the neck, and is attached to the coife de mail: 


this figure 1s repreſented without his helmet; and it is evident that 


* Coeffes, rendered coyves in lord Ber- $ Ofte ſon eſcu, & ſon hiaume, & F| li 
ners s Tranſlation. Froiſſart's Chronicle, abat Vaventaille tant te la tigſte remęſt toute 
vol. III. chap. 49. nue. Ibid. 

+ Coiffe de toille, Ibid. vol. IV. chap. 25. es nos hiaumes, nos ventailles 

} Le abat P'aventaille ſour les efpaules, abatues, &. Ibid. 

Kc. 8 in the Royal Library, marked 
20. D. IV. 


theſe 
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theſe appendages muſt be depreſſed, before the neck of the warrior 
could be expoſed to the ſword of his antagoniſt : it is alſo a very na- 
tural ſuppoſition, that the removal of ſo ſtrait an envelopement would 
be greatly conducive to the refreſhment of the wearer, and particu- 
larly requiſite when he was inclined to enjoy the comforts of repole. 

The GLOVES of mail appertaining to the antient warrtors were 
attached to the ſleeves of the hauberk, and the extremities were 
ſometimes divided into ſeparate parts for the thumb and the fingers, 
as they appear upon the forty-fifth and forty-ſixth plates: on the 
contrary, they are repreſented without any diviſions for the fingers 
upon the forty-fourth plate; and the ſame is more particularly ex- 
preſſed upon the ſixty-ſixth plate, where an opening is made at the 
palm, ſutficiently extenſive for the hand to pals through, ſo that the 
whole of the covering might be caſt backward over the wriſt, and 
the hand left at perfect liberty, as it appears upon the middle figure 
of the ſixty-fifth plate. The gauntlets, ſeparated from the ſlee ves of 
the mail, may be ſeen upon the ſame plate, where the Reader 1s re- 
ferred to the figure holding a ſpear ; but, as theſe bear the appear- 
ance of plate-armour, they will he mentioned more particularly at a 
future period. 

J ſhall conclude this chapter with the following conciſe deſcription 


of the ceremonies uſed at the creation of a knight as far back as the 


twelfth century, cited by Daniel * from an author who lived at the 
time f: When Geoffrey duke of Normandy was knighted, his 
arms were brought to him, and he was inveſted with an incomparable 
coat of mail 4, wrought with double chains or links & of iron ſo 
cloſely interwoven, that it was impenetrable to the point of the ſpear: 
or the arrow; the chauſſes, or boots || of mail, made alſo in like 
manner with double chain-work, were then given to him; and a pair 
of gilt ſpurs were put on his feet: this done, a ſhield was hung upon 
his neck, ornamented with lions of gold; an helmet, richly deco- 
rated with precious ſtones, and ſo well tempered that no ſword- 
could make any impreſſion upon it, was ſet upon his head; a lance: 
was then brought to him, made of oak, and ſurmounted with a head, 
of iron of Poictou; and, laſtly, a ſword from the Royal Treaſury.” 


* Hiſtoire de la Milice Frangois, yol, I, t Lorica incomparabili. 
lib. vi p. 280. $ Maculis. 
+ Le Moine de Mairemontier. |} Bottes ou chauſſes. 
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A 
COMPLETE VIEW 
DRESS AND HABITS 


PEOPLE OH ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SAXONS IN BRITAIN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


— 


. 


The Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, Habits of the En- 
gliſh, from the cloſe of the Fourteenth to the Commence- 
ment of the Seventeenth Centuries. 


E NK. 


Great Improvement made in the Clothing Arts by Edward the 
Third.— The various Ads of Parliament relating to the 
Exportation of Wool, Sc. and Sheep alive. —Privileges of 
the Clothiers and Weavers.—Statutes relative to the Length 
and Breadth of Cloth. — Ruſſel Satins and Fuſtians z when 
made in England.— The Abuſes pradtiſed by the Importers 
of Foreign Fuſtians.— Acts reſtraining Abuſes in the Ma- 
king, Fulling, Dying, and Vending, of Moollen Cloths, — 
Silk; when firſt manufactured in England not known ; 
fabricated by Women only; its Progreſs, —Linen-Cloth 
chiefly imported —Various Kinds of Cloths uſed in England, 
and where made. Lace and Button-Makers' Arts, — The 
Furriers*' Art, and the different Furs uſed in England. 
The Shearmen's Complaints redreſſed by Parliament. 


W 


E may, with great propriety, place the commencement of 
the Engliſh æra at the cloſe of the thirteenth century; the 


differences between the Saxon and the Norman cuſtoms and ha- 
bits being at that period ſo perfectly reconciled, and ſo completely 
blended, that it would be abſurd to attempt a ſeparate inveſtigation. 


3 B We 
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We have ſeen already the improvements made in the clothing ma- 
nufactories under the Norman government *; and it appears that no 
inconſiderable part of their productions were exported to foreign 
countries; but at the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that theſe im- 
provements were by no means carried to ſo great an extent, as the 
advantages poſſeſſed by the people of thus 'kingdom would admit of: 
they continued to export their fleece-wool in great quantities, and 
do not appear to have formed any juſt eſtimation of the accumulated 
benefits ariſing from the manufacturing of that article at home, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to foreign markets for a ſupply of fine 
cloths ; which was, however, the true ſtate of the caſe. The inha- 
bitants of Flanders and of the Netherlands had long been in the habit 
of making the fineſt woollen cloths, and amaſſed much wealth b 
their induſtry : the Engliſh, on the other hand, furniſhed them with 
the beſt part of the materials that they uſed, without the leaſt degree 
of emulation or defire to place themſelves in competition with them. 
Edward the 'Third was the firſt of our monarchs who ſaw this circum- 
ſtance in its right point of view, and, confident of the vaſt advan- 
tages that might be derived from the improvement of our woollen 
manufactories, exerted all his authority, joined with that of the par- 
liament, to place them upon a footing equal, if not ſuperior, to 
thoſe abroad. To accompliſh this important undertaking with more 
celerity, he held out great encouragements to 1nduce the weavers of fo- 
reign countries to emigrate and ſettle in England. So early as the fifth 
year of his reign, John Kempe, a Flemiſh woollen- manufacturer of great 
repute, came into this country with all his workmen and apprentices : 
the reception he met with from the king was ſo favourable, that, in 
the ſame year, no fewer than ſeventy families of the Walloons followed 
his example, and were equally well received; theſe again were ſuc- 
ceeded by many others during the continuance of the reign of king 
Edward F. 

The people of England in general, and particularly the native 
weavers, did not immediately perceive how beneficial theſe improve- 
ments would be, but, on the other hand, conſidered the great influx 
of foreigners, and the protection afforded to them, as an infringe- 
ment upon their natural rights and privileges: nor was this jealouſy 
in the leaſt diminiſhed, when they ſaw the alien artiſts ſettled in al- 
moſt every town in England, and thriving by their {kill : the Lon- 
doners eſpecially ſtood forward to manifeſt their diſlike, and carried 
their reſentment ſo far, as to inſult and mal-treat the foreigners, and 
to keep them in continual fear for their ſafety ; the king, in order to 
put a ſtop to theſe unlawful proceedings, iſſued a mandate to the 


* See page 89. + Rymeri Fœdera, tom. V. pp. 496, 723, 751. 
mayor 
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mayor and ſheriffs of London, to apprehend every perſon who ſhould 
give the leaſt diſturbance to the foreign clothiers, to commit them 
to the priſon of Newgate, and to remit their names to him, that they 
might be punifhed according to his pleaſure “. 

By the operation of the laws made in favour of the clothing arts, 
joined with other concomitant circumſtances, the number of the 
people employed in thoſe arts, and the kill with which they were 
carried into execution, gradually mcreaſed ; and, in the fiſteenth cen - 
tury, the manufactories were multiphed and eſtabliſhed in England 
upon a permanent baſis; their productions were highly efteemed in 
the foreign markets, and they proved to this country a continual 
ſource of wealth and proſperity : even in the ſucceeding civil com- 
motions, which ſo awfully ſhook the ſtate, the contending parties 
ſeem to have been unanimous in their protection of the cloth- makers. 
The people at large had long diſcovered the utility of working their 
wool at home, and were convinced that it was much more lucrative, 
as an article of exportation, when made into cloth, than in the fleece ; 
and theſe conſiderations probably induced them to treat the foreigners, 
to whoſe aſſiſtance theſe advantages were chiefly owing, with more 
reſpect. In the eighth year of Henry the Fourth, a petition was 

reſented to the king 1n parliament, praying, that the alien weavers 
reſiding within the city of London might be incorporated into the 
guild of the Engliſh weavers, and be made ſubject to the ſame regu- 
lations and corrections ; which was granted. 

But, to return to king Edward ; who ſpared no encouragement for 
the advancement of the clothing manufacturers, and, being convinced 
of the advantages derived from the foreign cloth-makers already eſta- 
bliſhed in England, was defirous of increaſing their numbers; and 
accordingly, 1n the eleventh year of his reign, the following ſtatute 
was ſanctioned by the authority of parliament 1: It is alſo agreed, 
that all the cloth-workers 8, of foreign countries, without any ex- 
ception, who will come into England, Ireland, Wales, or Scotland, 
within the king's dominions ||, ſhall come with ſafety and ſecurity, 
under the protection and ſafe conduct of the king, and ſhall have 
leave to dwell in any part of the ſame lands that ſhall pleaſe them ; 
and, for the farther encouragement of the ſaid workmen to come and 
reſide here, the king will grant them privileges as many and ſuch as 
thall give them ſatisfaction J.“ To this were ſubjoined four other 


* Dated A. D. 1344. $ Ocvrours des draps. Ibid. 

+ Deſſous meme le governaunce et cor- Et ęſcaſe deius le poair (literally power) 
rection de les dits weavers Angleis, Rot. mnoſtre ſeignur le roi. Ibid. 
Parl. 8 Hen. IV. q Franchiles antes & tieles qu les [uf 


Held at Weſtminſter Sept. 27, 1337. firont. Ibid, 
Ruff head, Statutes at Large, vol. I. p. 
221. 
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ſtatutes, eſtabliſhed by the ſame authority, and equally ſalutary: the 
firſt prohibited the exportation of wool in the fleece during the 
pleaſure of the king and his council, and the infringement of this 
ſtatute was made felony ; the ſecond confined the wearing of foreign 
cloth to the king and the royal family, and commanded all other per- 
ſons, whatever their rank might be, to uſe no cloth for their ap- 
parel but ſuch as was made within the king's dominions, under pe- 
nalty of forfeiting the cloth ſo uſed, and to be farther puniſhed at 
the king's pleaſure ; the third prohibited the importation of all fo- 
reign cloth, under the like penalties; and the fourth permitted the 
cloth-workers to make their cloths, without the leaſt reſtraint, as long 
or as ſhort as they thought proper * : this privilege, I preſume, was 
ſoon abuſed ; for, we find the indulgence remonſtrated a ainſt, and 
reſtrained to a determinate meaſure, 1n the fiftieth year of the reign 
of this monarch +. There is reaſon to believe that the three prohi- 
bitory ſtatutes juſt recited, and eſpecially that concermng apparel, 
were never rigorouſly enforced ; yet it is abundantly evident, from 
the great improvements made in the clothing arts immediately after- 
wards, that they were of eſſential ſervice. The ſtatute reſtraining the 
exportation of wool was left to the modifications of the king and his 
council, to be permitted or prohibited partially or totally, as the exi- 
gency of the circumſtances thereunto relating required: we find, for 
inſtance, that, three years after the eſtabliſhment of this law, a ſubſidy 
was granted to the king of every ninth lamb and every ninth fleece, and 
a ſubſidy upon all wool and wool-felts exported  ; but the prohibition; 
itſelf, in proceſs of time, was frequently eluded by the merchants, who 
cauſed great quantities of wool to be ſpun into yarn, and exported it in 
that condition: this practice occaſioned an act to be made in the fiftieth 
year of Edward the Third, forbidding the exportation of woollen yarn 8, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the ſame. In the thirty-third year of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, it was neceſſary to revive this act, and to re- 
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* Ruff head, ut ſupra. 

+ In the 38th of Edward the Third, a 
petition was preſented to parliament, 
praying, that the Engliſh cloth of ray 
might be made of the ſame length and 
breadth as that manufactured at Ghent. 

t The ſubfidy of the ninth lamb and 
the ninth fleece was conſidered as a 


hardſhip by the people; which occa- 


ſioned a grant from the king, ſpecifying, 
that it ſhould be no example to the pre- 
judice of his ſubjects, and that the whole 
amount of the moneys thence ariſing 
ſhould abſolutely be ſpent in-the mainte- 
nance and ſafeguard of his kingdom of 


England, and the ſupport of the wars in 
Scotland, France, and Gaſcoiny. Ruft- 
head, vol, I. p. 231.— Here we may allo. 
add a grant, confirmed by parliament in 
the 36th year of Edward the Third, per- 
mitting the merchants denizens to ex- 
port their wool for the ſpace of one year; 
and a like grant in the 5th year of Ri- 
chard the Second for one year, which: 
extended to the aliens; alſo for the ex 
ortation of wool-felts and leather. 
aff head, vol. I. pp. 304 and 357. 
$ File de layne appelle wolyn yerne.. 
Rot. Parl. A. D. 1376. 
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eat it, with ſome additional reſtrictions, in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of the ſame reign; and, in the firſt year of Edward the Sixth, it was 
confirmed and made perpetual *. In the third year of Henry the 
Fifth, it was enacted that all wool-felts ſent out of England, Wales, 
or Ireland, to any place but Calais, ſhould be forfeited, with the ad- 
dition of their value in money, excepting ſuch as were ſhipped by the 
merchants of Genoa +, Venice, Tuſcany, Lombardy, Florence, and 
Catalona, and by the burgeſſes of the town of Berwick upon Tweed: 
this act was confirmed in the fourteenth year of Henry the Sixth; and, 
in the eighteenth year of the ſame king's reign, it was made felony to 
export wool or wool-felts to any place but Calais, excepting ſuch as 
ſhould paſs the ſtraits of Gibraltar #. By an act made in the third 
year of Edward the Fourth, all alieas were reſtrained from the expor- 
tation of wool, which was allowed to the denizens only, but with cer- 
tain ordinances to be obſerved reſpecting the ſame. The reſtriction 
was again made general by a ſtatute eſtabliſhed in the twelfth year 
of Charles the Second, and confirmed and farther enforced in the 
firſt year of king William and queen Mary F. 

The merchants, it ſeems, however, carried on a kind of contra- 
band trade with the woollen yarn, after the prohibition above- men- 
tioned, which is thus related in the preamble to an act, made in the 
eighth year of Henry the Sixth, for reſtraining the exportation of 
woollen thrums : Ihe weavers are accuſtomed, when they have 
wrought a cloth near to the end, to cut away, for their private profit, 
the threads which remain unwoven, which they call runs, to the 

reat detriment of the owners of the fame cloth; which thrums they 
{ell to the foreign merchants; and, under the colour of ſuch thrums, 
large quantitics of wootlen thread, called wollen yarn, is ſent out of 
the realm, to the great defrauding of the yearly cuſtoms and ſublidies 
belonging to the king ||.” 

The exportation of live ſheep, 1n order to avoid the ſubſidies to 
which the fleeces were ſubject, was alſo much practiſed by the gra- 
ziers: they are ſaid to have been carried in great numbers out of Eng- 
land into Flanders and other countries. On this occaſion an act 
was made, in the third year of Henry the Sixth, prohibiting the ex- 
porting of rams, ſheep, or lambs alive, either with their fleeces, 
or ſhorn, without the king's licence, under the penalty of forteiting 
the ſame, or the value thereof ; and this act was confirmed, and en- 


forced with very ſevere penalties, in the eighth year of queen Eli- 


zabeth; by which the ſecond offence was made felony **. 


* Ruff head, vol. I. p. 316. | $ Ibid. vol. III. pp. 203, 436. 
Jean in the original. | || Tbid, vol. I. p. 555. 
{ The ſtraits of Marrock in the ori- A Ibid. p. 532. 
ginal, for Morocco. Ruff head, vol. IX. ** A. D. 1565, cap. iii. 
Appendix, pp. 61, 71, 74. 
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The exportation of wool, at the time it was granted, was attended 
with very heavy duties; on the other hand, the importation of the 
ſame was permitted free of all duty *, and eſpecially of ſuch wools as 
came from Spain, which are neceſſary for the manufacturing of fine 
cloths. Before I take my leave of this ſubject, I ſhall juſt mention 
an excellent law that was made in the fourteenth year of Richard the 
Second; by which it is commarided, that no denizen of England 
ſhall purchaſe wool, but from the poſſeſſors of the ſheep, openly, at 
the ſtaple; and that no wool ſhould be regrated . 

The privileges granted to the cloth-makers by Edward the Third 
and his ſucceſſors were clogged with very few reſtraints ; and thoſe 
were ſuch only as were abſolutely neceflary to prevent the impoſi- 
tion to which the fabrication of cloth was liable, and deceit in 
the meaſure : neither were the advantages derived from theſe ſalutary 
acts confined to any particular places, or companies of workmen ; in 
cities, and corporate towns, it 1s probable that the occupation of the 
weaver was reſtricted to ſuch perſons as had ſerved a regular appren- 
ticeſhip to the buſineſs; but, out of theſe privileged places, any 
man of opulence might eſtabliſh a clothing-manufactory, and vend 
the produce of it for his own private emolument. The extent 
of this liberty, eſpecially in the infancy of the clothing art, muſt cer- 
tainly have been exceedingly beneficial ; not only becauſe of the 
ſpirit of emulation it would naturally promote for the improvement 


of the manufactures, but alſo becauſe of the quantities of cloth it 


occaſioned to be brought to the markets; by which means the prices 
were reduced to the conſumers. In ſome inſtances, it 1s true, this 
general good might be a partial evil; as ſuch, we find it complained 
of by the inhabitants of the city of Worceſter, and the towns of 
Eveſham, Droitwich, Kidderminſter, and Broomſgrove; who, in a 
petition preferred to parliament in the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, ſpecified, that they had been heretofore chiefly 
ſupported by the clothing-manufactories kept within the ſaid city 
and towns, but were now much injured and impoveriſhed by the 
farmers, graziers, and huſbandmen, who occupied the myſteries of 
cloth-working, weaving, fulling, and ſhearing, within their own 
houſes, and made all manner of cloths, as well broad-cloths, whites, and 
Plain, as cloths of various colours. Jo relieve them, an act of par- 
liament was then paſſed, prohibiting any cloths to be made for ſale 
within the county of Worceſter, but ſuch as ſhould be manufactured 
in the city of Worceſter and the towns above - mentioned; excepting 


only, that every perſon had permiſſion to make cloth for his own ule 


* See the Table of Rates, Ruffhead, + A. D. 1390; Ruff head, vol. I. 
vol. III. p. 159. p. 397. 
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and the uſe of his family &. This partial reſtriction was made gene— 
ral by another act, eſtabliſhed in the fifth year of Edward the Sixth, 
in which it is declared, that “ no perſon ſhall occupy cloth- making, 
nor put any broad-cloth or cloths to weaving or making, except he 
has ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip at leaſt to the ſaid occupation +.” 
In the preſent caſe the remedy was found to be worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe ; and the operation of this extenſive prohibition occaſioned many 
of the clothing-manufactories to be ſhut up for the want of proper 
perſons to ſupport them. The abſolute neceſſity of aboliſhing ſuch 
a grievance was ſoon diſcovered ; and, in the firſt parliament aſ- 
ſembled in the reign of queen Mary, the act was abrogated and 
permiſſion granted, unexceptionably, to any perſon who choſe to 
eſtabliſh a cloth-manufactory, provided that the cloths he produced 
for ſale were good of their kinds, and ſubſtantially made . The abo- 
lition of the above act was followed by another in the ſucceeding 
year, better calculated for the public benefit, which prevented the 
opulent clothiers and weavers from monopolizing too large a ſhare 
of buſineſs, to the detriment or ruin of the ſmaller firms. Every 
clothier was confined to one loom ; and every weaver to two, and two 
apprentices. No weaver was free who had not ſerved a regular ap- 
prenticeſhip ; neither was he to have a tacking-mill $; and no tacker 
might employ more than one loom ||. By another act, made in the 
twenty-ſeventh year of queen Elizabeth, the privilege of the cloth- 
maker was extended : he might have three looms in his own houſe, 
and no more. 
The weavers of worſteds, ruſſels, ſtamines, and ſays, in the count 

of Norfolk, had an exclufive right to purchaſe yarn “ ſpun off the 
rock, called worſted-yarn I, with the ſingle exception, that the hat- 


makers, 


* A. D. 1533; Ruff head's Statues at 
Large, vol. II. p. 189.—Theſe fg 
clothing manufactories were chiefly con- 
ducted by the female part of the houſe- 
hold. It was then thought no diſgrace 
for a lady of quality to be a good houſe- 
wife, and to ſuperintend the making of 
ſuch cloth as was neceflary for the fami- 
ly; and, in many inſtances, an additional 
quantity for the purpoſes of charity. 
CR ſays of the thrifty wife of Bath, 
that 

Of clathe-making ſhe had ſuch an haunt, 

She paſſed hem of Ihre or of Gaunte. 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

+ Ibid. p. 466. 

4 Ibid. p. 468. 

$ An, 3 Edw. IV, it was repreſented 
to the parliament, that “great deceit 


was daily done in wyrking of wollyn- 
clothes fulled in mylles called gyg-milles, 
and towne-milles ;” and therefore requeſt- 
ing, „that all ſuch milles ſhould be ut- 
terly left, and not uſed, under forfeit of 
the ſaide milles:“ which was granted. 
By a ſubſequent act, an. 6 Edw. VI, the 
g:g-mills are ſaid to be for the perching 
and burling of cloth; and the uſe of them 
was prohibited under a double penalty, 
namely, the forfeiture of the cloth work- 
ed in ſuch mills, and the payment of 
five pounds in money. Rot. Parl. MS, 
in Bibl. Harl. inſig. 7076. See alſo 

Ruff head, vol. II. p. 457. 
|| An. 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar. cap. 11; 

Ruff head, vol. II. p. 493. 
And, by an eſpecial privilege, it was 
ordained that no man might make tuch 
cloths 
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makers, dwelling within the city of Norwich, might buy ſuch worſted- 
yarn as was called middle-wuffe yarn, as they had hitherto done, pro- 
viding always, that the ſame ſhould be wrought and employed in 
making of hats within the ſaid city *.“ 

In the beginning of Mary's reign, there were ſeveral edicts granted 
for the encouragement of the ſatin and fuſtian-makers, who had 
lately eſtabliſhed manufactories in the city of Norwich for the 

urpoſe of fabricating thoſe articles ; in the reign of James the 

irſt, there were ** ſeveral good and laudable orders and conſtitutions” 
made for the regulation and protection of the bay and ſay-makers re- 
fiding at Colcheſter, in the county of Eſſex; and, in the twelfth 
year of Charles the Second, it was ordained, that all bays and ſays, 
made within the town, ſhould be ſearched and marked at the Dutch 
bay-hall, before they were expoſed to ſale |. 

For the farther encouragement of the woollen manufacturers, an act 
was paſſed in the eighteenth year of Charles the Second, prohibiting 
the burial of the dead in any cloths but ſuch as were made with wool ; 
and, in the thirtieth year of the ſame reign, it was repreſented to the 
Parliament that this a& had not been ſufficiently obſerved, owing to 
the Nightneſs of the fine to which the offenders were liable: it was 
therefore repealed, and another ſubſtituted in its place, with heavier 

enalties ; wherein it is ſpecified, ** that no corpſe ſhalt be buried in 
any ſhirt, ſhift, ſheet, or ſhroud, or any thing whatſoever, made or 
mingled with flax, hemp, filk, hair, gold, filver, or any ſtuff or thing 
other than what is made of ſheep's wool only, or put into any coffin 
lined or faced with any kind of cloth or ſtuff made of any material 
but ſheep's wool only, under the penalty of five pounds ;” and, two 
years afterwards, this act was ſtrengthened with additional clauſes, 
by which the recovery of the penalties was made more eaſy &. 

In a ſtatute relating to the meaſurement and weight of cloths ma- 
nufactured in this kingdom, made in the fifth year of Edward the 
Sixth, there is this remarkable clauſe : ** A clothier ſhall not give- 
over draping or cloth-making without a licence firſt obtained from 
three juſtices of the peace at leaſt, and for ſome reaſonable cauſe to 
them aſſigned;“ and, if he choſe to relinquiſh his buſineſs without 
ſuch licence, he ſhould never be permitted to follow the fame profeſ- 
ſion in future ||. 


cloths as are above ſpecified, at Great * An. 33 Hen. VIII, and confirmed 
Yarmouth, or at Lynn Regis, in the coun- 1 Edw. VI. A. D. 1547; Ruff head, vol. 
ty of Norfolk, unieſs he was an Engliſh- II. p. 38g. 

man by birth, and had ſerved a regular + An. 1 Phil. & Mar.; ibid. p. 485. 


apprenticeſhip to the prof flion. An. + Ibid. vol. III. p. 186, 
14 & 15 Hen. VIII. cap. 3; Ruff head, $ Ibid. pp. 300, 392. 
Statutes at Large, vol. II. p. 122. | [| Ibid, vol. II. p. 445. 
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* 


It was not only the clothiers that needed the protection of govern- 
ment, but their dependants alſo, who were liable to many impoſitions 
and oppreſſions from thoſe by whom they were employed ; and, that 
it was highly neceſſary for the legiſlature to interfere in their behalf, 
we may learn from an act eſtabliſhed for their relief in the fourth 

ear of Edward the Fourth, in which their grievances are thus ſtated : 
© Before this time, in the occupation of cloth-making, the labourers 
thereof have been driven to take a great part of their wages 1n pins, 
girdles, and other unprofitable wares, which were charged to them at 
extravagant Prices ;” 1t was therefore commanded by this act, that all 
carders, and ſpinſters, and other labourers, ſhould be paid their full 
wages in lawful money; and alſo, that the weight of wool delivered 
to them to be carded and ſpun ſhould not exceed the uſual weight. 
It is to be hoped that both theſe clauſes were enforced with the ut- 
moſt rigour *. 

The coarſe narrow cloths, ſuch as kerſies, cogwares, and friezes, 
which were chiefly conſumed by the lower claſſes of people, were 
permitted to be made and ſold free from aulnage, or any other im- 
poſt ; provided, however, that the worth of the whole piece did not 
exceed thirtcen ſhillings and four pence. 

The duties and impoſts upon the woollen manufactures exported 
were very productive, and diminiſhed or extended as the exigencies of 
the times required : they were alſo partially enlarged as reſtraint upon 
certain neceſſary articles was judged to be neceſſary. In the Book of 
Rates, as they ſtood in the twelfth year of Charles the Second, we find 
that cloth made into garments might be exported free of all duty : 
fuſtians alſo manufactured in England were in like manner exempted ; 
but thoſe imported from abroad were ſubject to an impoſt of eight 
pounds the piece containing thirty yards +, which certainly mult 
have amounted to a prohibition. 

It was a privilege granted to the cloth-makers ſettled in this coun- 
try by king Edward the Third, that they might weave the cloth of 
any length or breadth that beſt ſuited their own convenience 4: this, 
however, was contrary to antient uſage, and rendered, I preſume, 
the impoſts and duties to be collected upon it more difficult; ſo that 
it was ſoon ſuppreſſed; at leaſt, we know for certain, that, in the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of the ſame monarch, the length and 
breadth of broad-cloths in general were regulated according to a 
ſtatute made for that purpoſe; and by a ſubſequent act it was or- 
dained, that the drap de ray, or ſtriped cloth, ſhould be made in Eng- 
land of the fame length and breadth as that which was fabricated at 


An. 1 Phil. & Mary; Ruff head, vol. + Ibid. vol, III. pp. 154, 161. 
II. p. 13. t See page 188. 
3 D Ghent. 
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Ghent, in Flanders “. The worſted, and cloths called old-hames, 
made at Norwich as far back as the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, were thirty yards 4 in length; but, in the eighth year of 
Edward the Second, a complaint was exhibited to the parliament 
againſt the clothiers of that city, for making their cloths five yards 
ſhorter than they had been accuſtomed to be made, and ſelling them 
for full meaſure: this abuſe was rectified by an act then paſſed, and 
the price of every piece of cloth was to be regulated by the number 
of yards that it contained F. A ſimilar act was made in the twenty- 
ſeventh year of Edward the Third ; wherein 1t 1s declared, that the 
cloth ſhould not be forfeited, which it ſeems a former ſtatute had or- 
dained, although it might be found to be deficient of the full length ; 
but, that it ſhould be meaſured by the king's aulneger, and its true 
contents marked upon it, and a proper allowance made to the buyer 
in proportion to its deficiency §. 

The broad-cloths, according to their length, were denominated 
whole-clcths and half-cloths : the former were called cloths of af/ize ; and 
the ſubſidy granted to the king was as follows: for every cloth of 
aſſize, wherein no grain was uſed, four pence; for every half-cloth 
of like nature, two pence; for every cloth of aſſize of ſcarlet, fix 
pence; for the half-cloth, three pence; and, for every cloth of aſſize, 
half-grain, five pence ; the half-cloth two pence halfpenny ||. The 
cloths were to be meaſured by the king's aulneger, and ſealed by him, 
before they were expoſed to ſale: it was the duty alſo of this officer 
to examine the cloth he meaſured with great preciſion, becauſe he was 
liable to a very ſevere fine, if he put his ſeal to any articles that were 
defective reſpecting the materials, the fabrication, or the colour J. 
The narrow cloths, included under the general denomination of 
eftroits, or ſtreits, were not liable to the ſame meafurements as the 
broad cloths. Richard the Second permitted kerſies, and ſuch like 
cloths, to be made of any length or breadth, according to the plea- 
ſure of the clothier, provided there was no mixture of materials, nor 
deceit in the manufacturing of them : in ſuch caſe, the penalty was 


* Rot, Parl. an. 25 Edw. III; ibid. I preſume of the hand). The London 


an. 38. MS. in Bibl. Harl. inſig. 7059. 
+ The French word aulnes, or aunes, 


uſed in this and other acts of parliament, 


might be more properly rendered ells; 
but I have followed the old Englith 


tranſlation, which ſeems to have claimed | 


a Kind of preſcriptive right, and is given 
by Ruff head oppoſite to the original in 
his Statutes at Large. It is, howev er, to 
be obſerved, that this aulne confiſted of 
one yard and one inch; and in London it 
was a yard and an handful (the breadth 


meaſure was prohthited, an. 18 Hen. VI; 
and the yard, with the additional inch, 
commanded to be uſed throughout the 
whole kingdom. Ruffhead, vol. I. 


P 95 Rot. Parl. 8 Edw. II. MS. inſig. 
037. 

Ruff head, vol. I. p. 274. 

This afſefiment was made A. D. 
1353; an. 26 Edw, III. ibid. 


q| Ibid. p. 346. 
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the forfeiture of the cloth ſo made; but, at the ſame time, he inſiſted, 
that every piece ſhould be ſubject to the aulnage- duty, and ſealed be- 
fore it was offered for ſale *. This was conſidered as a great grievance; 
and a petition from the fabricators of the narrow cloths was preſented 
to king Henry the Fourth, in the firſt year of his reign, praying, that 
the duties impoſed upon the kerſies, Kendal cloths, friezes of Co- 
ventry, cogwares, and Welſh cloths, might be taken off: which was 
granted to ſuch of them as did not exceed the value of thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four pence the dozen yards . 

The ordinary kerſies uſually extended to ſeventeen or eighteen 
yards in length, and to one yard at leaſt in breadth 4; in the ſix- 
teenth century, they were made to greater lengths; and an act was 
paſſed in the fourteenth year of queen Elizabeth, by which they were 
reduced to the former ſtandard 8. Her ſucceſſor, James the Firſt, 
in the third year of his reign, repealed that act, and ordained, that 
the ordinary kerſies ſhould conſiſt of twenty-four yards, meaſured b 
the yard, and the inch, and not to exceed that length ||. Four years 
afterwards, he granted the privilege, that all cogwares, kendals, 
coarſe cottons, and carpmeals, made in the counties of Cumberland 
and Weſtmorland, and in the towns and pariſhes of Carpmeal, 
Hawkeſtead, and Broughton, in the county of Lancaſter, not ex- 
ceeding thirteen ſhillings and four pence the dozen yards, ſhould be 
made according fo the pleaſure of the buyer, without being ſubject 
to inſpection, ſubſidy, or aulnage J. 

The ſtandard meaſure for the drap de raye, or ſtriped cloth, accord- 
ing to the ſtatute in the ſecond year of Edward the Third, was twenty- 
ſeven yards in length **, and fix quarters and half a quarter in 
breadth; and all other coloured cloths were to be twenty-four yards 
in length, and the ſame breadth as the cloth of ray; they were not 
always confined to the ſame ſtandard, but ſubje& to varicty of 
changes, being ſhortened by one act, and lengthened by another, as 
times or circumſtances might require. It would be exceedingly tedi- 
ous, as well as uſeleſs, to cite the various acts that were patled for 
this purpoſe : I ſhall therefore contine myſelf to two general regula- 
tions, made at the diſtance of better than half a century from cach 
other; which will, I doubt not, be deemed {ufticient. 


* An. 17 Ric. II; Ruffhead, vol. J. An. 7 James I; ibid. p. 87. 


P. 410. ** Tt was to be meaſured by a cord of 

= Rot, Parl. an. 1 Hen. IV. MS. in- ſeven yards, ſept. aunes, in length, at four 

bg. 7065. meaſuromoents, without any mention made 
Kuff head, vol. II. p. 442. of the additional inc or handful; for the 
§Ibid. vol. III. p. 39. other cloths the cord was to be ſix yards 
|| Ibid, only, Ibid, vol. I. p. 200. 
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In the fourth year of Edward the Sixth, it was ordained, that all 
cloths ſhould be fairly made, of full length and breadth, and not ta 
be overſtrained. This act was enforced by another in the ſixth year 
of the ſame reign *, and the following meaſurements eſtabliſhed + : 

All broad cloth made in the counties of Kent and Suflex, or in the 
town of Reading, in Berkſhire, ſhall run from twenty-eight to thirty 
yards in length, and ſeven quarters in breadth, and weigh ninety 
pounds at the leaſt Þ each piece. 

Long Worceflers, and white cloths, made in the cities of Worceſter, 
or of Coventry, ſhall run from twenty-nine to thirty-yards in length, 
and in breadth as above, and weigh eighty-four pounds the ſingle 
piece. 

a Coloured cloths, made in the ſame cities, ſhall run the ſame length 
and breadth as the Long Worceſters, and white cloths, and weigh 
eighty pounds the piece. 

Shert Worceſters, and white cloths ihall be equal in breadth to the 
long cloths, and run from twenty-three to twenty-five yards in length, 
and weigh ſixty pounds the piece at the leaft. | 

Coloured long cloths made in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Eſſex, ſhall 
be ſubje& to the ſame meaſure and weight as the long cloths of 
Worceſter and Coventry; the hort coloured cloths, made in the ſaid 
counties, ſhall alſo be of tlie ſame length and breadth as the Wor- 
ceſter ſhort cloths, but they ſhall weigh ſixty- four pounds the piece. 

Coloured cloths, called Handewarps, were not confined to their 
length, but their breadth was the ſame as other broad-cloths, namely, 


ſeven quarters, and every yard to weigh three pounds; the ſame of 


all the whites, called Cock/al & whites, or Glaingford whites, they ſhall 
weigh three pounds by the yard at leaſt. 

All whites, and reds, made in Wiltſhire, Gloceſterſhire, and So- 
merſetſhire, and all other whites, ſhall run from twenty-ſix to twenty- 
eight yards in length, ſeven quarters in breadth; and every white 
ſhall weigh fixty-four pounds the piece, and every coloured-cloth 
ſixty pounds the piece. 

Broad Plunkets, azures, and blues, and other coloured cloths of 
like kind, ſhall run from twenty-five to twenty-ſeven yards in length, 
ſeven quarters in breadth, and weigh eighty-eight pounds. 

Broad-cloths, called Tauntons, and Bridgwaters, ſhall be the ſame 
width as the plunkets, and in length from twelve to thirteen yards ; 
and every narrow cloth of like kind ſhall run from twenty-three to 


* A. D. 1553, | and the following a&, after the weight of 
+ Ruff head, vol. II. pp. 429, 441. the cloth is given, to ſhew that it is fixed 
+ To avoid the conſtant repetition of at the loweſt ſtandard, 

the words © at leaſt, it is ſufficient to $ For Cogge/hall, in Eſſex, I preſume, 

obſerve, that they regularly occur in this 
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twenty-five yards in length, and in breadth one yard: theſe cloths, 
broad and narrow, ſhall weigh thirty-four pounds each piece, 

Every Northern cloth ſhall be ſeven quarters of a yard in width, 
from twenty-three to twenty-five yards in length, and weigh fixty- 
ſix pounds each piece; the half-piece of each cloth, called de, 
ſhall run from twelve to thirteen yards in length, the breadth being 
the ſame, and ſhall weigh thirty-ſix pounds. 

Peniſtonet, or Foreſt whites, ſhall run from twelve to thirteen 
yards in length, fix quarters and a half in width, and every piece 
ſhall weigh twenty-eight pounds. 

Ordinary kerfies ſhall run from ſeventeen to eighteen yards in length, 
no breadth being ſpecified, and each piece ſhall weigh twenty pounds. 

Sorting kerſies ſhall be of the ſame length as the ordinary kerſies, 
and weigh twenty-three pounds the piece. 

Devonſhire kerfies, called dozens, ſhull run from twelve to thirteen 
yards in length, and weigh fourteen pounds the piece. 

Every raw Devonſhire kerſey, or dozen, being a rudee-waſh ker/ey, 
that is to ſay, made of fleece-wool, worked as it comes from the 
ſheep's back, and not cleanſed or waſhed after it is ſhorn, ſhall 
weigh ſeventeen pounds, raw as it is taken from the weaver's beam: 
thele cloths anciently, as well as the ruſſet ſtraits, contained fifteen 
yards in length, and one yard and half a quarter in breadth, and, 
being unpreſſed and raw, were to weigh fifteen pounds *. 

Check kerfies and ſiraits ſhall run from ſeventeen to eighteen yards 
in length, and one yard in breadth, and weigh twenty-four pounds. 

Welſh cottons, or linings, ſhall run thirty-two goads in length, and in 
breadth three quarters of a yard; the whole piece ſhall weigh forty- 
fix pounds, and the halt-piece ſhall bear proportion to the ſame. 

Cottons made at Mancheſter, Lancaſter, and Cheſhire, ſhall run 
twenty-two goads in length, three quarters of a yard in breadth, 
and weigh thirty pounds the piece. 

Welſh friezes made in the ſhires of Cardigan, Caermarthen, and 
Pembroke, ſhall run thirty-ſix yards in length, and three quarters of 
a yard in breadth; the whole piece to weigh forty-eight pounds, 
and the half-piece to bear proportion to the ſame. 

Mancheſter rugs, otherwiſe named Mancheſter friezer, ſhall be 
made of the ſame length, breadth, and width, as the Welth friezes. 

All the meaſurements ſpecified by the foregoing ſtatute were to 
be made when the cloth was thoroughly wet ; the breadth was to be 
taken between the liſts, and excluſive of them ; the cloth was then to 
be well ſcoured, thicked, milled, and fully dried, before the weight 
could be legally aſcertained, 


* An. 5 and 6 Hen. VIII; Ruffhead, vol, II. p. 118. 
3 E The 
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The Taviſtock cloths made in the town of Taviſtock, in Devonſhire, 
are particularly excepted in this act, as not being liable to any regu- 
lation therein contained . 

Paſſing over the partial alterations made from time to time in the 
above act reſpecting the meaſure and weight of ſome particular 
kinds of cloth, we ſhall come to the next general ordinance, by 
which they were both adjuſted with conſiderable variation: this ordi- 
nance was eſtabliſned in the third year of the reign of James the 
Firſt +, and contains the following directions: 

The broad-cloths made of dyed wools and mingled colours within 
the county of Kent, the city of York, the town of Reading, or elſe- 
where, ſhall run from thirty to thirty-four yards in length, and na 
more, and in breadth fix quarters of a yard and a half, and weigh 
eighty-ſix pounds, at the leaſt, each cloth. 

White cloths, called long Worceſters, made in the cities of Wor— 
ceſter, Coventry, and Hereford, ſhall run from thirty to thirty-three 
yards in length, and in breadth ſeven quarters, and weigh ſeventy- 
eight pounds the piece. 

Long- coloured cloths called plunkets, azures, blues, and lon 
white cloths, made in the counties of Effex, Suffolk, Norfolk, or 
elſewhere, of the like making, ſhall run from twenty-nine to thirty- 
two yards in length, and in breadth. ſix quarters and a half, and 
weigh eighty pounds each piece. 

Short cloths made in the ſame counties, coloured and white, called 
forting-cloths, ſhall run from twenty-three to twenty-ſix yards in 
length, and in breadth ſix quarters, and weigh ſixty- four pounds 
each cloth. 

Short cloths, coloured and white, called fine ſhort Suffolks, made 
in the above counties, ſhall run the ſame length as the other ſhort 
cloths, and in breadth fix quarters and a half, and weigh fixty- 
four pounds. 

The ſorting cloths ſhall be diſtinguiſhed from the fine cloths by a 
blue ſelvage or edging on both fides of the hft. 

Every white cloth, called handewarps, made in the above counties, 
ſhall contain from twenty-nine to thirty-two yards in length, in 
breadth ſeven quarters, and weigh ſeventy-ſix pounds the cloth. 

All bro:d plunkets, azures, blues, and other coloured cloths, made 
in Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire, ſhall run from twenty-ſix to twenty- 
eight yards in length, in breadth fix quarters and a half, and every 
piece ſhall weigh ſixty-eight pounds. 

Short cloths, made of dyed wools and mingled colours within the 
county of York, ſhall contain from twenty-three to twenty-five yards 


* Ruff head, vol. II. pp. 441, 442, and 445. + A. D. 1605, 
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in length, in breadth fix quarters, and every piece ſhall weigh ſixty- 
ſix pounds; and the half-piece, called dozens, ſhall be made and 
wrought after the ſame rate in every reſpect. 

Broad-liſted whites and reds, manufactured in Wiltſhire, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, and the Eaſtern limits of Somerſetſhire, 
called forting-7 ack broad-lifted cloths, ſhall run in length from twenty- 
fix to twenty-eight yards, in breadth fix quarters and a half, and 
every cloth thall weigh fixty-four pounds. 

Narrow-liſted whries and reds, made in the ſame counties, called 
fertirg-pack cluths, ſhall contain the ſame length and breadth as the 
broad-liſted cloths, and every rie cloth ſhall weigh ſixty-one 
pounds, and every red cloth ſixty pounds. 

Fine cloth made in the ſame counties ſhall contain in length from 
twenty-nine to thirty-two yards, in breadth fix quarters and a half, 
and weigh ſeventy-two pounds. 

All cloths with ſtop-liſts, and not plain lifts, ſhall be limited to 
the ſame weight and meaſure as the cloths manufactured in the city 
of Worceſter. 

Broad cloths, called Tauntons, Bridgewaters, and Dunſlers, made in 
the Weſtern parts of Somerſetſhire, ſhall run from twelve to thirteen 
yards in length, ſeven quarters in breadth, and weigh thirty pounds 
the piece. | 

Narrow cloths of the like fort ſhall be made with a narrow liſt, 
and contain from twenty to twenty-five yards in length, one yard in 
breadth, and weigh thirty pounds ; the half-cloth ſhall be the ſame 
in breadth, and proportionable with reſpect to its weight and length. 

All broad cloths of like kind, manufactured in Yorkſhire, whites 
or reds, ſhall be of the ſame length, breadth, and weight, as thoſe 
made in Somerſetſhire; and the narrow cloths ſhall be the fame in 
breadth, but in length only from ſeventeen to eighteen yards, and 
the weight, of courſe, in proportion to the length. 

Ordinary pen:ſtones, called Foreſt whites, ſhall contain from twelve 
to thirteen yards in length, in breadth five quarters and a half, and 
weigh twenty-eight pounds. 

Sorting peniſtones ſhall run from thirteen to fourteen yards in length, 
fix quarters and a half in breadth, and every piece thall weigh thirty- 
five pounds. 

Ordinary kerfies ſhall run twenty-four yards in length, and weigh 
twenty-eight pounds the piece. 

Sorting ber ſies ſhall be of the ſame length as the ordinary kerſies, and 
weigh thirty-two pounds each piece. 


Devonſhire kerſies, called dozens, ſhall contain from twelve to 


thirteen yards in length, and weigh thirteen pounds the piece. 
Kerltes, 
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Kerſies, called waſhers or waſh-whites, made in the city of York, 
the town of Lancaſter, or elſewhere, being half-thickened, ſhall run 
from ſeventeen to eighteen yards; and, one quarter thickened, from 
eighteen to nineteen yards in length, and every piece ſhall weigh 


ſeventeen pounds. 
The breadth of all the kerſies above-mentioned is not ſpecified in 


the act; but probably it was the ſame as of thoſe that follow. 

Check kerſfies, ſtraits, and plain greys, ſhall run from ſeventeen to 
eighteen yards in length, one yard in breadth, and every piece ſhall 
weigh twenty-four pounds. 

If any kerſies ſhall be found deficient in the length eſtabliſhed by 
this act, a proportionable allowance for ſuch deficiency ſhall be made 
in the weight, after the rate of one pound three ounces to the yard 
for every ordinary kerſey, and one pound three ounces and a half 
for every ſorting kerſey. 

All cloth made with flocks, thrums, and lambs* wool, ſhall be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a liſt of black yarn on the one fide, and a ſelvage 
only upon the other, and every piece ſhall contain from twelve to 
thirteen yards in length, one yard in breadth, and weigh fifteen 
pounds, 

All cogwares, kendal clotbs, and carptmeals, were freed from any 
reſtriction by this act, and might be, made of any length or breadth 
that would beſt ſuit the convenience of the maker, or the pleaſure of 
the purchaſer. 

The meaſurements ordained by this act, like thoſe ſpecified in the 
foregoing, were to be made when the cloth was thoroughly wet, and 
the breadth was to be taken between the lifts; but they were not to 
be weighed until they were ſcoured, milled, and perfectly dry “. 

It is commanded by the above acts, that the clothiers ſhould not 
exceed the meaſurements therein ſpecified ; yet, as ſome ſlight vari- 
ations might at times be unavoidable, a ſtatute followed the firſt of 
theſe acts, and remained unrepealed at the time the ſecond was made; 
by which they might be relieved, when 1t plainly appeared that there 
was no fraud intended by ſuch variations. The ftatute alluded to 
was eſtabliſhed in the ſixth year of Edward the Sixth, and runs thus: 
% Provyded alwates, that, yf any brode clothe ſhall excede the ſeve- 
ral lengthes before appoynted for every county, or kynde of making, 
by meanes of the fineſſe, or the good, perfecte, and ſtuffye makyng 
of the ſame clothe ; then the maker thereof ſhall not encurre any loſs 
or penaltie for the over-length of any ſuch fyne clothe, any thing 
herein to the contrary in any wyſe notwithſtanding .“ 


* An. 3 Jacobi I. A. D. 1605; Ruff- + Statutes of Edward VI. printed by 
head, vol. III. pp. 64, 65, 66. Grafton for ThomasBerthelet; Lond. 1 553. 
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In the twentieth year of the reign of king Henry the Sixth, a 
complaint was addreſſed to parhament againſt certain of the clothier; 
of the city of Norwich, by which they were charged with the“ un- 
true making of all manner of worſteds,“ not only reſpecting their 
length and breadth, but allo in regard to the materials with which 
they were fabricated ; and an act was then paſſed, by which it was 
ordained that a proper inſpection ſhould be made into the manu- 
facturing of ſuch articles, and that they ſhould be regulated in 
their different meaſurements according to the antient cuſtom ; 
that is to ſay, the beds of worſted of the“ moſt aſſize“ ſhould be 
full fourteen yards in length, and four yards in breadth, throughout 
the piece; the beds of the“ meane or middle aſlize'”” ſhould be 
twelve yards in length at leaſt, and three yards in breadth ; and the 
beds of the © leaſt aſſize“ ſhould be ten yards in length, and two yards 
and a half in breadth, at leaſt, throughout the piece. The wortteds, 
called monks cloths, thould contain full twelve yards in length, and 
in breadth five quarters of a yard at the leaſt; thoſe denominated 
channon cloths ſhould be five yards long, and ſeven quarters broad; 
and ſuch as were known by the fimple name of c/oths ſhould contain 
ſix yards in length, and two yards at the leaſt in breadth. Double 
2wor/teds * ſhould run ten yards in length, and five quarters in 
breadth ; the demi-deubles ſix yards in length, and five quarters in 
breadth ; and roll-worſteds ſhould extend to thirty yards in length, 
and in breadth a full half yard . Knit worſteds for waiſtcoats, of 
Engliſh manufactory, are mentioned in the Book of Rates eſtabliſhed 
in the twelfth year of Charles the Second. 

The Reader has ſeen, in the foregoing pages, a general view of the 
productions from the Engliſh woollen manufactories; and, before I 
quit this part of my ſubject, I wiſh to ſpeak a little particularly re- 
ſpecting one or two other articles equally important: they are, it is 
true, the produce of more modern times, and, for that reaſon, not 
included in the regulations juſt recited. 

In the firſt year of Philip and Mary 4, it was repreſented to the 
parliament, that, of late years, ruſells, called ruſſel ſatins and ſatins 
reverſes, had been made abroad from the wools bred in the county of 
Nortolk, and, being brought into this kingdom, were purchaſed and 
worn, to the great detriment of the wool-manufactures at Norwich; 


Double ⁊vorſteds (demy- doubles), and finvle worfled, none of the other worſteds 
ſtriped or motley worſted (worfled raiz were included. Ruff head, vol. I. p. 
ou motlez), were prohibited exportation, 410. 
by a ſtatute made 17 Ric. II, under + Rot. Parl. MS. in Bibl. Harl. inſig. 
the pain of forfeiture ; but boltes of fin- 5oya. 
gle worfiede might be ſent out of the 1 A. D. 1554, 
kingdom, provided, under the colour of 
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which induced ſeveral of the opulent inhabitants of that city, to the 
number of twenty-one, to encourage certain of the foreign workmen 
to come to Norwich, where they were ſet to work, and had inſtructed 
others ; ſo that, at the time the petition was preſented, there were 
made in the ſame city better ruſſel ſatins and ſatin reverſes, and alſo 
fuſtians in imitation of the fu/ians of Naples, than had been re- 
ceived from abroad, and the makers were enabled to ſell them at 
much lower rates; they therefore petitioned for ſome ** good and 
politic laws,“ to be ſanctioned by parliament, for the encouragement 
and continuance of the making ſuch articles, and to prevent their 
being ** badly and deceitfully manufactured, to the detriment of the 
public.” The petition was granted; and theſe articles were after- 
wards called by the names of Norwich ſatins, and Norwich fuſtians *, 

Before this laudable undertaking was accompliſhed by the citizens 
of Norwich, the fuſtians uſed in this kingdom were brought from 
other countries; but, after the eſtabhiſhment of the above manufac- 
tures, the importation of foreign fuſtians was diſcountenanced ; and 
we find by the book of rates, as it ſtood in the time of Charles the 
Second, that a duty of no leſs than eight pounds was impoſed upon 
every piece of fuſtian + manufactured abroad and brought into this 
country. 

1 fuſtian is ſaid to have been exceedingly ſtrong, and, 
for that reaſon, well calculated for the uſe of the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple, who could not afford to purchaſe new garments very frequently. 
Various articles of dreſs were made from this profitable commodity ; 
and more eſpecially zackets and doublets, which, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were grown into very common uſage. We learn, from a peti- 
tion preſented to the parliament in the eleventh year of Henry the 
Seventh, that theſe fuſtians were imported in the rough ; and that 
certain perſons, in order, I preſume, to ſave the expence of having 
them properly ſhorn, had invented inſtruments of iron | to effect 
that purpoſe, but which, 1t ſeems, by being drawn over the cloth, 
tore up the nap and the cotton, and brake the ground and the threads 
aſunder. Theſe defects they had the art to conceal, by“ craftily 
ſleeking the ſaid fuſtians ſo as to make them appear to the common 
people fine, whole, and ſound.” 'They had alſo a method of 
raifing the cotton, and fingeing it with the flame of a candle, 
to anſwer the ſame purpoſe; the cloth was afterwards coloured 


and dreſſed with ſuch ſkill, that none but a competent judge 


could diſcover the fraud. The conſequence was, that the fuſtians 


* Ruffhead, vol. III. p. 485. + The petition ſtates, that theſe in- 

+ The piece confiſted of two half- ſtruments of iron were kept in the high- 

pieces, each of which uſually contained eſt and moſt ſecret parts of the houſes of 
fifteen yards, Ibid, p. 154. thoſe who uſed them, 

were 
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were really ſpoiled ; for it is ſtated, that the doublets made with 
them would not “ endure whole by the ſpace of four months 
ſcarcely ;” whereas thoſe manufactured from fuſtians, ſheared by the 
ſhearmen, ** were wont to endure the {pace of two years and more.” 
This petition was granted; and an act eſtabliſhed, impoſing the pe- 
naity of twenty ſhillings for every offence of that kind *, "The evil, 
however, was totally done away by the introduction of the fuſtian 
manufactories at Norwich. 

Having laid before my Readers a general outline of the privileges 

ranted to the cloth-workers, and the improvements made by them, 
eſpecially in the woollen manufactures, I ſhall proceed to notice 
briefly ſome abuſes which required the interpoſition of the legiſla- 
ture to correct, not only in the making of cloth, excluſive of the 
deficiencies in length, breadth, and weight, which the ſtatutes already 
recited provided againſt, but alſo in the fulling, dying, and ex- 
poſing the ſame to ale. 

Antiently the cloths made at Norwich, denominated ed, and 
oldhams, were ſold unfairly; the merchant reckoning thirty yards to 
the piece which, in reality, contained no more than twenty-five ; 
ſo that the purchaſer paid for five yards more than he received : 
the remedies for this abuſe we have already ſeen. 

In the thirteenth year of Richard the Second, a complaint was ex- 
hibited to the parliament, ſtating, that divers plain cloths, wrought 
in the counties of Somerſet, Dorſet, and Glouceſter, were “ tacked 
and folded together,” before they were expoſed to ſale; and that 
ſuch cloths were generally detective within, being broken and da- 
mage, and not agreeing in colour or breadth with the outſide, but 
falſely wrought with divers kind of wools. 'To obviate this hard- 
ſhip, it was ordained that no cloth ſhould be expoſed to ſale without 
being untacked and opened, ſo that the purchaſer might fairly exa- 
mine the ſame; and that the weavers and fullers ſhould annex their 
ſeals to every piece of cloth that was worked by them F. 

Theſe ſalutary precautions, however, do not appear to have produced 
the deſired effect; for, the grievances exhibited in the foregoing com- 
plaint were increaſed to ſuch a degree towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that the ſale of the woollens manufactured in the 


* Statutes of Henry VII. printed A. D. in the cloth, as well as to annex his ſea] 


1353. P. 1 


+ Ruff head, vol. I. p. 388.— Thi pe- 
nalty was the forfeiture of the cloth 
made or ſold contrary to the injunction 
of the a&t.—It was repeatc an. 11 Hen. 
VI; and, again, with an additional clauſe, 
an. 27 Hen, VIII, competing every 
clothier to cauſe his mark to be weaved 


thereto. bid. p. 476; et vol. II. p. 231. 
—However. any taulty cloth might be 


expoſed to ſale without incurring the pe- 


nalty of thete ſtatutes, provided it was 
acknowledged to be ſo, and diftinguithed 
by a ſeal of lead with the letter F thereon 
engraved, 


county 
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county of Norfolk was greatly diminiſhed, and eſpecially in the 
foreign markets: the reaſons are fully exprefled in the followin 

petition, preſented to Henry the Sixth in parliament; which, be- 
ing diveſted of its antient orthography, runs thus: “ Whereas, 
at the city of Norwich, as well as in the county of Norfolk, there 
are divers perſons that make untrue ware of all manner of worſteds, 
not being of the aſſizes in length and breadth as they ſhould be, 
and were of old time accuſtomed to be; and that the ſlayes and 
yarn thereunto belonging are untruly made and wrought, 1n great 
deceit as well of your denizens as of the ſtrangers repairing to this 
your noble realm, that buy and uſe ſuch merchandize, truſting 
that it were within as it ſheweth outwards, when in truth it is the 
contrary; and, whereas worſted was ſome time fair merchandize, 
and greatly deſired and reſpected in the parts beyond the fea; now, 
| becauſe it is of untrue making, and of untrue ſtuff, no man ſetteth 
9 thereby; which is of great harm and prejudice unto your true liege 
people: They therefore pray, that proper inſpection may be made 
into the manufacturing of ſuch goods, and that they may be re- 
gulated according to the antient cuſtom.” This petition was 
granted to the full extent, and the proper aſſizes or meaſurements aſ- 


| 

certained *. 
| 
' 


The practice of mixing fine wool with wools of inferior qualities, 
alluded to in the above ſpecification, appears to have been very pre- 
valent among the clothiers : the productions of their looms may, 
therefore, juſtly be ſaid to have been ** wrought in great deceit ;” 
for, by this abominable fraud the real value of the cloth was great! 
depreciated, though at the ſame time it was charged to the purchaſer 
at the full price. The interference of the legiſlature was neceſſary to 
remedy this evil; and, in the act juſt referred to, a clauſe was in- 
ſerted, forbidding the fabrication of cloth with mixed wools of dif- 
ferent qualities: the inferior wools are there ſtated to be lambs wool, 
locks, and pell-wool T. In a ſubſequent ſtatute, Hair is allo added 4. 
Theſe acts were repealed in the twenty-ſeventh year of queen Eliza- 
beth; and flocks, hair, and yarn made of lambs' wool, were per- 
mitted to be put into the cloths called plain white ſtraits, and pinned 
white ſtraits, made in Devonſhire; but, in ſixteen years' time, it was 
found neceſſary to renew the prohibitory ſtatutes, and confine the 
cloth-makers to the uſage of wools unmixed with any of inferior ſorts, 
or with any other thing of deceitful quality . It was, however, at 
all times lawful for them to make cloth with the inferior wools with- 
out any mixture, providing ſuch cloth was properly marked and 


e 


* Rot. Parl. an. 20 Hen. VI. + An. 4 Edw. VI; Ruff head, vol. II. 
+ The penalty was the forteiture of p. 443. | 
the cloth. Ibid, An. 43 Eliz.; ibid. p. 741. 
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charged accordingly . And even faulty cloths might be expoſed to 
ſale without incurring any penalty, if they were acknowledged to be 
ſo, and a proper allowance made to the purchaſer in proportion to 
the defects +. It was alſo ordained, that no cloth ſhould be hot- 
preſſed to conceal the faults, but brought to market from the cold 
preſs only 4; and, perhaps, itwas for the ſame reaſon, that no perſon 
was permitted to calender worſteds, ſtamins, or ſays, or any other 
commodities made of worſted, who died the ſame . 

The foregoing ſtatutes required, as we have ſeen indeed in part, 
that cloth of every kind ſhould be fairly manufactured, perfect through- 
out in the workmanſhip, of the ſame texture, and without ** full- 
ing, knoting, or. burling.” It might not be overſtrained, to give it 
the appearance of greater length and breadth than it ought to have; 
nor made to deceive the ſight, by putting flour of ſtarch or chalk 
upon it, that it might ſeem to be whiter and thicker than it really 
was ||, 

The exportation of woollen cloths, not previouſly fulled, was pro- 
hibited by an antient law, becauſe the duty impoſed upon them was 
not to be collected until they had undergone that operation J. 

There were two methods by which the fulling of cloth was per- 
formed: the firſt and moſt obvious was with the hands and feet; the 
other, which ſeems to have been the invention of modern times, was 
with fulling-ſtocks *, worked by the means of a mill. The moſt an- 
tient method was eſteemed the beſt, and that for a long time after the 
introduction of the mills, which occafioned many complaints, and 
were at laſt totally prohibited towards the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury T. | 

All broad cloths that had paſſed under the dier's hands were ob- 


liged to be well watered, previous to their being expoſed to ſale, to 


prove that the colours would ſtand. Among the foreign drugs that 
were uſed in dying, and mentioned in the Statutes, we meet with 


* The cloth made with hair, flocks, every piece of cloth ſhould be marked 
thrums, or lambs' wool, was to be liſted with the letter E. 


with a black liſt and ſelvedge. An. q An. 50 Edw. III; Ruff head, vol. I. 


43 Eliz.; Ruff head, vol. II. p. 66 p. 382. | | 

+, It was alſo neceſſary, that it ſhould ** Thus an antient poet: 
be diſtinguiſhed by a ſeal of lead with Cloth that commerh from the weaving is not 
the letter F engraved thereon, Ibid, comely to wear, 


„ T ill it be fulled under fote, or in fullyug Rock: ; 

t Ibid. p. 445. M aſben well wyth water, and with tajels 
An. 25 Hen, VIII, Ruff head, vol. II. cratched, 

p. 181. 5 | - Touhked and teynted, and under talours hand, 
Rot, Parl. an. 4 Edw. IV, and an. Se. P'. Ploughman, patl. 6. 

4 Edw. VI. The latter act required, that ++ See Note 5, page 191. | 
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cork, or jarcork, which in certain caſes were prohibited “, becauſe che 
colours produced by them were not permanent; neither might Brazil 
be uſed in dying ſcarlet . 

In the fifth year of king Edward the Sixth, an act was eſtabliſhed 
by which the diers of cloth were limited to the following colours, 
namely, ſcarlet, red, crimſon, murrey, violet, petote, brown, blacks, of 
various kinds, greens, yellows, blues, orange, tawney, ruſſet, marble-grey, 
fad new colour, azure, waichet , ſheep's colour, hon colour, and motley, 
or iron rc d. Six years afterwards, there were added to theſe, friars- 
grey, crane colour, purple, and old medley colour, ſuch, ſays the ſtatute, 
as *© moſt commonly uſed to be made above and before twenty 
years laſt paſt ||:” but, in little more than half a century, theſe re- 
ſtrictions were totally abeliſhed, and the diers left at perfect liberty 
to produce any colour that they thought proper . To the preceding 
lift we may add the following, which occur in the wardrobe inven- 
tories : Sangronye, or blocd-red colour; violet in grain; muſire-vilers, or 
muſtard-villars, which, Stowe tells us, was grown out of uſe in his 
day **; , which perhaps was only another name for the azure, or 
watchet, aboyementioned ; tabbey, vermilion, colour du prince, cherry, 
and buff. | 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain the time when the arts of ſpinning, 
throwing, and weaving, of filk, were firſt brought into England : we 
learn, however, that, when they were originally eſtabliſhed, they were 
practiſed by a company of women called Si, Nomen; and the ar- 
ticles fabricated by them conſiſted of laces, ribbands, girdles, and 
the hike narrow wares. 'Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
they were greatly incommoded by the Lombards, and other Italians, 
who imported the fame ſort of goods, and in ſuch large quantities, 
that their ſale was hindered, and they themſelves in danger of being 
ſtarved ; which occaſioned the following petition to parhament for re- 
dreſs of their grievances :: it is called, The petition of the filk- 
women and throweſters of the craftes and occupation of ſilk-work, 
within the city of London, which be, and have been, craftes of 
women within the ſame city of time that no man remembereth the 
contrary.” They then proceed to ſtate, ** that by this buſineſs many 


* Cork might be uſed upon woaded 
wool, and cloth made of woaded woo], 
provided the ſame was well boiled and 
maddered. An. 4 Edw. IV; Ruff head, 
vol. II. p. 13. 

+ Ibid. p 175. 

Or waget, as it is written in Chau- 
cer. His pariſh clerk is habited in a 
kirtle of light waget, that is, a /zphr or 
blue. Canterbury Tales. 


The penalty was the forfeiture of 
the cloth, if died of any other colour than 
thoſe ſpecified in the act. Ruff head, 
vol. II. p. 445 

An. 4 Phil. & Mar.; ibid. p. 153. 

Rot. Parl. Jacobi I. chap. XXviii. 
„ . 

** Survey of London, p. 652. 

++ A. D. 1445. Rot. Parl. 33 Hen. VI. 
MS. in Brit. Muf. marked 5075. 
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reputable families have been well ſupported ; and many young wo- 
men kept from idleneſs by learning the ſame buſineſs, and put into a 
way of living with credit, and many have thereby grown to great 
worſhip; and never any thing of filk brought into this land, con- 
cerning the ſame craftes and occupations, in any wiſe wrought, but 
in the raw-filk alone, unwrought, until now of late that divers Lom- 
bards and others, aliens and ſtrangers, with the view of deſtroying 
the ſilk-working in this kingdom, and transferring the manufactories to 
foreign countries, do daily bring into this land wrought filk, thrown 
ribbands, and laces, falſely and decervably wrought, corſes, and 
girdles of filk, and all other things touching or belonging to the ſame 
craftes, and will not bring unwrought ſilk, but ſuch as is of the 
coarſeſt refuſe that they have, to the great detriment and utter de- 
ſtruction of the ſaid craftes; which is like to cauſe great idleneſs 
among the young gentlewomen, and other apprentices to the ſame 
craftes *”. - This is the ground of their complaint: the remedy they 
propoſed was, to prohibit the importation of ſuch goods as interfered 
with their buſineſs; and their petition was granted. 'The ſame act 
was renewed and confirmed in the third year of Edward the Fourth +. 
From this time we hear no more of theſe good ladies; and, reſpect- 
ing the ſilk-works themſelves, it is certain, that they had made no 
progreſs worthy of notice at the commencement of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. A new act was made in favour of the ſilk-workers, in the eigh- 
teenth year of Henry the Seventh: it extends, indeed, to ſome new 
articles, but then they are of the ſame trifling nature with thoſe in- 
cluded in the foregoing petition . But the cleareſt evidence, that 
the ſpirit of improvement had nor been greatly exerted, was the wide 
permiſſion, granted by the ſame act, for the importation of all kind of 
wrought filks, made upon a more extenſive ſcale than ſuch as were 
ſpecified to be manufactured in this country. The total filence ot 
this act with reſpect to the women to whom the craft, as it is 
called, was ſaid in the former acts to have belonged, leads us to con- 
clude, that the art of manufacturing ſilk had paſſed into the hands 
of the men &t the time of its eſtabliſnment. It was then taken up 
on an enlarged plan, and brought by degrees to that perfection in 
which it appears at preſent. 

The filk-throwers of London were incorporated by patent in the 
fifth year of Charles the Firſt &; and in the thirteenth year of Charles 
the Second they petitioned, that none might be permitted to follow 
their occupatian but ſuch as had ſerved a regular apprenticeſhip for 


*The orthography of this petition is + Such as cawles, corſets of ti/ſe, points, 
modernized. | head-tyres, and fringes of lk. Ibid. p. 105. 
Kuff head, vol. II. p. 8. $ Ibid. vol. III. p. 248. 
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ſeven years; which was granted by the parliament, with ſeveral other 
additional privileges *. The importation of thrown filk from Turkey, 
Perſia, China, and the Eaſt Indies, was ſubjected to ſeveral reſtric- 
tions and additional duties by an act paſſed in the ſecond year of 
William and Mary ; and, two years afterwards, for the better en- 
couragement of the manufacturing plain filks, called alamodes and 
luſtrings in England, ſeveral heavy duties were impoſed upon all 
ſuch ſilks imported from the Continent; and, the year following, 
thofe duties were increaſed. It was then ſtated to parliament, that 
making of theſe ſilks was lately eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, that 
they never had been manufactured here before, and were exceedingly 
profitable to the ſtate, by preventing large ſums of money being 
{ent out of the realm to purchaſe ſuch articles from the merchants 
of France F. The legiſlature did not ſtop here: the above acts were 
followed by many others, equally favourable, in the ſubſequent reigns. 

Cottons were manufactured in this kingdom at an early period. 
We find them included with the woollen cloths in the penal ſtatutes, 
and their length and breadth in like manner aſcertained ; but linens 
were chiefly imported from the Continent. Tunics, however, of Eng- 
lifb linea are mentioned in the Wardrobe-rolls of Edward the Third &. 
Cloth of late, which is ſuppoſed to have been a ſpecies of fine linen and 
diaper, have already come under our confideration || ; the latter is ſpeci- 
fied among the ditferent linen cloths in the inventory of the wardrobe 
of Henry the Eighth at the Tower ©, and ſeems to have been chiefly 
uſed for napkins. The cloth of Rennes *, ſo frequently mentioned 
in the antient metrical romances, was a linen of ſuperior quality, 
and held in high eſtimation. In the inventory of the effects left in 
the hands of the executors of Henry the Fifth, twenty-one yards and 
three quarters of cloth of Rennes are eſtimated at one hundred ſhil- 
lings, which is ſomething leſs than four ſhillings and nine pence the 
yard; in another part of the ſame inſtrument, napkins of Rennes are 
rated as low as one ſhilling and two pence, and fine napkins of Paris 
as high as fix ſhillings and eight pence, the yard : the diſtinction 
of fine, applied to the latter, may account for the ſuperiority of the 
price; and the beſt productions from the looms at Rennes were pro- 
bably much more valuable than the higheſt eſtimate given in the two 
preceding ſtatements. | 

The linen moſt commonly noticed, and which ſeems to have been 
moſt generally uſed by perſons of opulence in England, is called Hol- 
land, from the country where it was made. Shirts of Holland cloth 


Ruff head, vol. III. p. 248. See pp. 130 and 133. 

+ Ibid, p. 436. J Taken in the eighth year of his reign, 

$ Ibid, p. 567. ** A city in Brittany. 

$ Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, ++ Rot. Parl. MS. in the Britiſh Mu- 
Vol. I. p. 238. ſeum, marked 7068, | 
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are mentioned in the wardrobe- roll of Edward the Fourth * ; but 
linen was alſo imported from Brabant, Zealand, and Brittany, and 
was exchanged for the woollen manufactures of this country. In 
the troubleſome reign of Henry the Sixth, and eſpecially during 
the violent ſtruggles for the preſervation of Normandy, the commer- 
cial intercourſe between the merchants of this country and thoſe upon 
the Continent was frequently interrupted ; and, at one time, it ſeems 
to have been threatened with a total ſtagnation ; which occationed the 
following proviſo to be added to an act made in the twenty- ſeventh 
year of that unfortunate monarch's reign: ** If the woollen cloth 
manufactured in England ſhall be prohibited in Brabant, Holland, 
and Zealand, then no merchandize growing and wrought there, and 
within the dominions of the duke of Burgundy, ſhall be permitted 
to be brought into this kingdom, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
lame +.” But, whether the exigencies of the times required the en- 
forcement of this ſtatute, I am not able to determine. 

Cambric and lawn, according to Stow , were firſt brought into Eng- 
land during the reign of queen Elizabeth ; and from a contemporary 
writer we learn, that theſe fine fabrications were chiefly uſed for 
the great rufs, which were then faſhionable, and equally adopted 
by both ſexes : he ſpeaks of theſe ruffs as being ſo fine, that ** the 
greateſt thread was not ſo big as the ſmalleſt hair that 1s ;” but this 
expreſſion may be thought to border upon the hyperbole. The arti- 
cles abovementionedare too well known to need any farther illuſtration. 

Dowlas and lockeram were very coarſe and ordinary linen cloths, 
chiefly uſed by the lower claſſes of the people: theſe were principally 
made in Brittany, and, like other linens, taken in exchange for 


the woollens of this country. It ſeems that ſome fraudulent practices 


had been carried on by the foreign merchants reſpecting the meaſure- 


ment and workmanſhip of theſe articles, which called for the inter- 


ference of parliament : and, in the twenty-firſt year of Henry the 
Eighth, a ſtatute was made, prohibiting the importation of dowlas and 
lockeram, in caſe the ſame was any way deficient, either in length or 
breadth, or was not of equal goodneſs throughout the whole piece. 
Theſe reſtraints, however, did not produce the intended ſalutary ef- 
fects : the exceſſive length to which the cloths were then aſſized || ſub- 
jected them to ſuch great inconveniences in the manufacturing, that 


* And ſheets of Bruſſels cloth. 

+ Ruff head, vol. I. p. 617. 

+ Chronicle, pp. 868 and 869. 

$ Philip Stubbs, in his Auatomie of 
Abuſes, printed at London, A. D. 1595. 

The whole piece of either of theſe 
doths was to run one hundred ells in 


length, aud the half-piece fifty ells, ma- 
king an allowance of one inch of athze 
to every ell : the breadth of the locke- 
ram was one yard, wanting one nail; 
but the dowlas was to be the full yard, 
without deceit. Ruff head, vol. II. p. 252. 
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they were ſeldom found to be the full meaſure, and the loſs eventually 
fell upon the purchaſer ; for this reaſon, the act was repealed ſeven 
years after its eſtabliſhment, and another promulgated, commanding 
every piece of theſe cloths to be marked with the preciſe number of 
yards it contained, and paid for accordingly “. 

The fabrication of linen in this kingdom was not carried to any great 
extent before the middle of the laſt century: perhaps it was thought 
to be more generally beneficial to procure this article by exchange 
than to make it at home, eſpecially when the cultivation of hemp 
and flax was not conceived to be worth the attention of our farmers ; 
of courſe, the materials muſt then have been imported, and pro- 
bably at too high a rate to leave the leaſt hope of obtaining a ſuffi- 
cient profit, after all the expences were paid, to tempt the trial. How 
far theſe were the difficulties that affected the minds of the cloth- 
workers, I cannot pretend to ſay ; but, whatever the objections might 
be, they were obviated by degrees; the ſpeculation was ſet on 
foot; and the manufacturing of linen appeared, as it were, in a ſtate 
of infancy about the time that Charles the Second aſcended the 
throne of England : it met with his approbation, and he turned the- 
attention of the parliament towards its protection; accordingly, in: 
the fifteenth year of his reign, an act was paſſed for the encourage- 
ment of the manufactories of all kinds of linen cloth, and tapeſtry 
made from hemp and flax.” By virtue of this act, any perſon, 
either “a native or a foreigner, might eſtabliſh ſuch manufactories 
in any place in England or Wales, without paying any acknowledge- 
ment, fee, or gratuity, for the ſame .“ Theſe privileges were ex- 
tended, and farther proviſions made in favour. of the linen- cloth 
makers, in the prefent century. 

Among the earlieſt productions from the woollen looms in this: 
kingdom may be placed the ſates, or ſays. We can trace this ſpecies: 
of cloth as far hack as the eleventh century, and, at that time, it 
feems to have been a valuable article; for, in the reign of William: 
Rufus, a pair of hoſe made with ſay were eſtimated at three ſhillings. 
I ſhall here add the following liſt, which. is, indeed, little more: 
than a recapitulation of what has been given in the preceding obſer- 
vations, but may ſerve for a more immediate reference to the curious 
Reader : 

Worſteds, called alſo cogwares, or veſſes, and oldhames, made at Nor- 
wich, are mentioned in the ſtatutes as early as the eighth year of Ed- 
ward the Second. | | 

In the ſecond year of Edward the Third, we find tlie cloth of ray, 
or ſtriped cloth, which was made at Wincheſter and Saliſbury, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the cloth of colour. 


* A.D. 1536, an, 28 Hen. VIII; Ruffhead, vol. II. p. 252. +. Ibid, vol. III. p. 275. 
| Rerſies: 
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Kerſies made in Eſſex and Suffolk are mentioned in the fifteenth 
year of Eward the Third *; and in the ſucceeding year of the ſame 
monarch we meet with a ſpecies of cloth called IJriſb cloth, which, it 
ſeems, was alſo manufactured at that time in various parts of England. 

Blankets and rufſets fabricated in Devonſhire and Cornwall were 
commanded to be made, by the ſumptuary law eſtabliſhed in the 
thirty-ſeventh year of Edward the Third, at twelve pence the yard, 
for the apparel of the lower claſſes of the people. | 

Fendale cloth fabricated in feveral different counties, and plain cloths 
made in Somerſetſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Dorſetſhire, are men- 
tioned in the thirteenth year of Richard the Second. 

Single and double worſteds, worſteds raiſed, and mottled worſteds, 
made at Norwich and elſewhere, are ſpecified in an act paſſed in the 
twentieth year of the ſame monarch's reign. 

Frieze of Coventry, and Welſh cloth, at thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence the piece, are mentioned in the firſt year of Henry the Fourth. 

Monk's cloth, and cannon cloth, made in Norfolk, Guii/ford cloth,. 
made in that town, and in feveral other places in the counties of Sur- 
rey and Suffex, are ſpecified in the twentieth year of Henry the Sixth. 

In the fourth year of Edward the Fourth, we read of broad-/et 
cloths, and Arait-ſet cloths, made in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Eſlex. 

In the firſt year of Richard the Third, we meet with cloths called 
Norentes, with cremil lifts ; failing ware, with cremil broad and nar- 
row liſts ; and cloths called ba/tards. 

Stamines are mentioned in the twenty-fifth year of Henry the 
Eighth, made at feveral places in Norfolk, eſpecially Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, and Lynn; and, in the twenty- ſeventh year of the fame reign, 
we read of Taviftecks, called Weſtern dozens, and cottons for linings ; 
and alſo of Carpnel whites, commonly uſed for lining of hoſe. 

Variety of cloths are ſpecified in an act paſſed in the fifth year of 


Edward the Sixth; ſuch as, long and /hort Worcefters ; long and /hort 


cloths, made in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Effex ; broad cloth, fabricated in 
Kent, Suilex, and other parts of the kingdom; coloured cloth, of Co- 
ventry and Worceſter ; coloured cloth, called handy warfps, made in, 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; Coggethal and Glainsford obites ; 
white and red cloths, wrought in Wiltſhire, Gloucefterthire, Somer- 
ſetſhire, and other counties; broad plunkets F, long coloured cloths called” 


* There were various kinds of deres; and eres called graits; and theſe were 
ſuch as, ordinary tenſies; ſorting kerfies; De- fabricated in different parts of the king- 
wnſbire kerfies, called wafhers, or wa- dom. See alſo pp. 195 and 197. 
whites ; kerfies called dezens ; check kerfies ; + Made in Wiltſhire. 
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plunkets, made in Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk * ; Wel/h cloths, called 
white ruſſets, and kennets, manufactured in North Wales and Or- 
ceſter hundred; plain linings, or frieze, made in Wales, Lancaſter, 
and Cheſhire ; Peniflones, or foreſt whites , rugs, made at Mancheſter, 
and Dun/ter cloth. | 

Ruſſel ſatins and fuſtians, called Norwich ſatins and fuftians, are par- 
ticularly noticed in the firſt year of Philip and Mary. | 


Bays were made at. Colcheſter,. in Eſſex, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. | 

In the third year of James the Firſt, ſhort cloths called ſorting cloths, co- 
loured and white, are ſaid to have been fabricated in Eſſex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk. We alſo meet with fine ſhort Suffolks, ſhort cloths of mingled 
colours of died wools, made 1n Yorkſhire ; bread lifted white and red 
cloths, called broad liſted pack cloths, and fine cloths, made in Wiltſhire, 
Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, and part of Somerſetſhire ; coarſe cottons, 
and Carptmeals, wrought in Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, the towns of 
Carptmeal, Hawkeſhead, and Broughton, in the county of Lancaſter. 

A new fort of cloth, called Spaniſh cloth, made its appearance du- 
ring the reign of Charles the Second, but its properties I am not ac- 
quainted with. To theſe we may add, flannels of various kinds, lin/ey- 
woolſeys, tuffed fu/tians, wadmoll which was a very coarſe cloth, mok- 
kagdves, tuffed mokkagoes, raſhes, buffins, and grograms. 5 

Such were the principal articles manufactured in the Engliſh looms; 
but it is by no means to be underſtood, that the various kinds of cloths 
here enumerated were firſt produced at the ſtated periods to which 
they are annexed ; generally ſpeaking, they certainly were of much 
more early origin: they are preſented to the Reader in a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, as they occur in the ſtatutes by which they were regulated; 
and thoſe ſtatutes were, conſequently, poſterior to the time of their 
production. Neither muſt we conclude, that they were not fabri- 
cated in any other towns, cities, or counties, than thoſe ſpecified in the 
liſt : it is probable, indeed, that they were primitively manufactured 
in thoſe places, and thence extended to a wider circuit, 

To what has been ſaid I ſhall add the following extracts from the 
Wardrobe Inventories of three of our monarchs, not only becauſe they 
will give us ſome 1dea of the quality of the materials that compoſed 
great part of their dreſs, but becauſe the prices are annexed to the 
ſeveral articles therein ſpecified. The firſt contains but few pieces 
and remnants of cloth, left in the royal wardrobe at the death of 
Henry the Fifth , which I ſhall ſet down as they ſtand in the inven- 


*The plunkets were alſo called vervi/es, + Rot. Parl. 3 Hen. VI. Ms at the 
tuſtint, and celeflines : the latter appear Britiſh Muſeum, marked 7074. 
to have been diſtinguiſhed by broad liſts, 
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tory : a piece of baudekyn of purple ſilk, valued at thirty-three ſhil-- 
lings and four pence; a piece of white baudekyn of gold, at twenty 
ſhillings the yard; a piece of velvet upon velvet of gold, of purple co- 
lour, at fifty ſhillings the yard; a piece of velvet upon ſatin of Alex- 
andrine work of gold, at five and forty ſhillings the yard ; a piece of 
crimſon velvet tiſſued with gold, fifty ſhillings the yard; ſeven yards 
of red camlet, at thirteen ſhillings and four pence the remnant ; four- 
teen yards of ſendal de triſte, ſixteen. ſhillings and eight pence ; ſever 
yards of damaſe, ſixty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence ; ſeveral remnants 
of white, green, rufſet, and ftriped tartarin, at two ſhillings the yard. 

The next inventory is of the wardrobe of Edward the Fourth, 
taken in the twentieth year of his reign *; and therein ſcarlet cloth 
is eſtimated from ſeven to eight ſhillings the yard; violet in grain, 
from eleven to thirteen ſhillings and four pence ; a cloth called French 
black, from five ſhillings and four pence to thirteen and four pence z 
rulſet cloth, at ſix ſhillings 3 murrey and blue cloth, at three ſhillings and 
four pence the yard; all for the king's uſe. A woollen cloth alſo, 
called muſftre-vilers, which is ſaid to be for the ſummer-garments of 
the various officers belonging to- the houſehold, from three ſhillings 
and eight pence to five ſhillings the yard; blue and green velvet, 
from twelve to ſixteen ſhillings; black velvet at ten ſhillings, and 
crimſon figured velvet at eight ſhillings the yard, for the king's own ule, 

Black cloth of gold, velvet upon velvet; white tiſſue cloth of gold, 
velvet upon velvet; and green tiſſue cloth of gold, are eſtimated at 
forty. ſhillings: the yard; cloth of gold broched upon ſatin ground, 
and blue cloth of filver broched upon ſatin ground, at four and 
twenty ſhillings +; /atin of divers colours at fix ſhillings, green and 


* A.D. 1481. MS. in the Harleian 
library at the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 
780. 
*— Reſpecting theſe expenſive articles 
of dreſs, we have a much completer liſt 
in an inventory of the wardrobe belong- 
ing to Henry the Eighth, at the Tower, 
taken in the eighth year of his reign ; 


but, unfortunately, the prices are not 


annexed. They are ſpeciſicd as follows: 
crimſon and blue cloth of gold tiſJue ; green 
and black cloth of gold tiſſue with velvet; 
tawney, black, and purple welwet, pyried 


and paled with cle of gold ; black and 


blue cloth of gold cheverall; green cloth of 
ſilver cheverall; crimſon cloth of gol of da- 
maſs emboſſed; crimſon cloth of gold quilt- 
ed white, emboſſed; purple, green, black, 
rohite, and crimſon cloth ef gold of da- 
maik, damaſk making; yellow and crimſen 


cloth of gold of Venice, damaſk making; 
while, green, and tawney cloth of filver 
damaſk ; green cloth of gold of damaſk, che- 
quered ; blue, white, green, and criniſou 
baudekins, with flowers of geld; others, 
ornamented with fars of _ avhite ports 
rullizes, and damaſted with gold; green 
baudikins of Venice gold; purple, blue, and 
yellow tloth of Venice gold.; crimlon cloth of 
Venice gold upon ſatin; ſutiut rawed (per- 
haps for rayed or /{riped) with geld of di- 
vers colours; white cloth of Fenice filv er; 
cloth of gold branched with crimſon ve,et 
upon velvet, pearled; the tame blue; cri n- 
ſon, blue, purple, green, ruſſet, yellow, zuhite, 
and tawney tyl/ent, of Fenice gold; blue 
tyljent, damaſted. with gold; blue filver 1yl- 
ſent; green and white ſilver tylſent, da- 
»afted with filver, MS. in the Harleian 
library, marked 2284, 


3 4 cri mſon. 
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crimſon ſatin at eight ſhillings, and cite ſatin at ten ſhillings, the 
vard ; ba/dekyn of filk, thirty-three ſhillings and four pence the piece; 
cumiets of divers colours at thirty ſhillings the yard; zehite and green 
damaſk from ſeven to eight ſhillings the yard, and white damaſt, 
with flowers of divers colours, at eight ſhillings : all of theſe for the 
king's own ule. 

Green, latoney, and other coloured ſarcenets, from four ſhillings to 
four and fix pence the yard; a piece of green tartarin valued at eighteen 
thillings ; red worſted of the moſt aſſize, thirty-three ſhillings and four 
pence the piece; red worſted of the middle aſſize, fifteen ſhillings 
and ſix pence, and red worſted of the leaſt aſſize, ten ſhillings and 
fix pence, the ptece. 

The next inventory is of the wardrobe appertaining to Charles the 
Second; and all the articles are ſpecified to have been purchaſed 
tor“ apparel and other neceſſaries for his majeſtie's royal perſon *.“ 

Taffata from ſix pence to two and twenty pence the yard; Italian 
infanta at ſeven ſhillings; manto at ten, and black mants at eleven, 
ſhillings the yard; /uſtring, and black and gold /ftring, at nine ſhil- 
lings; ſerge of Smyrna at eight ſhillings and nine pence ; Bruſſels camlet 
at twelve ſhillings; pedeſay at fourteen and ſix pence, and calamanco 
at eight and fix pence, the yard; abby at eight and ſix pence, Morello 
zabby from ten and fix pence to eleven ſhillings, and /carlet Morello 
tabby at twelve ſhillings, the yard; [talian drugett at ſeven and ſix 
pence, and fad-coloured drugett at eight ſhillings, the yard; E, ameera 
at ieven and a penny; whe ſatin at fourteen ſhillings ; ſcarlet, black, 
blue, and bu ſbagg, at thirteen and fix pence ; black veluct at one 
pound four and ſixpence, green roſella at thirteen ſhillings, and Spaniſh 
cloth at one pound five ſhillings, the yard; twenty-two yards of 
rich, pearl, gold, filver, and cherry, eſtimated in the piece at twelve 
guineas, which is ſomething better than eleven ſhillings and five 
pence the yard; while and gold brecade at two pounds three and ſix 
pence, and colour du prince brocade at two pound three ſhillings, the 
yard; cherry, ſty, and buff, ſo named from their colours, the firſt at 
eleven pence, and the two laſt at fix pence, the yard. 

The making of /aces originally formed part of the“ craft,” or oc- 
cupation of the company of filk women, and continued to be prac- 
tiſed by them after the ilk manufactories were taken up by the men, 
and extended upon a broader foundation: in the infancy of lace- ma- 
king it ſeems to have been performed in a manner exceedingly differ- 
ent from that in preſent uſe. I have before me an Engliſh manu- 
ſcript upon this ſubject, written towards the cloſe of the fourteenth, 


„VMs. in the Harleian library, marked 6251.—This inventory is dated A. D. 1679. 
or 
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or very early at the commencement of the fifteenth, century * : it con- 
tains inſtructions for the making of ſuch laces as were in faſhion a! 
that time; and, as many of my Readers cannot readily have accels to 
the book itſelf, I will tranſcribe a paſſage or two, without taking any 
farther liberty than modernizing the orthography. ** In the manner 
of laces making, thou ſhalt underſtand that the firſt finger next the 
thumb ſhall be called a, the ſecond finger , the third finger c, the 
fourth finger v; alſo ſometimes thou ſhalt take thy bowes reverſed, 
and ſometimes unreverſed : when thou ſhalt take thy bowe reverled, 
thou ſhalt take with one hand the bowe from the other hand from 
without, ſo that the ſide that was beneath, upon the one hand, before 
the taking, be above, on the other hand, after the taking; when it 
requireth to be taken unreverſed, thou ſhalt take with one hand the 
bowe from the other hand from within, to that the ſide that was 
above, on the one hand, before the taking, be above, upon the other 
hand, after the taking.” Jo theſe introductory inſtructions, which 
are a ſort of clue to thoſe that follow, the author adds a. few more 
concerning the reverſing of the bawes, and raifing or depreſſing 
them, as the nature of the lace required; * When,” ſays he, 
« thou ſhalt high,” that is, raiſe, ** thy bowes, thou ſhalt take the 
bowe B, and ſet it upon A, and the bawe c upon , and the bowe 5 
upon o; and, when thou ſhalt lower them, thou ſhalt take the bowe c, 
and ſet it upon v, and the bowe B upon o, and the bowe A upon B.“ 
He then proceeds to ſhew how to make a broad lace of five bowes : 
„Thou thalt ſet two bowes upon A and B of the right hand, and 
three bowes on A, B, and c, of the left hand; then ſhall a, upon 
the right hand, take through the bowe ;, upon the ſame hand, the 
bowe c of the left hand reverſed, then lower thy left hand bowes ; 
then ſhall a, of the left hand, take through the bowe B, of the ſame 
hand; the bowe © of the right hand reverſed, then lower the bowes 
upon the right hand, and begin again . The directions contained 
in this manuſcript appear to me to have been intended for ſuch laces 
as were made of filk or linen thread: but I ſee no reaſon to. ſuppoſe 
that the ſame proceſs was not followed in the making of laces with 


* This MTS. is in the Harleian library 
at the Britiſh Muſeum, and marked 2320. 
+ There are directions alto for making 
the following different kinds of laces : a 
round lace of five bowes; a thin lace of 


ve bowes ; a /ace baſcon of five bowes; 


a lace indented of five bowes, three of ane 
colcur, and two of another; a Ain lace, 
bordered on both fides; a lace, bordered 
on one ſide ; a ct lace, bordercd with 
ten bowes, partly coloured; a lace condrakt 
of ſeven bowes, departed of two colours, 
that is, ſtriped both ways, one half of 
duc colour, the other halt of another; a 


bellow lace of ten bowes; a lace dawns ; 
a lace piol; a lace covert; a lace covert dou- 
ble; a lace compon covert; a lace markel; a 
bread laoe, party coloured; a round lace, 
party coloured; a Jace bend, round of 
eight howes; a lace, cheyne broad; a lace 
cheveron, of twelve howes; a broad lace 
cheveron, of eight bowes ; a round cheve- 
rom; a cheveron, of fixteen howes ; a reund 
lace, with cros and olyet; a lace cunde, 
broad of ſixteen bowes; a round lace, of 
fixtceen bowes; a green dorge, of five 
bowes; the ſame, with twelve bowes ; 
aud a lace for hats, 

| threads 
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threads of gold or filver. It ſeems clear that the artizans did not 
confine themſelves to the ſingle article of /aces; they manufactured 
fringes, taſſels, and a variety of other commodities of like kind, ind 
they appear to have carried on their occupations without any material 
cauſe of complaint, until the middle of the ſeventeenth century ; at 
which time they felt themſelves greatly incommoded, as the filk- 
women had been before them, by the importation of various articles 
fimilar to thoſe that they manufactured; and, the evil increaſing, it 
occaſioned an application to parliament for their relief“; and, in the 
petition which was laid before the houſe, it is ſtated, that great 
numbers of the inhabitants of this kingdom are employed in making 
bone-lace, band. ſlrings, buttons, needle-work, cut-work, fringe, filk, 
and embroideries, and that they have procured great quantities 
of thread and t to be brought into this kingdom from foreign 

arts, whereby his Majeſty's revenues have been much advanced.” 

t then proceeds to ſpecify, that great quantities of the ſame kind of 
wares, made in other countries, were brought into England by fo- 
reigners and others, and fold to the ſhop-keepers without paying the 
cuſtoms ; it was therefore humbly requeſted, that the importations of 
ſuch goods might be prohibited. The petition was complied with; and 
a penalty, commanding the forfeiture of the goods ſo imported, witli 
an additional fine of fifty pounds for every offence, was eſtabliſhed 
by law. So much of this act as prevented the importation of bone- 
lace from Flanders was repealed in the twelfth year of William the 
Third, becauſe it had occafioned a prohibition of the Engliſh woollen. 
manufactures in that country. 

Laces and double laces of filk, made of rybans of filk, at one ſhilling 
and three pence the ounce; a mantel lace of blue filk, with buttons of 
the ſame, eſtimated at ſeventeen ſhillings ; rybans of ſilt, for points 
and laces, at one ſhilling and two pence the ounce ; points made of 
filk ribbon, at twenty ſhillings the pound; fringes of Venice gold at 
fix ſhillings and eight pence the ounce ; fringes of filk at one ſhilling 
and four pence the ounce ; and Hbans of green thread at one penn 
the ounce; are mentioned in the wardrobe roll of Edward the 
Fourth; and, in the inventory of the wearing apparel belonging to. 
Charles the Second, referred to in a.former part of this chapter, we 
find coloured ſill-lace eſtimated at ſeven. ſhillings. and fix pence the 
yard; Flanders lace at ten ſhillings the yard; broad and narrow purled 
embroidered lace of gold and ſilver, taken together, at two pounds 
eight ſhillings the yard; gold and filver purled point. raiſed lace at 
twelve ſhillings and: ſix pence the yard; and fringe of gold, for a 
waiftcoat, at four ſhillings and ſix pence the ounce. The point laces. 
were often very broad, and wrought with great diverſity of figures, 


| * An. 14 Car. II; Ruff head, vol. III. p. 244. 
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ſo as to be exceedingly compligated in the workmanſhip, which of 
courſe enhanced their value *; laces of this kind were held in high 
eftimation at the commencement of the preſent century ; and what 
was called a /uit of point lace, was conſidered as a preſent worthy the 
acceptance of the firſt lady in the land. 

Among the different articles ſpecified in the pteceding act, 
eſtabliſhed for the relief of the lace-makers, we find that bur- 
tons are included. Buttons are mentioned occaſionally, by various 
authors, from the commencement of the fourteenth century to 
the preſent time; and appear, at the earlieſt period, to have 
formed a part of the dreſs then in faſhion, but were often, I truſt, 
adopted rather for ornament than for ufe; the purpoſe to which 
the buttons of the preſent day are appropriated, in former times, was 
anſwered by ribands or laces. In the paintings of the four- 
teenth and ſucceeding centuries, theſe ornaments frequently ap- 

upon the garments belonging to both ſexes; but, in variety 
of inſtances, they are drawn without the button-holes, and placed in 
ſuch ſituations as preclude the idea of their uſefulneſs. + Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, they were made of gold or filver, or, at leaſt, they 
are ſo depicted, with very few exceptions ; and, probably their fabri- 
cation ſhould be referred to the goldſmiths rather than to the workers 
of ſilk. There is no reaſon to believe, that the making of buttons was 
conſidered as a buſineſs, abſtractedly, until the modern times; and, 
even at the promulgation of the above-mentioned act, when the makers 
of this article formed a very confiderable body, their whole trade ſeems 
to have been confined to the manufacturing of buttons worked with 
the needle. True it is, that metal buttons, and buttons made with 
variety of other materials, appear in the book of rates, as it was eſta- 
bliſhed two years previous to the act; but, at the ſame time it muſt be 
obſerved, that they are included among the wares imported, and were 
ſubject to a very heavy fine , while, on the other hand, the En- 


* A. D. 1591, a book was publiſhed the beſt ; and even thoſe, I truſt, would be 


at London, by John Wolfe, intituled, 
« New and fingular Patternes and 
Workes of Linnen, wherein are repre- 
fented unto us the Seaven Planets, and 
many other figures, ſerving as Patternes 
to make divers ſorts of Lace.” The at- 
tempt to repreſent the human figure in 
works of this kind is exceedingly ridicu- 


lous; the planets are, as one may well 


expect to find them, uncouth and diſ- 
proportionate forms, little better than 
the ſcrawls of an untutored youth in 
his firſt efforts at drawing; the parts 
that are merely ornamental are by far 


thought ſtiff and heavy when compared 
with the laces of the preſent day. 

f They are ſpecified and rated as fol- 
lows : buttons of brafs, ſteel, copper, or 
latten, the great groſs containing 12 ſmall 
groſs, and each groſs 12 dozen, 11/..13s. 
4d.; of cryſtal, the dozen 8s. ; of glaſs, 
the great groſs 11. 6s. 8d. ; of thread, the 
great groſs £.1; of ſilk, the great groſs 
. 2; of fine damaſk work; the dozen 
CL. 1; of bugle, the dozen 15. 4d.; of 
hair, the fmall groſs 4s. ; for handker- 
chiets, the ſmall groſs £.4. An. 12 
Carol. II, 
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gliſh buttons, reckoned with the exports, were liable to a very trifling 
duty. Theſe obfervations will receive additional ſtrength from the 
authorities that follow. In the fourth year of William and Mary, 


a new act was made in favour of the button- makers, which prohi- 


bited the importation of all foreign buttons made with bair “. This 
again was followed by another ſix years afterwards F, impoſing a pe- 
nalty of forty ſhillings for every dozen of covered buttons made, 
ſold, or ſet, upon the garments; it having been repreſented to the 
parliament, that many thouſands of men, women, and children, 
within this kingdom, did depend upon the making of filk, mohair, 
gimp, and thread buttons, with the needle; and, that great numbers 
of throwſters, ſpinners, winders, diers, and others, were employed 
in preparing the materials with which buttons were made.” -The pe- 
tition tarther ſtated, that the makers of ſuch needle-work buttons were 
greatly aggrieved, and their buſineſs diminiſhed, by the wearing of 
buttons made of ſhreds of cloth, ſerge, drugget, frieze, camlet, 
and other ſtuff and materials of which cloths are uſually made ;” 
and, therefore, they prayed for relief: which was granted them as 
above, and has been farther extended in the courle of the preſent 
century. Manufactories for making of metal and other buttons, have 
been ſince eſtabliſhed, and continued, with great improvements. 

It will, I doubt not, be readily admitted, that the furrier's art was 
well underſtood in this country, and at a very early period. We have 
ſeen already that great quantities of furs of various kinds were expended 
in the garments of perſons of both ſexes, and of every degree, from 
the monarch to the menial ſervant. It is true, indeed, that the moſt va- 
luable furs were the produce of foreign countries, and might have been 
imported in a ſtate fit for uſe ; but it is certain, on the other hand, 
that moſt of thoſe of the commoner ſort, which formed by far the 
largeſt part of the conſumption, were made from the ſkins of animals 
exiſting in this kingdom; and, of courle, were dreſſed and prepared 


by our artiſans, whoſe experience, derived from conſtant practice, 


muſt have been extenſive ; and, indeed, they had every opportunity 
of improvement. 

The furriers do not appear to have laboured under the ſame in- 
conveniences that were felt by moſt other profeſſions employed in the 
making or vending the various articles for dreſs : I do not recollect 
that they were neceſſitated to petition the legiſlature for a redreſs of 
grievances ;z nor, on the other hand, any remonſtrances being made 
from the purchaſers of their manufactures, accuſing them of fraudu- 
lent practices, 


* Ruffhead, vol. III. p. 519. + An. 10 Gulielmi III.; ibid, vol. VI. p. 2. 
We 
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We have ſeen, in a former part of this work, ſuch furs as were gene- 
rally uſed by the Saxons and the Normans *: I ſhall here add a more 
articular liſt, and include in it thoſe that are of more modern date, 
which, for diſtinction's ſake, are printed in the Italic character. Bad- 
gers ſkins ; bears ſkins, black, white, and red; beavers ſkins, of which 
the womb or belly-part was reckoned the leaſt eſtimable ; bice, written 
alſo biche, that is, the ſkin of the female deer ; budge +, or lambs' 
ſkins ; calaber, the firſt mention that I find made of which fur is in the 
antient poem of Pierce the ploughman, where Phyſic is repreſented 
with his furred hood and cloak of Kalabre :“ the calaber was uſually 
ſold by the /ymber, that is, a parcel containing forty ſkins; cats' ſkin ; 
cicimus ; dockerers, ſold by the tymber ; doſſus; ermine, fold by-the 
tymber &; fitches, fold by the tymber; foxes' ſkins, of which the 
black ſkins ſeem to have been the moſt eſteemed || ; foynes, or pole- 
cats' ſkins, of which the backs and the tails were the parts moſt va- 
luable ; goats ſkins; greys, or gris, ſold by the tymber J: to which 
we may add the criſtigrey, a fur much uſed in the commencement of 
the fifteenth century; bares ſkins; black and grey jennets ; letice, or 
letwis, which was an animal, according to Cotgrave, of a whitiſh grey 
colour; /eopards' ſkins ; leozerncs ſkins; marterns', or martrons”, ſkins, 
ſold by the tymber **; minever, to which may be added the gros- 
vair and. penne-vair ; minkes' ſkins, ſold by the tymber ; moles” ſkins ; 
otters ſkins; ounces' ſkins; rabbits' ſkins; ſables' ſkins of various 
kinds; ſquirrels' ſkins ; weaſels' ſkins; wolves' ſkins; and the ſkins 
of wolverings. 


The woollen cloths manufactured in different parts of this king- 


dom required the aſſiſtance of the ſhearman, before they were per- 
fected. In the city of Norwich, we find, that a body of theſe arti- 
ſans had been eſtabliſhed from a very remote period, and ſubſiſted 
decently by the profits of their buſineſs ; but, towards the concluſion 
of the fifteenth century, they found themſelves aggrieved by the in- 
troduction of worſted ſhearers, ** ſeparate,” as they ſay, from 


* See pages 138 and 139. ten ſhillings. Rot. Parl. ibid. marked 
+ 13 furres de biſhes are valned at 7068. 


ſixty ſhillings, Rot. Parl. an. 2 Hen. VI. 

1 Written alſo &4ugge and beggy. In 
the inventory of the wardrobe ot Edward 
the Fourth is this article: “17 hundred 
powderings of bogey Ie, which are eſti- 
mated at two ſhillings the hundred ; and, 
in the ſame inſtrument, “ criſp white 
lamb's ſkins ;” are prized at fourteen fſhil- 
lings the hundred. MS. in the Harleian 
Library, marked 4780. 

And in the ſecond year of Henry VI. 
a tymber of ermines was eſtimated at 


In the inventory cited in the pre- 
ceding note but one, eight tkins of the 
fox of Iſland (perhaps for [clandt, pur- 
chaſed for the king's uſe, are eſtimated 
at ſeven pence each ſkin. 

« Fur de greis was valued at four 
ſhillings the tymber containing forty 
ſkins as above. Rot. Parl. in Bibl. Harl. 
marked 7068. 

* LYetres, or bcllics, of martins' ikins, 
are prized at the rate of fix pence cach ; 
ibid, 

their 
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their crafte,” ſo that their employment was diminiſhed, and they, 
with their families, were reduced to want * : they, therefore, had re- 
courſe to parliament for relief; which was granted, and the buſineſs 
confined to ſuch as had been regularly brought up to it. In the 
third year of Henry the Seventh, it was ordained in their favour, 
that no cloth ſhould be exported till it had been ** barbed round 
and ſhorn.” This act was confirmed in the fifth year of Henry the 
Eighth, with the exemption of ſuch white woollen cloths as did not 
exceed the price of five marks; and, in the twenty-ſeventh year of 
the ſame reign, the exception was enlarged to white woollen cloths at 
four pounds, and coloured cloths at three pounds, the piece . 


* The ſhearmen of London were reign fuftians, as we have ſeen before, 


| cheated of their employment in a ſingu- page 202. 


lar manner by the importers of the fo« + Ruffhead, vol. IT, pp. 72, 111, 118. 
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V 


A brief Survey of the principal Sumptuary Laws reſpecting 
Dreſs eftabliſhed in the Engliſh Ara. 


N the thirty-ſeventh year of the reign of Edward the 'Third, the 

commons exhibited a complaint in parliament againſt the gene- 
ral uſage of expenſive apparel, not ſuited either to the degree or 
income of the people; an act was then paſſed by which the following 
regulations were inſiſted upon: 

I. That the grooms and ſervants of the lords *, as well as thoſe 
belonging to tradeſmen and artificers , ſhall not wear any cloth in 
their tunics, or their hoſen J, exceeding the price of two marks for 
the whole piece ; neither ſhall they wear any thing of gold or filyer 
upon their garments, or attached thereto; their wives and their chil- 
dren ſhall wear the ſame ſort of cloth that 1s appointed for them, and 
uſe no veils purchaſed at a higher ſum than twelve pence each veil. 

II. Tradeſmen, artificers, and men 1n office called yeomen F, ſhall 
wear no cloth in their apparel, exceeding the price of forty ſhillings 
the whole cloth ||; neither ſhall they embelliſh their garments with 
precious ſtones, cloth of ſilk, or of filver ; nor ſhall they wear any 
gold or ſilver upon their girdles, knives, rings, garters, nouches, ri- 
bands, chains, bracelets, or ſeals I; nor any manner of apparel em- 
broidered or decorated ** with filk, or any other way; their wives 
and their children ſhall wear the ſame kind of cloth as they do, and 


* Garcons fi bien ſervants as ſeigneurs, q Ceinture, cottell, fermaille, anel, garter, 
+ Gens de meiſtre et des artificers. nouches, rubans, eheiſnes, binds, ſcalæ, Oc. 

+ LVeſfture ou chaucure. * Aymelez, or amyled, uſually tran- 
d Gents d office appellez yeomen. ſlated enameled; but that interpretation 


Per voie dacat is uſually added; cannot be proper in this place, 
that is, by tbe way of buying, or market 


price. 
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uſe no veils but ſuch as are made with thread, and manufactured in 
this kingdom; nor any kind of furs, excepting thoſe of /ambs, of 
rabbits, of cats, and of /oxes. 

HI. All eſquires, and every gentleman under the eſtate of knight- 
hood, and not poſſeſſed of lands or tenements to the yearly amount 
of two hundred pounds *, ſhall uſe 1a their dreſs ſuch cloth as does 
not exceed the value of four marks and a half the whole cloth ; they 
ſhall not wear any cloth of gold, of ſilk, or of ſilver; nor any ſort 
of embroidered garment ; nor any ring, buckle, nouche, riband, 
nor girdle, nor any other part of their apparel, gilt, or of filver; 
nor any ornaments of precious ſtones, nor furs of any kind: their 
wives and children ſhall be ſubject to the ſame regulations; and they 
ſhall not wear any purfilling or facings upon their garments ; neither 
ſhall they uſe e/claires, crinales, or tregſles g; nor embelliſh their ap- 
parel with any kind of ornaments of gold, of filver, or of jewelry : 
but all eſquires poſſeſſed of two hundred pounds, or upwards, in 
lands or tenements, may wear cloth at the price of five marks the 
whole piece, and cloth of filk and of filver, with ribands, girdles, 
and other apparel, reaſonably embelliſhed with filver : their wives 
and their children may alſo wear furs and facings of mmever, but not 
of ermine nor letice; neither may they uſe any ornaments of pre- 
cious ſtones, excepting upon their head-drefles. 

IV. Merchants, citizens, burgeſſes, artificers, and tradeſmen, as 
well in the city of London, or elſewhere, who are in poſſeſſion of 
the full value of five hundred pounds in goods and chattels 4, may, 
with their wives and children, uſe the ſame clothing as the eſquires 
and gentlemen who have a yearly income of one hundred pounds ; 
and ſuch of them as are in poſſeſſion of goods and chattels to the 
amount of one thouſand pounds, may, with their wives and children, 
wear the ſame apparel as the eſquires and gentlemen who have two 
hundred pounds yearly. It 1s, however, to be obſerved, that no 
groom, yeoman, nor ſervant, appertaining to the perſons above-men- 
tioned, ſhall exceed the apparel ordained for the grooms and ſervants 
of the lords and others ſpecified before. | 

V. Knights, poſſeſſed of lands or tenements to the annual value of 
two hundred marks, may wear in their apparel cloth not exceeding 
fix marks value the whole piece, but no cloth of gold ; neither may they 
uſe any cloak, mantle, or gown, furred with pure minever, nor flceves 
furred with ermine, nor have any parts of their garments embroidered 


* 200 marks in the old tranſlation. crimiles, & trofles, The crinales were pro- 


+ I own myſelf at a loſs reſpecting bably bodkins, or hair-pins, ornamented 
theſe three parts of the female dreſs: in with jewels. 


other copies they are written ares, + Biens et chateaux, 
with 
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with jewelry, or otherwiſe and their wives and their children ſhall 
be ſubject to the ſame reſtriction, and uſe no linings * of ermine, nor 
letice, eſcluires, nor any kind of precious ſtones, unleſs it be upon 
their heads: but all knights and ladies, poſſeſſed of lands or tene- 
ments exceeding the value of four hundred marks yearly, and ex- 
tending to one thouſand pounds, may uſe their own pleaſure, except- 
ing only that they may not wear the furs of ermine or letice, nor any 
embelliſhment of pearies, except upon their heads. 

VI. The dignified clergy +, who require the indulgence, may wear 
{ach furs as are beſt ſuited to their conſtitutions : others of the clergy, 
who have yearly incomes exceeding two hundred marks, are entitled 
to the ſame privileges as the knights of the ſame eſtate; and thoſe of 
inferior degree ſhall rank with the eſquires poſſeſſed of one hundred 
pounds yearly income. It is alſo ordained that the knights, as well as 
the clergy who are permitted by this inſtitution to wear fur in the 
winter, may alſo wear lining to their garments in the ſummer. 

VII. All labourers and lower claſſes of the people, not poſſeſſed of 

oods and chattels to the amount of forty ſhillings, ſhall wear no 
kind of cloth but blankets and ruſſets, and thoſe not exceeding 
twelve pence the yard 4; nor ule any other gird/es than ſuch as are 
made of hnen. | 

And, that there might be no excuſe for evading the ſpecifi- 
cations of this act, it was commanded, that the clothiers ſhould make 
ſufficient quantities of cloth, at the eſtabliſhed prices, to ſatisfy the 
demands of the people at large. The penalty annexed to the infringe- 
ment of theſe ordinances was. the forfeiture of the apparel ſo made 
and worn \. 

It is difficult to determine how far theſe reſtrictions were produc- 
tive of a general reform ; and, if they were, it 13 highly probable that 
ſuch a reform was not of any long continuance, becaule the contem- 
porary writers do not appear to have abated in the leaſt the virulence 
of their cenſures upon the luxuries and ſuperfluities of dreſs in this 
or in the ſucceeding reign ; and, indeed, Henry the Fourth, ſoon af- 
ter he came to the throne ||, found it neceſſary to revive the prohibiting 
ſtatutes eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſor relating to apparel ; which, 
however, was done, with ſeveral conſiderable alterations and additions, 
ſuch, I preſume, as the exigences of the time required: - they run as 
follow; 

I. That no man, not being a banneret, or perſon of higher eſtate, 
ſhall wear any cloth of gold, of crimſon, of velvet or motley velvet, 


* Revers dermyns, was made, was held at Weſtminſter, A. D. 

+ Clercs gi ont degre en Egliſe cathedrale, 1363. Rot. Parl. MS. in Bibl. Harl. 
collegales ou es eſcoles et clercs du roy. inſig. 7059. 

t L'aune. || A. D. 1403, the fourth year of his 


$ The parliament, in which this act reign, 
NOT. 
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nor large hanging ſleeves open or cloſed “, nor his geren ſo long as to 
touch the ground, nor uſe the furs of ermine, letice, or martins, ex- 
cepting only officers in the army when on duty, who were permitted 
to dreſs themſelves according to their pleaſure F. 

II. That no clergyman, below the dignity of a reſid nt canon of a 
cathedral or collegiate church, ſhall wear a large Y 4, furred or 
lined, extending beyond the points of his ſhoulders F.—This curious 
privilege was granted to the lord chancellor, the chancellor, the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, and other great officers beloitging to the 
king's court; and alſo to maſters of divinity, doctors of law, and 
the regents of the univerſities. In the eighth year of the ſame mo- 
narch's reign, it was alſo extended to the ſerjeants belonging to the 
court, who might wear ſuch +hsods as they pleaſed, for the honour of 
the king, and the dignity of their ſtation. 

No clergymen, below the degrees above-mentioned, ſhall wear 
any furs of pure minever, of grey, or of biche, nor any kind of gilt 
trappings $. | 

No clergyman, beneath the eſtate of an archbiſhop, or biſhop, 
ſhall uſe any facings of ermine or minever upon his garments: to 
this clauſe it was afterwards added ||, that, in future, no, chaplain 
ſhall wear a girdle, baſelard, or any other implement, decorated with 
filver, and that no eſquire, apprentice to the law ©, nor clerk of the 
chancery, or of the exchequer, or in any other place at the court, 
in the houſehold of the king, or reſiding with any of the lords of 
the realm, ſhall uſe any garments furred with grey, criſte grey, mine- 
ver, or biche; nor ſhall they wear any ornaments of pearls, or other 
jewelry, ouckes, or beads, nor any other accoutrements of gold. 
But, 1n this inſtance, the mayor, for the time being, of the city of 
London, the mayor of Warwick **, and other free towns, accuſ- 
tomed heretofore to wear ſuch furs, were excepted, and had permiſ- 
ſion to follow the common uſage. 

III. That no yeoman +þ ſhall wear any other furs than thoſe of 
foxes, of conies, and of otters. | 

IV. That no perſon ſhall uſe ba/elards, girdles, daggers, or horns 4, 
decorated with filver, nor any other trappings of ſilver, unleſs he be 
poſſeſſed of the yearly income, in lands or tenements, to the amount 
of twenty pounds, or of goods and chattels to the value of two hun- 


* Manches pentlants overt ne clo/e. * Cite de Londres, Warwiyh, Briſhit, 
Gens d'armes quant ils ſcunt armex. perhaps for Briſtol, et de autre bones villes 
+ Groſs chaperons furres ne leynes ge paſ- enfranchiſes, 

fant les point de Feſpaules. | ++ Yadlet appelle yeoman. 
d Herwys endor rex. t Cornues, perhaps for drinking horns ; 
An. 8 Henry IV. though the word will equally apply to 
4 Nul eſquier apprentice Je loys, hunting horns, 


dred 


. 
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dred pounds.—An exception is made in favour of the heirs to eſ- 
tates of the yearly value of fifty marks, or to the poſſeſſion in goods 
and chattels to the amount of five hundred pounds : this exception 
was afterwards * reſtricted to ſuch as had the full ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds yearly in reverſion, 

V. That no yeoman may wear ovches or beads of gold. 

VI. That the wife of an eſquire, if ſhe be not ennobled, ſhall not 
uſe any furs of ermine, letice, pure minever, or grey, excepting the 
wives of the mayors aforeſaid, the gentlewomen belonging to the 
queen, and the chief maiden attendant upon a princeſs, a ducheſs, 
or a countels. 

Four years after the eſtabliſhment of theſe ſtatutes, another was 
added ; by which it was ordained, that no man, let his condi- 
tion be what it might, ſhould be permitted to wear a gown or 
garment, cut or ſlaſhed into pieces in the form of letters, roſe-leaves, and 
poſies of various kinds, or any ſuch like devices, under the penalty of 
forfeiting the ſame . It was alſo commanded, that no taylor ſhould 
preſume to make ſuch a gown or garment, under the pain of impriſon- 
ment and fine, and his liberation depended upon the king's pleaſure :. 
Want of leiſure during the buſy reign of Henry the Fifth, and the 
troubles which enſued in that of his unfortunate ſon, prevented a 
proper attention being paid to the application of theſe ſtatutes, which, 
like thoſe of Edward the Third, were probably never very rigorouſly 
enforced, or, at leaſt, for no great length of time. About the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, moſt of the abuſes in dreſs, which had 
been the ſubject of complaint in the former periods, appear to have 
been revived, and univerſally adopted, with the additions of others 
equally as ſuperfluous, extravagant, and expenſive. . The interference 
of parliament was again thought neceſſary; and, in the third year of 
Edward the Fourth, a new act was eſtabliſhed, in order to promote 
a reform, and heavier penalties were annexed to the infringement of 
it: the ſubſtance of this act is as follows; 


I. No knight, under the eſtate of a lord, nor his wife, ſhall wear 


any ſort of cloth of gold, nor any kind of cor ſet & worked with gold, 


nor any fur of ables, under the penalty of twenty marks ||, to be paid 
to the king.—Lords' children are excepted in this article. 

II. No batchelor-knight, nor his wife ſhall wear any cloth of velvet 
upon velvet, under the forfeiture of twenty marks to the king.—The 
knights of the Garter and their wives are herein excepted. 


* An. 8 Hen. IV. ; Or cor/ets, a kind of ſtomacher or 
+ The penalty in every caſe was the bodice. 


forfeiture of the garment, or adornment, A MS copy in the Harleian library 
uſed contrary to the ſtatutes. _ reads pounds, inſtead of marti, in moſt of 
} Empriſonement et de faiſe fyn & ran- theſe penalties, 


cn a la velunte du roy. 
3 M III. No 
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III. No perſon under the degree of a lord ſhall wear any cloth of 
ſilk of a purple colour, under the penalty of ten pounds. 

IV. No eſquire nor gentleman under the rank of a knight, nor their 
wives, ſhall wear any velvet, figured ſatin “, nor any counterfeit re- 
ſembling velvet, or figured ſatin, nor any counterfeit cloth of filk, 
nor any wrozght corſes , under the penalty of ten marks. — The 
ſons of lords, with their wives and daughters, and eſquires for the 
king's body, with their wives, are excepted in this clauſe. 

V. No eſquire nor gentleman, nor any other man or woman under 
the rank aforeſaid, ſhall wear any damaſk or ſatin, under the penalty 
of one hundred pence.—There is a long exception to this clauſe, in- 
cluding domeſtic eſquires 4, ſerjeants, officers of the king's houſe- 
hold, yeomen of the crown, yeomen of the king's chamber, ef. 
quires, and gentlemen poſſeſſing the yearly value of one hundred 

ounds. | | 
: VI. Remembering always, that the ſeneſchal ö, chamberlain, 
treaſurer, comptroller of the king's houſehold, ' his carvers ||, and 
knights for his body, and their wives, may wear furs of ſables and 
er mines; and the mayors of London and their wives may wear the 
ſame array as the batchelor-knigths and their wives; the aldermen 
and recorder of London, and all the mayors and viſcounts of the- 
cities, towns, and boroughs of the ſaid realm, the mayors and bailiffs. 
of the Cinque Ports, and the barons of the ſame,. and the mayors and 
bailiffs of the ſhire-towns, with their wives, may uſe the ſame appa- 
rel as eſquires and gentlemen having poſſeſſions to the annual amount 
of forty pounds. 

VII. No man, not having the yearly value of forty pounds, ſhall: 
wear any fur of martins, of pure grey, or of pure minever; nor ſhall 
the wife, the ſon, the daughter, or the ſervant of ſuch a man, the 
ſon and daughter being under his government; nor ſhall any widow 
of leſs poſſeſſion wear a girdle ornamented with gold, or with filver, 
or gilt ** in any part of it, nor any corſe of filk made out of the 
realm, nor any coverchief exceeding the price of three ſhillings and 
four pence the plite -, under the penalty of five marks.—The excep- 
tions contained in the fixth clauſe are here repeated; and the perſons 
excepted, with. their wives, might wear the furs of martins, foynes, 


* Satern fugery in the MS. and fugerie « Mayors et viſcountz des. citees. 
in Ruff head: the old tranſlation has it- * Fur orre and overgilt-in the old. 


Jatyn braunched. tranſlation. ä 
+ Corſes overez, | ++ For fold, or ſquare. Every one 
1 E/quires meinaulx. of theſe folds, I preſume, was a com- 
$ The high ſteward. plete cayerchicf.. 
Kervers in the MS. but % trencheors. 

in Ruff head. | 
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and /etice ; and alſo gilt girdles and coverchrefs at the price of five 
ſhillings the plite. 

VIII. No man, unleſs he be poſſeſſed of the yearly value of forty 
ſhillings, fhall wear any fuſftzan buſtian, nor fuſtian of Naples, nor 
{carlet, nor cloth in grain, nor any furs but of black or white lambs* 

in, under the forfeiture of forty ſhillings. —The former exceptions 
are alſo added to this clauſe. 

IX. No yeoman, nor any other perſon under the degree of a yeo- 
man, ſhall wear, in the apparel for his body, any bo//ters ; nor ſtuffing 
of wool, cotton, or caddis, in his pourpoint or doublet, but a linin 
only according to the ſame, under the penalty of ſix ſhillings and 
eight pence. a 

X. No knight under the rank of a lord, eſquire, or gentleman, 
nor any other perſon, ſhall wear any geren, jacket, or cloak, that 
is not long enough, when he ſtands upright, to cover his pri- 
vities and his buttocks, under the penalty of twenty fhillings ; and, 
if any taylor ſhall make ſuch ſhort gowns, fackets, cloats, or doublets, 
ſtuffed, or otherwiſe contrary to this act, the ſame ſhall be forfeited. 

XI. No knight under the eſtate of a lord, eſquire, or gentleman, 
nor any other perſon, ſhall wear any ſhoes or boots, having prkes or 
points exceeding the length of two inches, under the forfeiture of 
forty pence; and every ſhoe-maker, who ſhall make pikes for fhoes 
or boots beyond the length ſtated in this ſtatute, ſhall forfeit, for every 
offence, the ſum of forty pence, —This penalty was enlarged the next 
year; and it was then ordained, that no thoe-maker nor cobbler * in 
London, or within three miles Þ of the ſame, ſhall make, or cauſe to- 
be made, any hes, galoches, or buſkins, with pikes or poleyns ꝓexceed- 
ing the length of two inches, under the forfeiture of the ſum of twenty 
ſhillings; and, the year following, if Stow be correct, It was pro- 
claimed throughout England, that the beaks or pikes of. ſhoes or boots 
ſhould not exceed two inches, upon pain of curſing by the. clergy, 
and forfeiting of twenty ſhillings : one noble to the king, another 


to the cordwainers of Landon, and the third to the chamber of 


London 8.“ | 
XII. No ſervant of huſbandry, nor common labourer, nor ſervant 
of an artificer inhabitant of any city or borough, ſhall wear in their 


garments any cloth exceeding the price of two ſhillings the broad 
yard ; their wives ſhall be reftricted to-the ſame; and they ſhall not 


wear. any. eoverchref of more value than twelve pence the plite or 


ſquare. It is alſo ordained, that the ſervants and labourers aforeſaid 


* Cordewaner, ou cobeler. the old tranſlation), oveque aſcun pile, or 
＋ Trois leukes. poleine, Eg. ae 7 n 


3 Solers, galoges, ou huſens (huſeaux in $ Chronicle, p. 419. 
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ſhall not wear any ho/en, cloſe or open, beyond the price of fourteen 
pence the pair; neither ſhall their wives uſe any girdles garniſhed 
with filver, under the penalty of forty pence. 

XIII. No perſon in any part of theſe realms ſhall fell /azon, nifels *, 
wimples, nor any other ſort of coverchiefs, whereof the price of each 
plite ſhall exceed the ſum of ten ſhillings, under the forfeiture of 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence to the king + for every plite ſo ſold. 

In the twenty-ſecond year of this monarch's reign, all the former 
ſtatutes ** againſt exceſs of apparel” were repealed, and thoſe that 
follow ſubſtituted for them : n 

I. That no perſon, of whatſoever eſtate, degree, or condition, he 
may be, ſhall wear any cloth of geld, or filk of purple colour, except- 
ing the king, the queen, the king's mother, his children, his 
brothers, and his ſiſters, upon pain of forfeiting, for every default, 
the ſum of twenty pounds. | 

II. No perſon under the eſtate of a duke ſhall wear any cloth of 

old of tiſſue, under the forfeiture of twenty marks. 

III. No perſon under the eſtate of a lord ſhall wear any plain cloth 
of gold, under the penalty of ten marks. 

IV. No perſons under the degree of a knight ſhall wear any velvet 
in their doublets, nor in their gowns, nor any damaſk or ſatin in the 
ſame, excepting only the eſquires for the king's body, under the for- 
feiture of forty ſhillings. 

V. No yeoman of the crown, nor any other perſon under the de- 
gree of an eſquire or a gentleman, ſhall wear, in their doublets, damaſ#, 
ſatin, or gowns of camlet, under the 2 of forty ſhillings. 

VI. No perſon under the eſtate of a lord ſhall wear any manner of 
woollen cloth manufactured out of the king's dominions F, nor any 
furs of ſables, under the forfeiture of ten pounds. 

VII. This clauſe relates: to the ſervants, and is the ſame as the 
twelfth clauſe of the preceding act, excepting only that their wives 
are hereby permitted to wear a reyle, called a kercheffe, or coverchief, 
to any value not exceeding twenty mary ; and the men ſuch hoſe as 
were not of higher price than eighteen pence: the penalty 1s the 
ſame 1n both places. 

VIII. This is preciſely the ſame as the tenth clauſe in the former 
act, ſaving only that the prohibition to the taylors is not included &. 

Theſe regulations were renewed- from time to time in the ſucceed- 
ing reigns; but with ſo few alterations, that it would be perfectly 


Mees in the old tranſlation ; pro- + That is, England, Ireland, Wales, 
bably a ſort of veil. and Calais, 


' + All theſe penalties were to be paid 5 Ruff head, vol. IX. pp. 93. 98. 
to the king : it was needleſs continually 


to repeat them. | 
| 5 uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs to repeat them. I ſhall only notice a few of the moſt mate- 
rial variations that were made by Henry the Eighth in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign. 

iu the firſt clauſe, the furs of Mac genettis are confined to the 
ale of the royal family; the furs of fables might not be uſed by any 
perſons under the degree of a marquis or an earl, the heir apparent 
of a duke, or the king's children. 

WWoollen bonnets made abroad are excepted in the clauſe that relates 
to the not wearing of woollen cloths imported from the Continent. 

No perſon under the degree of a knight of the Garter might wear 
crimſon or blue velvet, excepting the ſons and heirs of barons and 
knights, who- were permitted to uſe tinſel and crimſon velvet in their 
doublets. 

Knights and eſquires for the king's body, his-cup-bearers, carvers, 


and ſewers; the ſame for the queen and prince; the treaſurer of the 


king's chamber, and other officers,. having lands or tenements to the 
yearly amount of two hundred marks; the juſtices of the king's 
bench, the maſter of the Rolls, the barons of the Exchequer, the 
king and the queen's phyſicians, and the mayors of London; were 
permitted to wear velvet in their gowns, jackets, or coats, and fur of 
martins, either mixed, joined, guarded, or broidered : they might 
alſo wear chains and bracelets of gold, or gilt, and collars of gold: 


which perrniffion was alſo extended to certain officers ſo appointed to 


do. by their office in the king's, queen's, prince's, and other honour- 
able houſeholds : in all other caſes, theſe ornaments were forbidden to 
be uſed by any perſon not poſſeſſing the yearly rent of two hundred 
marks. The tons and heirs of the abovementioned perſonages were 


privileged to wear black velvet doublets, coats of black damaſk, ruſſet 


of tawny colour, and camlet. 


By another clauſe it is ordained, that no perſon under the degree 
of a knight ſhall wear a gown of velvet, pinched ſhirt, pinched partlet 
of linen cloth, or plain irt garniſhed with gold, with lver, or with 


2 


The wearing of ſatin and damaſt gowns was confined to ſuch ranks 


of perſons as were in poſſeſſion of one hundred marks yearly at the 
leaſt. 


Embroidered apparel broched or guarded with gold and Alver, or 


with goldfmiths" work, was prohibited to all perſons below the dignity 
of a duke's ſon, a marquis, -an earl, or a knight of the Garter. 

No perſon under the degree of a gentleman poſſeſſed of ten 
pounds annual income, or goods to the value of one hundred pounds, 


was permitted to uſe any furs but of ſuch animals as were to be 


tound in this kingdom. - 
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No man under the degree of a knight, excepting ſpiritual men, 
ſerjeants at law, or graduates at the Univerſities, might ule more than 
three yards of cloth for a long gown. | 

No ſerving man under the degree-of. a gentleman was permitted to 
wear, 1n a gown or coat, more than three broad yards ; neither might 
he wear a gown of camlet, nor uſe any kind of fur but that of lambs ; nor 
any cloth in his hoſe ſurpaſſing twenty pence the yard, unleſs the gift 
and leaving of his maſter : no perſon under the degree of a gentleman 
might wear any kind of %%, or camles in his apparel, nor any points 
with agletts of gola or ſilver, nor gilt ; nor buttons or broches of the ſame, 
nor any go/dſmith's work, excepting his lord's badge. 

The price of the cloth for the apparel of the huſbandmen and la- 
bourers is ſet at two ſhillings and four pence the yard, and for their 
hoſe twelve pence the yard; and the penalty for the infringment of 
the ſtatute was impriſonment in the ſtocks for three days. 

In the ſecond year of queen Mary's reign *, it was ordained by 

arliament that no perſon ſhould wear / upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, 

fevord-ſcabbard, hoje, ſhoes, or ſpur leathers, excepting mayors and al- 
dermen, under pain of impriſonment for three months, and the for- 
feiture of ten pounds. It farther ſtates, that, if any perſon, knowing 
his ſervant to offend by the breach of this act, ſhall not put him 
from his ſervice within the ſpace of fourtcen days, he ſhall forfeit 
one hundred pounds . 

In the eighth year of queen Elizabeth, it was ordained that 
no man under the degree of a knight, or a lord's ſon, ſhould wear 
any hat or upper cap of velvet, or covered with velvet 4. | 

Excluſive of the eſtabliſhed acts of parliament for reſtraining the 
common ule of expenſive and ſuperfluous clothing, there were fre- 
quent mandates from the Privy Council to the chief magiſtrates of 
London, and probably the ſame weile alſo ſent to the other cities and 
large towns throughout the kingdom, commanding them to enforce 
the penal ſtatutes and to uſe every means that the law put into their 
hands to ſuppreſs ſuch abuſes. There 1s a letter of this kind in the 
library of Sir Hans Sloan at the Britiſh Muſeum $, which was ſent 
by the lords of the privy council, in the firſt year of the reign of 

queen Elizabeth ||, to the lord mayor of London, to the end that he 
might cauſe ſpeedy reformation of divers enormities in the ſaid city; 
and, firſt, ** the uſe and wearing of exceſſive and inordinate apparel 
contrarie to the lawes of the realme.” And Stephen Goſſon, in his 


* 


* A. D. 1554. ſiderably diminiſhed by the wearing of 
+ This act was repealed, an. 1 Jacobi IJ. velvet hats, &c. Ibid. p. 578. 

Ruff head, vol II. p. 466. | In a Ms. 3 1691. 
This act was paſſed in favour of the A. D. 1559. 


acollen · cap makers, whoſe trade was con- 
5 School 
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School of Abuſe *,“ ſatirizing the vices to which he was an eye- 
witneſs, ſays, ** How often hath her majeſty , with the grave ad- 
vice of her honourable council, ſette downe the limits of apparel to 
every degree, and how ſoone againe hath the pride of our hearts 
overflowen the chanel? How many times hath acceſſe to the thea- 
tres beene reſtrayned, and how boldly againe have we re-entered ? 
Overlaſhing in apparel is ſo common a fault, that the very hyerlings 
of ſome of our players, who ſtand at the reverſion of fix ſhillings by 
the weeke, jet under gentlemen's noſes in ſuits of filke, exerciſing 
themſelves too prating on the ſtages, and in common ſcoffing when 
they come abrode, where they look aſkance over the ſhoulder at 
every man of whom the Sunday before they begged an almes.” 

Proclamations to the ſame purpoſe were allo made from time to 
time throughout the kingdom, and eſpecially when any abuſe had 
taken place that did not exiſt at the eſtabliſhment of the penal ſtatutes: 
thus, according to Bulver 4, in the reign of queen Mary, the 
people in general had laid aſide the long points they formerly wore 
at the end of their ſes, and cauſed them to be made ſquare at the 
toes, with ſo much addition to the breadth, that their feet exhibited a 
much more prepoſterous appearance than they had done. in the former 
inſtance : therefore, ſays the author, a proclamation was made, 
that no man ſhould wear his ſhoes above ſix inches ſquare at the 
toes.” He then tells us, that picked ſhoes ſoon after came again into 
vogue,” but they did not, I preſume, continue any great time in uſe. 
© Square-toed ſhoes,” as they were properly enough called, were in 
faſhion during the greateſt part of the laſt century, and continued to 
be ſo within the memory of man. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century , James the Second of Scot- 
land thought it neceſſary to eſtabliſh the following ſumptuary laws 
relative to the mantles to be worn by the nobility and burghers when 
they aſſembled in parliament. All earls ſhall uſe mantles of a brown 
granick colour, open before, and furred with white lining, and faced 
in the front, the breadth of a hand, to the girdle ſtand, with the ſame 
lining; with little hoods of the ſame cloth to be uſed upon their 
thoulders : and the other lords of the parliament ſhall have a mantle 
of red, open before, and lined with filk, or furred with criſt-grey, 
gris, Or purray, together with a hood of the ſame cloth, and furred 
in the ſame manner; and all the commiſſaries of boroughs ſhall have, 
every one of them, a pair of cloaks of blue, open on the right ſhoul- 
der, and furred with hoods of the ſame: and no earl, lord of the par- 


A ſcarce little tract, printed at Lon- + In his “ Pedigree of the Englith 
don, A. D. 1579. Gallant, p. 548. 
+ Queen Elizabeth, d A. D. 1455. 


liament, 
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lament, or commiffary of a borough, ſhall enter the parliament 
without the ſaid furred habit, under the penalty of ten pounds to be 
forfeited to the king and the fine to be unremitted. By the ſame 
law it was ordained, that advocates who pleaded for money in the- 
parliament ſhould have habits. of green, of the faſhion of a tunekil, 
with open ſleeves “. 

Two years afterwards, the ſame monarch thought the following re- 
ſtrictions needful : That no man, living in a city or borough by mer- 
chandize, unleſs he be of the dignity of an alderman, bailiff, or be- 
longing to the council of the borough, ſhall wear cloths of filk, 
or gowns of ſcarlet, nor furrings of mertrikis : their wives and 
daughters ſhall be ſubject to the ſame regulations, and wear on their 
heads ſhort coverchiefs, with little hoods, as they are uſed in Flan- 
ders, England, and other countries; and that no women ſhall wear 
mertrikis nor latices upon their gowns, nor tails of an improper 
length, nor furred underneath, except on holidays P. This law, 
ſays a modern hiſtorian F, was evidently dictated. by the pride of the 
great lords, to check the vanity of burghers, their wives, and daugh- 
ters, who preſumed to dreſs like lords and ladies. 

By the ſame ſtatute it was alſo ordained, that no woman ſhould: 
come to church, or to market, with her face muſſalit, that is, covered; 
and, notwithſtanding this law, the Scottiſh ladies are ſaid to have 
continued muſſeled during three reigns, as appears from a fatirical; 
poem written by Sir David Dyndeſay &; who, alluding to this cuſ- 
tom of the women, ſays, 

But in kirk and market placis 
T think they ſhuld nocht hide thair faces , &c. 


Black Acts, 28 James II. chap. 52. $ See Warton's Hiſtory.” of Engliſh: 
1 Ibid. an. 30, chap. 78. Poetry, vol. III. p. 324. | 
$ Dr. Henry, in the Hiſtory of Bri- 

tain, vol. V. p. 557. 
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Oftentation and Superfluity in Dreſs condemned by the moral 
and religious Writers. —Satirical Reflections and Invefrves 
by the Poets and other Authors on the ſame Subject. Ihe 
Articles of the Ladies Dreſs in the T hirteenth Century enume- 
rated and contraſted with thoſe of the Seventeenth Century.— 
The haſty adoption of new Faſhions reprobated. Apparel 
ſhould be ſuited to the Seaſon. —All Arts to change the Co- 
lour of the Hair, the wearing of falſe Hair, and quaint At- 
tires for the Head, diſapproved f. The Horned Head- dreſs 
and the Steeple Head- Dreſs ſatirized. —Face- painting con- 
demned.—General Prevalence of expenſive Faſhions proved.— 
Variety of Abſurdities in Dreſs deſcribed and ridiculed —SilE 
Stockings, when firſt introduced. The Clergy cenſured for 


their Love of Finery.—T he Diſappointment of Fohn Drakes, 
as related by Camden. 


N the preceding chapter is contained a general view of the penal 

ordinances reſpecting apparel : we find them levied againſt all 
kinds of exceſs, and calculated to keep the extravagance of the 
faſhions within ſome moderate bounds ; but the inſufficiency of theſe 
edicts to effect the purpoſe for which they were inſtituted, at leaſt 
tor any long continuance, will, I preſume, be readily allowed. 
Hiſtory abounds with continual ſtrains of cenſure upon the pre- 


30 valent 
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valent abſurdities and luxuries of dreſs, even after the promulgation 
of thoſe laws, and almoſt every claſs of writers have expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of the ſame. The moral and the religious authors 
took up the matter in a ſerious light; and the latter not unfre- 
quently have joined their anathemas to their arguments ; but even 
their maledictions were not ſucceſsful. The Poets called in the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſatire, and have ſucceflively exerted their wit upon the ſubject, 
though often, it muſt be confeſſed, with more acrimony than fair 
reaſoning, and without the proper diſcrimination that ought to cha- 
racteriſe the writings of thoſe who take upon themſelves to cenſure 
others. I' do not mean that theſe obſervations ſhould be confined to 
the poets: the moral and religious writers are equally blameable 
upon this point; they have magnified the mere foibles of the mul- 
titude into crimes, and, placing them upon a level with fins 
ef the firſt magnitude, have threatened the delinquents with equal 
puniſhment. For this reaſon, many of the ill-natured farcaſms 
which occaſionally may be found in the courſe of the preſent work, 
ſhould never have had a place here, but that they contain the 
names and uſes of many parts of the habits belonging to both 
ſexes, not to be met with in any other receptacle of ancient re- 
cord. | 

There is extant a little poem, or ballad, in the French language, 
as ancient, I believe, as the thirteenth century *“; in which, the au- 
thor compares the ladies of his time to nagpies. The pies,” ſays 
he, from nature +, bear feathers of various colours; ſo the ladies 
delight in ftrange habits and diverſity of ornaments : the pies,” con- 
tinues he, have long tails that trail in the dirt; ſo the ladies make 
their tails a thouſand times longer than thoſe of peacocks or of 

les.“ 

I have already had occaſion to notice the ſeverity with which 
William de Lorris and his continuator, John de Meun, have at- 
tacked the ladies, in the celebrated poem called the Romance of 
the Roſe, and the narrow eſcape the latter had from being 
juftly puniſhed by themF. In this work, De Lorris has drawn 
the character of Jealouſy: and introduces him reproaching his 
wife for her unſatiable love of finery, which, he inſiſts, is 
only to make her appear more amiable in the eyes of her gallants, 
He then proceeds to enumerate the parts of her dreſs, conſiſting 
of, mantles hned with fables, ſurcoats, neck-linens hd, wimples, 


* MS. in the Harleian Library, at + See page 150. | 
the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 2253. $ Touailles, Ms.; and, in the printed 
+ De coſtume. edition, tonelles. | 


petticoats, 
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petticoats“, ſhifts, pelices, jewels, chaplets of freſh flowers +, 
buckles of gold 4, rings, robes, and rich furs.—To this he adds, 
« You carry the worth of one hundred pounds in gold and filver upon 
your head—ſuch garlands, ſuch coiffures with gilt ribbons &, ſuch 
mirrours framed in ivory, and circles of gold engraved and curiouſly 
enamelled ||, and crowns of fine gold, ſo fair, ſo beautifully poliſhed, 
and adorned with precious ſtones ; ſuch claſps of gold, ſet with fine 
jewelry work, hanging at your neck and upon your boſom : ſuch 
tiſſues and girdles, with expenſive faſtenings of gold, ſet with pre- 
cious /tones of ſmaller ſixe ; and your feet ſhod ſo primly, that the 
robe muſt be often lifted up to ſhew them.” —And, in a ſubſequent 
part of the poem, the ladies are adviſed, if their legs be not hand- 
ſome, nor their feet ſmall and delicate, to wear long robes, trailing 
upon the pavement, to hide them. Thoſe, on the contrary, who 
had pretty feet, ought to elevate their robe, as if it were to give 
acceſs to the air, that all who were paſſing by might ſee and admire 
their beautiful form. 

In another part of this Romance, John de Meun relates the ſtory 
of Pygmalion, and humourouſly repreſents him adorning the female 
ſtatue he has newly formed, with a ſucceſſion of the garments in 
faſhion with the ladies at the time the poem was written, in order 
to diſcover which of them became her beſt. This produces the fol- 
lowing ſpecification :—He clothed her in many guiſes; in robes, 
made with great ſkill, of the fineſt filk and woollen cloths; green, 
azure, and brunette, ornamented with the richeſt ſkins of ermines, 
minivers, and greys : theſe being taken off, other robes were tried 
upon her, of filk, cendal, mallequins, mallebruns, /atins **, dia- 
per, and camelot, and all of divers colours. 'Thus decorated, ſhe 
reſembled a little angel; her countenance was ſo modeſt. Then, 
again, he put a wimple upon her head, and over that a coverchief, 
which concealed the wimple, but hid not her face. All theſe gar- 
ments were then laid aſide for gowns FF, yellow, red, green, and 
blue; and her hair was handſomely difpoſed in ſmall braids, with 
threads of filk and gold, adorned with little pearls FF, upon which 
was placed, with great preciſion, fa creſtine FF; and over the creſtine, 


* Corelles, $h Creſpine and Creſpinete in the printed 
+ Chappeaux de fleurs nouvelles. edition, This ornament is thought by 
t Fermeaulx. ſome commentators to have been a bor- 
$ Adortes bandes. | der, or circle, that encompaſſed the 
Bien enta-llez ei precieuſement eſmaillez. head. Borel explains it, by a ſort of 
¶ Fierres menues. coeffure of crape, or of gauze: it was 
** Samit, printed edition. probably the cawl, or net-work, which 
++ Guindes, confined the hair, as it appears upon 
Tt Et les treſſoux, gentils, et greſles, plates XCIV, XCV, 
De foy d'or a menues perles, 


a 
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a crown or circle of gold, enriched with precious ſtones of various 
ſizes. Her little ears ®, for ſuch they are ſaid to be, were deco- 
rated with tzv0 beautiful pendant rings of gold + ; and her necklace was 
confined to her neck by two claſps of gold. Her girdle was ex- 
ceedingly rich ; and to 1t was attached an aulmoniere, or ſmall purſe, 
of great value. Her ſtockings and her ſhoes are next mentioned; 
and the latter, we are told, were handſomely carved, the breadth of 
two inches from the pavement ; that is, I preſume, from the bottom 
of the ſole. Buſtins d, however, formed no part of her dreſs ; and 
the reafon given, in the printed edition, is, becauſe ſhe was not born 
at Paris]; as though it had been peculiar to the Pariſian ladies to 
wear buſkins, I have generally followed the beautiful manuſcript cop 
of this celebrated poem, preſerved at the Britiſh Muſeum N, which 
varies frequently very materially from the printed editions, and eſ- 
pecially in this paſſage, where a reaſon totally different from the former 
is aſſigned; that is, becauſe ſhe was ſo lately born, and therefore this kind 
of covering for the legs would be too indelicate or rough for ſo young 
a virgin *; being nearly arrayed, the ſleeves of her gown were to 
be drawn cloſe, with threads of gold ; a chaplet, or garland, of new 
and beautiful flowers was to be made for her head; and, to com- 
pleat the whole, her fingers were to be embelliſhed with rings of 
old. 

: Where the Author ſpeaks of the garland made with new flowers, he 
adds, ** ſuch as the pretty virgins, in ſpring-time, form into chap- 
lets :” ſo Lidgate , ſpeaking in praiſe of Spring, ſays : 


This ſeſon of ver, moſt pleaſaunt to childhood, 
With their chapelletys green, white, and red.” 


Having ſeen the whole paraphernalia, as it were, of a lady's 
wardrobe, at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, I ſhall, by way of 
contraſt, lay before my Readers a more e catalogue, and of 
much more modern date, that the compariſon between the two pe- 
riods may be eaſily made; and alſo to ſhow how greatly the parts 
of dreſs were varied, at leaſt in their denominations. It occurs in a 


* Oreilletres. q In the Harleian library, marked 4425. 

+ Deux belles verges d'or greſlettes. * Car pas n gfloit de ſaiſon nee 

+ Et a deux dois du pavement Te fut trop rude chauſement , 
Entailliez jolictement. A pucelle de telle jouvent. 

& Hoſcaux et Houſeaulx, +4 In a poem called his Tefament. MS. 

Car el n'gſt pas de Pasis nee. in the Harlian library, marked 2255. 
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kind of dramatic paſtoral called Rhodon and Iris “*; and the man 
ſervant of Eglantine, a fantaſtical lady of faſhion, is introduced, 
with this ſpeech : 


Here is a catalogue as tedious as a taylor's bill, 
Of all the devices which Iam commanded to provide---videlicet. 
Chains, coronets, pendans, bracelets, and ear-rings ; 
Pins, girdles, ſpangles, embroyderies, and Tings ; 
Shadowes, rebatoes, ribbands, ruffes, cuffes, falls, 
Scarfes, feathers, fans, maſkes, mutfes, laces, cauls, 
Thin tiffanies, cobweb lawne, and fardingals ; 
Sweet fals, vayles, wimples, glafles, criſping pins, 
Pots of ointment, combs, with poking ſticks, and bodkins ; 
Coyfes, gorgets, fringes, rowles, fillets, and hair laces; 
Silks, damaſks, velvets, tinſels, cloth of gold, 
Of tiſſues, with colours of a hundred fold: 
But, in her tyres, ſo new fangl'd is ſhe, 
That which doth with her humour now agree, 
'To-morrow ſhe diſlikes; now doth ſhe ſweare, 
That a looſe body is the neateſt weare; 
But, ere an houre be gone, ſhe will proteſt, 
A ſtrait gowne graces her proportion beſt ; 
Now calls ſhe for a boiſtrous fardingall, 
Then to her hips ſhe'll have her garments fall ; 
Now doth the praife a fleeve, that's long and wide, 
Yet, by-and-by, that faſhion doth deride. 
Sometimes, ſh' applaudes a pavement-ſweeping traine, 
And preſently diſpraiſeth it againe; | 
Now ſhe commends a ſhallow band, ſo ſmall, 
That it may ſeem ſcarce any band at all; 
But, won to a new fancy, doth ſhe reele, 
And calls for one as big as a coach wheele. 

_ She'll weare a flowry coronet to day, 

The ſymball of her beauty's ſad decay; 
To-morrow the a waving plume will try, 
The embleme of all female levitie, 
Now in her hat, then in her hair is dreſt ; 
Now, of all faſhions, ſhe thinks change the beſt.” 


To this long quotation, valuable for nothing but the names it 
contains, I will add another, much more poetical, written nearly at 


* Said, in the tifle-page, to have been firſt ated at the Floriſt's feaſt, in Nor- 


wich, May 3, A.D. 1631, The name of the author does not appear, 
| 4 £ the 
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the ſame period “. It is taken from a dramatic performance, en- 
titled, “ Four Plays in One;” and Vanity therein is thus de- 
{cribed :— | | 


] went then to Vanity, whom I found 
Attended by an endleſs troop of taylors, 
Mercers, embroiderers, feather-makers, fumers; 
All occupations opening like a mart, | 
That ſerve to rig the body out with bravery ; 
And through the room new faſhions flew like flies, 
In thouſand gaudy ſhapes; Pride waiting on her, 
And buſily ſurveying all the breaches 
Time and decaying nature had wrought in her, 
Which ſtill with art ſhe piec'd again, and ſtrengthened. 
I told your wants; ſhe ſhew'd me gowns and head-tires, 
Embroider'd waſte- coats, ſmocks ſeamed through with cut-work, 
Scarfs, mantles, petticoats, muffs, powders, paintings, 
Dogs, monkies, parrots ; all which ſeem'd to ſhew me 
The way her money went.” 


We have a work in manuſcript Þ, compiled towards the con- 
cluſion of the fourteenth century, for the uſe of three young ladies, 
the daughters of a knight of Normandy, who had ſerved in the 
wars at Poictou. It contains advice and directions for the regula- 
tion of their conduct through life; and ſeveral curious paſſages oc- 
cur therein, relative to dreſs; and the firſt is introduced in the fol- 
lowing manner: —““ Fair daughters, I pray you that ye be not the 
firſt to take new ſhapes and guiſes of array of women of ſtrange 
countries.” He then inveighs againſt the wearing of ſuperfluous 
quantities of furs upon the tails of their gownes, on their hoods, and 
upon their ſleeves; and adds, the uſe of great purfiles and ſlit 
coats” was firſt introduced by wanton women, and afterwards adopted 
by the Princeſſes and ladies of England, and with them he wiſhes 
it may continue. He laments that the love of uſeleſs faſhions was ſo 
prevalent among the lower claſſes of the people, ſaying, ** there is a 
cuſtom now among ſerving- women of low eſtate, which is very 
common, namely, to put fur upon the collars of their garments, 


which hang down to the middle of their backs : they put fur alſo upon 


the bottom, which falls down about their heels, and is daubed with 


* By Beaumont and Fletcher ; firſt + In the Harleian Library at the Bri- 
publiſhed in 1647. tiſh Muſeum, marked 1764. 


the 
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the filth: but, where the ſame garment is fitted to the body, it is 


made ſingle, that is, without any lining: “ I by no means commend 
this array, either for the winter or the ſummer. It were better to 
take the fur from their heels in the winter, and place it about the 
ſtomach, which has then the moſt need of warmth ; and in the ſum- 
mer it were better away entirely, becauſe it only ſervetli for a hiding 
place for the fleas.” 
Superfluous uſage of cloth, in making of garments wider and 


longer than decency neceſſarily required, then claims his attention: 


this complaint we ſhall find reiterated, and with much ſeverity, by 
our own authors. 'The - knight, however, in order to deter his 
daughters from falling into any extravagancy of this kind, and 
to prevent them from having too many coſtly habits by them at 
one time, has recourſe to a ridiculous legend of a chevalier, whoſe 
wife being dead, made application to a hermit, reſpected for his 


ſanctity, to know if her ſoul was gone to paradiſe or to puniſh- 


ment. The good man, after long praying, fell aſleep in his chapel, 
and in a dream, he ſaw the ſoul of the fair lady weighed in a ba- 
lance, with St. Michael ſtanding on one ſide, and the devil on the 
other. In the ſcale with her were placed all her good works, and 
in the oppoſite ſcale there ſat a flend, and with him were placed all 
her evil deeds; and, near to them, lay her fine coſtly clothing. The 
Devil then ſaid to St. Michael, ** This woman had ten diverſe 

owns, and as many coats; and you well know, that a ſmaller num- 
ber would have been ſufficient for every thing neceſſary, according 
to the law of God; and, with the value of one of theſe gowns or 
coats, no leſs than fifty poor men might have been clothed and kept 
from the cold, in gownes of white, or of ruſſet; and alſo with what 
was waſted in the ſame, ſhe might have clothed two or three who 
died for want of covering; ſo ſaying, the foul fiend gathered toge- 


ther all her gay garments, with her jewels, and the rings which her 


lovers had given to her, and caſt them into the balance with her 
evil deeds, which inſtantly preponderated ; when the angel ſaw that, 
he left the unfortunate female at the Devil's diſpoſal, who caſt her, 
with her clothes and jewels, into the irremediable lake of fire.” 

He not only reproves the ladies of his time for the richneſs and 
ſuperfluity of their apparel, but alſo for the loſs of time taken up 
an decorating themſelves, which occaſioned their neglect of more 
eſſential duties, and particularly of religious ones; for, now-a-days,” 
tays he, before theſe fair young ladies have combed their heads, 
and waſhed, and ſet their head-dreſs in order, with the aſſiſtance of a 
mirrour, and fully attyred themſelves in their rich and new gar- 
ments, the proceſſion 1s paſt, and all the maſſes ſung, and divine 


ſervice 
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ſervice finiſhed.” THe then relates a ſtory of a lady, “who dwelled 
faſt by the church,” yet took ſo much time, every day, to dreſs, 
that the parſon and the pariſhioners were heartily tired with waiting 
for her, which, out of reſpect, it ſeems they did. However, it 
happened on a Sunday, when ſhe had been longer than uſual in at- 
tiring herſelf, the devil came, and, as ſhe was looking into the 
mirror, preſented his poſteriors to her view, which, ſays he, 
were * ſo horrible,” and frighted her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
loft her ſenſes, and remained in that. deplorable ſituation for a con- 
fiderable time ; but, upon the recovery of her reaſon, ſhe amended 
her fault, and conſtantly came to church in proper time.” I leave 
the ladies to judge, for they are the beſt judges of the toilette -duties, 
how far the complaint here exhibited may have been applicable to 
fome, at leaſt, of the fair ſex, at all times and in all nations; but 


eſpecially when the parts of their dreſs were more multifarious than 


they are in the prefent day: which certainly was the caſe 1n the 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries. This ſubject is treated with 
ſome humour by a dramatic poet, who wrote at the commencement of 
the latter. It occurs in a kind of ſerious comedy &; where one of the 
characters is introduced ſaying : Thus, tis five hours ago, I ſet a 
dozen maids to attire a boy like a nice gentlewoman ; but there 
is ſuch doing with their looking-glaſſes; pinning, unpinning; ſetting, 
unſetting ; formings, and conformings; painting of blue veins and 
cheeks ; ſuch a ſtir, with ſticks, combs, caſcanets, dreſſings, purls, 

falls, ſquares, butks, bodices, {carfs, ' necklaces, carcanets, raba- 
toes, borders, tires, fans, paliſadoes, puffs, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, 
puſles, fuſles, partlets, friflets, bandlets, fillets, corſlets, pendulets, 
amulets, annulets, bracelets, and ſo many lets, that the is ſcarce 
dreſſed to the girdle; and now there is ſuch calling for tardingales, 
kirtles, buſk points, fhoe-ties, and the hike, that ſeven pedlars' 

ſhops, nay, all Sturbridge fair, will ſcarcely furniſh her: a ſhip is 
ſooner rigged by far, than a gentlewoman made ready.“ 

But, to return to the knight. One piece of advice he gives his daugh- 
ters, reſpecting their apparel, which tew, I think, would refuſe to com- 
ply with: it is, that they ſhould accommodate their garments to the 
different ſeaſons of the year; and, to enforce his argument, he relates 
the following ſhort hiſtory of two ſiſters, the eldeſt of whom had been 
promiſed in marriage by her father to a young chevalier, poſſeſſed 

of a large eſtate: the day was appointed for the gentleman to make 


* Entitled Lingua; or, The Combat of Anthony Brewer, who wrote one or two 


the Tongue and the Five Senſes for Superio- other dramatic pieces. 


rity ; publiſhed A. D. 1607, without the + At this time, boys were dreſſed like 


author's name. He is t ought to be women, and played their parts. 


his 
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his viſit, for he had notas yet ſeen either of them ; and the ladies were 
informed of his coming, that they might be prepared to receive him. 
The eldeſt, who was the handſomeſt of the two, and perfectly well 
made, ſeemed molt defirous to ſhew her delicate ſhape and flender 
waiſt, and therefore clothed herſelf in a garment called a coat-hardy, 
without any lining or facing with fur, which ſat very ſtrait and cloſe 
upon her; but, at the ſame time, it being winter, and the weather 
exceedingly cold, and this ſimple veſture badly adapted to the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, ſhe appeared to the greateſt diſadvantage, pale 
and unhealthy, and like one perithed with the cold: on the contrary, 
her ſiſter, regardleſs of her ſhape, had inveſted herſelf with thick 
garments, lined with fur, and proper for the weather; ſo that ſhe 
appeared warm and healthy, and ruddy as a roſe. 'The conſequence 
was, that the youngeſt lady, with leſs beauty and more prudence, 
attracted the attention of the chievalier, ſo that he totally neglected 
the intended bride; and, having obtained the conſent of her father, 
married her ſiſter. 

The ſame kind of ſalutary advice, but more generally addreſſed 
to the public attention, occurs in a manuſcript of the thirteenth 
century: it is called, A Book for the Preſervation of the Health *; 
and much benefit, the author thinks, may be derived from a pro- 
per alteration of the garments according to the changes of the ſea- 
ſons. In the ſpring,” ſays he, you ought to wear your apparel 
neither too warm nor too cold: it may then conſiſt of tyretains and 
cloths of cotton, furred with lamb's ſkin. In the ſummer your gar- 
ments ought to be made with materials of a thinner nature; ſuch as 
linen, which is the coldeſt of all; or of filk, or of cendal, or of ſamit, 
or of ſtamines. In autumn, he adviſes a dreſs fimilar to that for 
the ſpring ; ſaving only, the cloth to be uſed at the decline of 
the' year ſhould be rather thicker and warmer than that preſcribed 
for the former part of it; but in winter he recommends the uſe of 
good ſubſtantial woollen garments, and well lined with furs of foxes, 
which, he thinks, are the warmeſt that can be met with ; and, in caſe 
the foxes' ſkins cannot readily be procured, we may have recourſe to 
thoſe of cats, of conies, or of hares; and in the choice of ſuch ſkins, 
he adviſes us to take thoſe that are thickeſt, and furniſhed with 
the greateſt quantity of fur; ** becauſe,” ſays he, and few, I truſt, 
will deny his reaſoning, ** when they are once warmed, they will 
retain the heat longer than thoſe that are thinner, and leſs furniſhed 


Livre pour la ſante garder de tout le This manuſcript is preſerved in Sir Hans 
cors enſamble—par ſoi ke maiſire Aldebran- S$Sloane's library at the Britiſh Muſeum, 
ains de Scienne fift, pur Benoit de Florenche, and marked 2435. 
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with hair.” — This diſcourſe is alſo accompanied with a curious de- 

lineation of the form of the garments for the four Seaſons of the year,. 
which is copied upon the fixty-ninth plate. In ſpring, we find 
the hood drawn over the head, a ſurcoat without ſleeves over the 
tunic, under which the hands are returned, to keep them warm. In: 
the ſummer, we ſee the thort tunic only, without the hood or ſurcoat. 
In autumn, the mantle 1s added to the tunic, without the hood.. 
And, in winter, the hood and ſurcoat appear again, with the addi- 

tion of large looſe ſleeves, which ſeem, indeed, intended mare for- 
ornament than for uſe, the hands being kept under the body of the 
ſurcoat. The middle figure, at the bottom of the plate is the phyſi- 
cian himſelf ; the other two figures are ſimilar to Spring and Summer, 
but from a different manuſcript. | 

Our knight proceeds, and reprobates, in the ſharpeſt terms, all 
uſage of art to bravely the viſage, to alter the growth of the hair, 
or to change its colour: theſe practices he reprefents as vices the 
moſt diſpleaſing to God ; wherefore, ſays he, fair daughters, ſee 
that you pluck not away the hairs from your eyebrows, nor from. 
your temples, nor from your foreheads, to make them appear higher 
than Nature has ordained : be careful alſo not to waſh the hair of 
your head in any thing more coſtly than a plain lixivium.” He 
then has recourſe to many miracles, which, he tells them, had been 
wrought at the church of our Lady of Rochmadame, upon many 
ladies and chevaliers who had waſhed their hair in wine, and various: 
other expenſive waſhes, to. make it more beautiful and gloſſy, and, 
coming on pilgrimage to this church, could not enter the door until. 
they had ſuffered their treſſes to be cut off; and: theſe treſſes 
were afterwards hung up in the church, as mementos, before the 
1mage of our Lady. 

The practice of dying the hair, and altering its natural colour, is of. 
very ancient date. There is no doubt but hat it was very generally 
practiſed by the Saxons and the Normans; but with them, I preſume, 
it was principally confined to the men; for; the hair of the fair ſex was 
fo much concealed; that there does. not appear to have been any. 
great ſtrength of temptation to induce them to comply with-1t. The 
knight does not ſpeak of this uſage as being by any means univerſal; 
and the little ſaid by John de Meun upon the fubje&t, who has been 
{ſo very laviſh in expoſing the trifling foibles of the ladies, ſeems to 
be a ſtrong proof that it was not ſo.—** If,” ſays that poet, a wo- 
man's hair be not comely, let her tinge it with the juice of herbs'*,” 
In the ſubſequent centuries, the ladies' hair was more expoſed to 
view, and lotions, of courſe, to colour and beautify it, were greatly 


* Romance of the Roſe, lines 14072 and 14073. 3 
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multiplied, and brought into much more general practice. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, according to Stubs *, the ladies had the art to 
die the hair of various colours, and almoſt to. change its ſubſtance ; 
and another writer, ſpeaking of a fine lady, ſays : 


Lees ſhe can make, that turn a hair that's old, 
Or colour'd ill, into a hue of gold Þ.” 


Long hair was always eſteemed beautiful: it is not therefore to be 
wondered at, when Nature had been deficient in her bounty, that 
the ladies ſhould have had recourſe to art. This expedient, hike 
that of colouring the locks, was not ſo neceſſary, as to make the 
practice of it very common, until the faſhions demanded the expo- 
fition of the hair; and then it was unavoidable. The French ſatiriſt 
adviſes. the ladies, in this dilemma, to have recourſe to the dead, 
and ſtrip their heads of ſo neceſſary an ornament þ : this, he ſeems 
to hint, might be added to their own, without the deception being 
viſible ; but does not appear to have the 1dea of a complete peruke, 
which was introduced in the courſe. of time, and is become exceed- 
ingly faſhionable, even in the preſent day. With reſpect to tho 
wearing of borrowed hair, when the deficiencies of nature or accident 
render it neceſſary, is a practice certainly not ſubje& to reprehen- 


ſion on the one hand, nor to ridicule on the other. Yet, in one or 


other of theſe lights the ſubject has been uſually treated. A reli- 


gious writer of the fifteenth century &, declaiming againſt the various 
adornments of the hair, and the numerous arts uſed to ſtimulate or 
correct its growth, to alter its colour, or to put it into forms al- 


together unnatural, fays: To all theſe abſurdities, they add 
that of ſupplying the defects of their own hair, by partially or totally 
adopting the harveſt of other heads.” He then proceeds gravely to 
relate the following ludicrous anecdote, which he ſeems to have con- 


ſidered as a juſt judgement from God || upon the unfortunate woman. 


who was the ſufferer : ** It happened, during the time of a public 
proceſſion at Paris, which had drawn a great multitude of people 
together, that an ape leaped upon the head of a certain fine lady 
who was preſent at the ſhow ; and, ſeizing upon her peplus, or veil, 
tore it from her head, and, with the veil, her peruke alſo of falſe 
hair, ſo that it was diſcovered to the crowd, that the beautiful adorn- 


Anatomie of Abuſes, Lond. 1595. In a work entitled, Summa in Vir- 
+ The Paſtoral of N Hoon and his, tutes Cardinales, et vitia illis contraria, 


printed in 1631. Printed at Paris, by Ulric Gering and 
+ Romance of the Roſe, lines G. Maynyal, A. D. 1480. 
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ments of her head were not her own; and by the very means ſhe 
expected to attract the admiration of the beholders, the excited their 
contempt and ridicule.” Philip Stubs, to whom we have juſt referred, 
ſpeaking of the ladies of this country in his day, ſays: And, not 
being content with their own hair, they buy other hair, either of 
horſes, mares, or any other beaſts, and die it of what colour pleaſes 
themſelves. I have heard of one who, meeting a little child with 
very fair hair, inveigled her into the houſe, promiſed her a penny, 
and ſo cut off her hair.” The zeal of this ſatiriſt ſeems often to have 
hurried him beyond the bounds of reaſon ; but, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, one would hope that his informant had led him from the truth“. 
A dramatic author , contemporary with Stubs, has introduced the 
wife of Simon Eyre, contriving how to make herſelf fine, when her 
huſband ſhould be choſen ſheriff of London; and ſhe ſays to her 
ſervant, Canſt thou tell where I may buy a good Hair: to which 
he replies, Yes, forſooth, at the poulterer's, in Gracious-ſtreet.“ 
The miſtreſs returns for anſwer, ** Thou art an ungracious wag; 
perdye, I mean a falſe hair for my perewig !” And, in The City 
Madam,” by Philip Maſſenger 4, Luke reproaches his ſiſter for her 


extravagance .: 


Since your huſband. was knighted, as J ſaid, 
The reverend hood caſt off, your borrow'd hair, 
Powder'd and curl'd, was, by your drefler's art, 
Form'd like a coronet hang'd with diamonds 
And richeft orient pearles.” 


Our next conſideration will be the variety of faſhions adopted by 
the ladies, in platting, curling, and adorning of their hair, and the 
different cotefures, and other adjuſtments connected with them; but, 
as this part of the ſubje& is capable of nearly an infinity of deve- 
lopements, it can only be taken up in a general point of view, and its 
moſt prominent features brought forward. 

William de Lorris, in the Eee of the Roſe, in the borrowed 
character of Jealouſy, complains of the ladies, becauſe they uſed 
chaplets of divers forms and quaint attires, to hide the beauty that 
God had beſtowed upon them F. But, in another part of his poem, 


* Anatomie of Abuſes, ut ſupra, + Dated A. D. 1659. 

+ In a play called“ The Shoemakers' $ Romance of the Roſe, lines 9485, 
Holiday, or Gentle Craft, attributed fo et infra. | 
Dr. Barton Holiday, and dated A.D, 


1587. 
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the Poet, fpeaking in his own perſon, declares, that a young lady 
never appears to more advantage, than when ſhe is habited in a 
ſimple white garment, with her hair platted in ſmall treſſes or braids *. 

About this time, a prepoſterous kind of head-dreſs made its ap- 

earance among the fair ſex, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
« the Horned Head-Dreſs,” which is ſeverely reprobated by John de 
Meun, in his poem called the Cdicil: he ſpeaks to this effect: If I dare 
ſay it, without making them,” that is the ladies, angry, I ſhould d 
praiſe their hoſing, their veſture, their girding, their head-drefles, 
their hoods thrown back, with their horns elevated and brought for- 
ward, as if it were to wound + us. I know not whether they call 
them gallow/es or brackets 7, that prop up the horns, which they think 
are ſo handſome ; but of this I am certain, that Saint Elizabeth ob- 
tained not paradiſe by the wearing of ſuch trumpery 5. —He then 

roceeds to deride the exceſſive width of theſe head-drefles, and 
ſpeaks of the quantity of fine linen that was uſed to decorate them, 
with much diſapprobation. 

The Knight, who has already furniſhed us ſo largely with ſe- 
lections, calls in, upon this occaſion, the authority of an ** holy 
biſhop,” who, declaiming from the pulpit againſt the faſhionable 
_ foibles of the fair ſex, accuſes them of being marvellouſly arrayed in 

divers and quaint manners, and particularly with high horns. The Pre- 
late then gravely, with more zeal perchance than learning, attributes 
the cauſe of the deluge to the pride and difguifing of the women, 
who, he tells us, were thereby led aſtray into the paths of vice: 
but, reſuming the former ſubje&t, he compares the ladies of his day 
to horned ſnails, to harts, and to unicorns; declaring that, by ſuch 
unnatural adjuſtments, they mocked God ; and proceeds to relate a 
ſtory of a gentlewoman, who came to a feaſt, having her head ſo 
ftrangely attired with long pins, that her head-dreſs reſembled a gib- 
bet; and ſo, adds he, the was {corned by all the company, who 
ridiculed her taſte, and ſaid, ſhe carried a gallows upon her head.” 
All the remonſtrances from the pulpit, the admonitions from the 
moral writers, and the ſatirical refle&tions of the poets, were not ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to conquer the prevalency of this faſhion, or, at leaſt, 
not very haſtily ; for, the horned head-dreſs majntained its ground 
nearly two centuries. Lidgate, the monk, of Bury, who lived in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, has written a long ballad upon this ſubject ; 
and l. e therein endeavours to perſuade the ladies to lay aſide their 


* Pure cottes, et treſſies a. menue treſſe. + Potances, ou corbeaulx, 
Ibid, 774, et infra, $ Lambeaulx, 
+ Fors, pour homme Blecier. 
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horns, which, he infiſts upon, are no addition to their beauty, for 
beauty, adds he, will ſhow itſelf, though the horns be caſt away. 
He uſes alſo another argument, namely, the example of the Virgin 
Mary, who never ſubmitted to any ſuch diſguiſement “. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, this ſpecies of 
head-dreſs was extended to a prepoſterous fize. We learn, that, 
when Iſabel of Bavaria, the vain and luxurious conſort of Charles 
the Sixth of France, kept her court at Vincennes, it was neceſſary to 
make all the doors in the palace higher and wider, to admit the head- 
dreſſes of the queen and her ladies. Indeed, it is by no means 
wonderful, that large coiffures ſhould have continued long in faſhion, 
eſpecially among the women of high rank, when it is conſidered, that 
they admitted of a proportionable variety of ornaments, and afforded 
an opportunity for the ladies of diſplaying their taſte to greater 
advantage than a ſmaller compaſs would admit of. 

A foreign author + ſpeaks of the horned head-dreſs, as it was 
worn at Lyons, in the following manner: ** It conſiſted of a mix- 
ture of woollen cloth and filk, with two horns reſembling turrets ; 
and was cut and pinked after the faſhion of a German hood, or 
criſped like the belly of a calf.” But, at the time of his writing, this 
attire ſeems to have been upon the decline ; the more faſhionable one, 
he thus deſcribes: © The ladies ornamented their heads with cer- 
tain rolls of linen, pointed like ſteeples, generally half, and ſometimes 
three quarters, of an ell in height.” Theſe were called, by ſome, 
great butterflies, from having two long wings on each fide, reſem- 
bling thoſe of that inſect. The high cap was covered with a fine 
piece of lawn, hanging down to the ground, the greater part of 
which was tucked under the arm. The ladies of a middle rank wore 
caps of cloth, conſifting of ſeveral breadths or bands, twiſted round 
the head, with two wings on the ſides like afles' ears; others, again, 
of a higher condition, wore caps of black velvet, half a yard high, 
which in theſe days would appear very ſtrange and unſeemly. It 
is no eaſy matter,” continues the author, to give a proper deſcription 
in writing of the different faſhions in the dreſſes of the ladies; and he 
refers the readers to the ancient tapeſtry and painted glaſs, in which 
they may ſee them more perfectly repreſented: to theſe he might 
have added, the illuminated manuſcripts, wherein they are frequently 
enough to be met with F. 


* MS. in the Harleian Library, marked Theſe faſhions were in uſe, A. D. 1467. 
2255. The poem conſiſts of nine ſtanzas, And in the plates of this work, ap- 


Sight lines in every ſtanza. propriated to the dreſſes of the ladies of 
+ Paradin, Hiſt. de Lyons, p, 271. the tifteenth century, | 
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In looking at the ſtrange groteſque figures, which are often ſubſti- 
tuted, by way of ornament, to the margins of the illuminated manu- 
ſcripts, I have been much ſurprized at the indecorous, nay, I may 
ſay infamous, performances, that frequently occur, not only in books 
of a lighter turn, but in thoſe of morality, and alſo of religion; that is, 
in the maſs-books, pfalters, and even in the Bible itſelf ; ſuch incon- 
gruous mixtures of ſanctity and obſcenity, manifeſt a woeful depra- 
vation of judgment, highly diſgraceful to the times in which they oc- 
cur. A waggiſh illuminator of this kind has taken occaſion to 
ridicule the ſteeple-cap, with its appurtenances, by drawing, in the 
margin of a beautiful manuſcript *, the figure of a ſwine erect, 
walking upon ſtilts, and playing upon the harp, with its head de- 
corated like that of a lady of faſhion. This ſatirical repreſentation is 
copied at the bottom of the one hundred and twenty ſecond plate of 
this work. 

I ſhall confine myſelf to one quotation more upon this ſubject, 
which is from Philip Stubs, an author we have had occaſion to refer 
to more than once; and here we find him laſhing away with greater 
ſeverity than uſual : Then followeth the trimming and tricking of 
their heades, in laying out their hair to the ſhew; which, of force, 
muſt be curled, frizzled, and criſped, laid out on wreaths and bor- 
ders, and from one ear to another ; and, leaft it ſhould fall down, 
it is underpropped with forkes, wiers, and I cannot tell what ; then, 
on the edges of their bolſtered hair, for it ſtandeth creſted round 
about their frontiers, and hanging over their faces, like pendices or 
vailes, with glaſs windows on every fide, there is laide great wreathes 
of gold and filver, curiouſly wrought, and cunningly applied to the 
temples of their heads; and, for feare of lacking any thing to ſet 
forth their pride withal, at their hair, thus wreathed and creſted, are 
hanged bugles, I dare not ſay bables, ouches, ringes of gold, ſilver, 
glaſſes, and ſuch other gew-gawes, which I, being unſkilful in wo- 
man's tearmes, cannot eaſily recompt.” And ſoon after follows: 
„Then, upon the toppes of theſe ſtately turrets, ſtand their other 
capital ornaments, a French hood, hatte, cappe, kercher, and ſuch 
iike, whereof ſome be of velvet, ſome of this faſhion, and ſome of 
that; and to ſuch exceſs it is growne, that every artificer's wife al- 
moſt will not ſticke to goe in her hat of velvet every day; every 
merchant's wife, and meane gentlewoman, in their French hoods; 
and every poor cottager's daughter's daughter in her taffeta hat, or 
elſe wool at leaſt, well lined with filk, velvet, or taffeta, They have 
alſo other ornaments beſides theſe, which they call, as I remember, 


cawles, made netwiſe, to the end, I think, that the cloth of gold, 


* Of Froiffart's Chronicle, in the Harleian Library, marked 4380. 
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cloth of filver, or of tinſel, for that is the worſt wherewith their 
heads are covered and attired, may the better appeare under their 
cawles, and ſhew itſelf in the braveſt manner; ſo that a man that 
ſeeth them, their heads gliſter and ſhine in ſuch ſort, he would think 
them to have golden heads: and ſome weare lattace cappes, with 
three hornes, three corners I ſhould ſay, like the forked cappes of 
Popiſh prieſtes, with their perriwinkles, chitterlings, and ſuch like 
apiſh toyes of infinite variety *.“ 

But to return once more to our Knight. In order to deter his 
fair daughters from painting their faces, he recounts a horrible legend 
of a fine lady, who was moſt grievouſly puniſhed in hell, becauſe ſhe 
had“ popped and painted her viſage to pleaſe the fight of the 
world.” I apprehend that William de Lorris refers to the painted com- 
plexions of the ladies, when he ſpeaks of their “ ſhining outfides,” 
which they put on by way of artifice . In the Book of Health , 
cited ſome few pages back, among variety of other receipts, I meet 
with the following, ſpecified to be for the purpoſe of cleaning the 
face, and to give it a beautiful colour, either white or red :” You 
are to take, of ſweet almonds blanched, five drams; of gum dra- 
gant and of gum Arabic, three drams each; of the flower of beans, 
of the root of the fleur-de-lis, and of dried fiſh-glue, one ounce 
each; let the glue be firſt melted: in water, and then let all the in- 
gredients be mixed together, and ſimmered over the fire until the 
come to the conſiſtency of an ointment ; which you are thus directed 
to uſe: ** Anoint thy face with this compoſition at night, and waſh 
it the next morning with warm water.” How far the efficacy of 
this application may anſwer the ſpecification, I cannot take upon 
me to aſſert: the ingredients ſeem to be ſimple and harmleſs; and, 
for ought I know, this ſecret may eventually be worth more atten- 
tion than any other part of my work. 

Face-painting derives its origin from high antiquity. It has been 

ractiſed nearly in every age, and alſo univerſally decried in moſt 
civilized nations ; and yet 1t has conſtantly maintained its ground, 
though not very extenſively I ſhould hope, even to the pre- 
ſent day. It was carried by ſome ladies to a moſt dangerous. 
length, and eſpecially about the commencement of the laſt cen- 
tury. The following curious catalogue - of waſhes, perfumes, and 
ointments, 1s recorded by a dramatic author of that period : the 
poet is ſpeaking of the ſame lady, whoſe wardrobe makes ſo conſi- 


* Anatomie of Abuſes, See above. t MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, marked 
1 leur luiſans ſuperfices, 2435. See above. ; 
Dont ils uſent par artifices. | 
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derable a figure a few pages back *: the ſame ſervant is ſuppoſed to 


be ſpeaking, and ſhe goes on thus : 


& Nor in her weeds alone is ſhe ſo nice, 
But rich perfumes ſhe buys at any price : 
Storax and ſpikenard ſhe burns in her chamber, 
And daubs herſelf with civit, muſke, and amber, 
With limbecks, vials, pots, her cloſet 's fill'd, 
Full of ſtrange liquors, by rare art diſtill'd. 
She hath vermillion and antimony, 
Ceruſſe and ſublimated mercury; 
Waters ſhe hath to make her face to ſhine, 
Confections eke to clarifie her ſkin ; 
Lip-ſalves, and clothes of a pure ſcarlet dye, 
She hath, which to her cheeks ſhe doth apply ; 
Ointment, wherewith ſhe pargets o'er her face, 
And luſtrifies her beauties' dying grace. 

She waters for the Morphews doth compoſe, 
And many other things as ſtrange as thole ; 
Some made of daffodils, and ſome of lees, 

Of ſcarwolfe ſome, and ſome of rinds of trees; 
With centory, ſour grapes, and tarragon, 

She maketh many a ſtrange lotion. 

Her ſkin the can both ſupple and refine 

With juice of lemons, and with turpentine ; 
The marrow of the hernſhaw and the deer 

She takes likewiſe, to make her ſkin look clear. 
Sweet water ſhe diſtills, which ſhe compoſes 
Of flowers, of oranges, woodbine, or roſes. 
The virtues of jeſſimine or three-leaved graſſe 

She doth impriſon in a brittle glaſs : 

With civit, muſke, and odours far more rare, 
Theſe liquors ſweet incorporated are. 

Lees ſhe can make that turn a haire that 's old, 

Or colour'd ill, into a hue of gold. 

Of horſes, bears, cats, camels, conies, ſnakes, 
Whales, herons, bittourns, ſtrange oils ſhe makes ; 
With which dame Nature's errors ſhe corrects, 
Uſing art's help to ſupply all defects.“ 


And, in another dramatic performance, written ſomewhat earlier +, 


the principal character ſays : ** Faith, ladies, if you uſed but, on 


* See page 237, + The Fleire, by Edward Sharpham, London, 1615. 
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mornings when you riſe, the divine ſmoak of this celeſtial herb To- 
bacco, it will more purifie, clenſe, and mundifie your complexion, 
by ten parts, than your diſſolved mercurie, your juice of lemmons, 
your diſtilled ſnailes, your gourd waters, your oile of tartar, or a 
thouſand ſuch toyes And in another *, a lady wiſhes for ' freſh 
oil of talc,” becauſe, ſhe ſays, the ceruſſes are too common.” 

In the time of Edward the Second, a contemporary writer com- 
plained, that the ſquire endeavoured to outſhine the knight in the 
richneſs of his apparel; the knight, the baron ; the baron, the earl ; 
and the earl, the king himſelf +. This vanity became general among 
the people of every claſs at the commencement of the next reign ; 
which gave occaſion to the Scots, who, according to a modern au- 
thor , could not afford to be ſuch egregious fops as the Engliſh 
were, to make the four well-known lines quoted in the margin &. 
Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, this kingdom was 
bleſſed with tranquillity and much plenty, in conſequence of her 
many victories ; great quantities of garments lined with fur, of fine 
linen, of jewels, of gold and ſilver plate, and rich furniture, the 
ſpoils of Caen, Calais, and other foreign cities, were brought into 
= and every woman of rank obtained a ſhare os them. 
Then,“ ſays our author, “ the ladies of this country became 
haughty and vain in their attire, and were as much elated by the 
acquiſition of ſo much finery, as the ladies of France were dejected 
by the loſs of it.“ 

The frequent tournaments and ſhows of pomp, exhibited during 
the reign of Edward the 'Third, contributed not a little to promote a 
ſucceſſion of new faſhions : theſe ſpectacles, from their nature, re- 
quired ſomething novel, and even fantaſtic, to give them the appear- 
ance of greater grandeur, and to excite the ſurprize of the multitude. 
The knights who attended them were uſually habited with ſplendid de- 
corations of gallantry, and endeavoured to outſtrip each other in bril- 
liancy of appearance. In one of the wardrobe-rolls of Edward the 
Third, orders are given to prepare for the king, upon an occaſion of 
this kind, a tunic and a cloak with a hood, on which were to be em- 
broidered one hundred garters, with buckles, bars, and pendants of 
filver © ; alſo a doublet of linen, having round the ſkirts, and about 


* City Madam. By Philip Maſſenger, $ Long beirds hertileſs, 


printed A. D. 1659. Peynted whoods witleſs, 

+ Monk of Malmeſbury, in the Life Gay cores graceleſs, | 
of Edward the Second, p. 153. Maketh England thriteleſs. 

t Dr. Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, | Thomas Walſingham, p. 168. 
Vol. IV. 587. | ¶ Cum Cc garteriis paratis cum boucler, 


barris, et pendentibus de argento. 


the 
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the ſleeves, a border of long green cloth, worked with the repreſen- 
tations of clouds, with vine branches of gold, and this motto, dic- 
tated by the king *, ** 18 as it is.” Upon another tunic made alſo 
for the king's own uſe, this diftich was commanded to be wrought ; 


Hay, Hay, the wythe fwan : 
By godes ſoule ! I am thy man . 


«© 'Theſe tournaments are attended,” ſays a contemporary writer 2, 
« by many ladies of the firſt rank and greateſt beauty, but not always 
of the moſt untainted reputation. They are dreſſed in party-co- 
loured tunics, one half being of one colour, and the other half of 
another; with ſhort hoods, and liripipes, or tippets, which are 
wrapped about their heads like cords &; their girdles are handſomely 
ornamented with gold and filver; and they wear ſhort ſwords, or 
daggers, before them in pouches ||, a little below the navel ; and, 
thus habited, they are mounted on the fineſt horſes that can be pro- 
cured, and ornamented with the richeſt furniture I.“ 

Chaucer reproaches his compatriots with a two-foldabſurdity reſpect- 
ing their dreſs; for the ſuperfluity on one hand, and for the inordinate 
ſcantineſs of it on the other. Alas! ſays he, may not a man ſee, as in 
our days, the finful coſtly array of clothing ? and, firſt, in ſuch ſuperfluity 
as maketh it ſo dear, to the harm of the common people; not only the coſt 
of embroidering, the diſguiſed indenting, or barring, oundying, 
palyng, or ry and ſuch like ** waſte of cloth in vanity ; but there 
is alſo the coſtly furring in their gownes, ſo much pouncing with the 
chiſel to make holes, ſo much daggyng with ſharp ſheers ; with the 
ſuperfluity in length of the forſaid gowns, trayling in the dung and 
in the mire, on horſeback and alſo on foot, as well by the men as by 
the women. All that trailing is verily, as in effect, waſted, con- 
ſumed, tread bare, and rotten with the dung, rather than given to 
the poor, to the great damage of the ſaid poor folk, and that in ſun- 
dry ways; that is to ſay, the more the cloth is waſted, the more it 
muſt be loſt to the poor people from the ſcarceneſs; and, moreover, 
if they would give ſuch pounced and dagged clothing to the poor 


* Difamine regis. || Habentes cultellos, quot daggerios 

+ See Warton's Hiſtory of Englifh wu/gariter dicunt, in powchits deſuper in:po- 
Poetry, vol. II. p. 251. fuis, &c. 

t Henry Knighton, col. 2597. ſub The maſculine appearance of the 
A. D. 1348. ladies, thus habited, has not eſcaped the 

Cum caputiis brevibus et liripiis (pro cenſure of the contemporary writers. 
liripipiis) ad modum chordarum circa caput * Semblable in the original. 


advolutis, &c. 


people, 
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people, it is not convenient to wear for their eſtate, nor ſufficient for 
their neceſſity, to keep them from the diſtemperance of the firma- 
ment ;” meaning, that it is not proper for their rank, nor ſufficiently 
warm to defend them from the ſeverity of the weather. Upon the 
other ſide, to ſpeak of the horrible diſordinate ſcantineſs of clothing, 
ſuch as the cut ſloppes, or hanſelynes, that, through their ſhortnels, 
cover not the ſhameful members of man, to wicked intent; alas! 
ſome of them ſhew the boſle of their ſhape in the wrapping of their 
hoſen;“ that is to ſay, their hoſe were conſtructed to fit ſo cloſely upon 
their limbs, that thoſe parts, which decency required to be concealed, 
appeared to the view. Theſe hoſen, which anſwered the purpoſe of 
breeches, he tell us, were parti-coloured, and divided, or, as he calls 
it,“ departed in the middle ;” fo that one thigh was of one colour, and 
the other thigh of another: therefore, he ſays, ©* in departyng of their 
hoſen, in white and red, it ſeems as if half of their privy members 
were flead *;” and of the hinder parts he ſays, that they were hor- 
rible to be ſeen.” —The ſame kind of ſhort jackets and cloſe-adjuſted. 
breeches, departed of different colours, and every way anſwering the 
deſcription of our author, occur continually in the painted manu- 
ſcripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and, though per- 
haps their appearance is not quite ſo decorous as they would be, if 
the one was longer, and the other fuller, I cannot help thinking 
the Poet has been far too ſevere upon the ſubje&t ; though thus much 
* be ſaid in his behalf, that the diſcourſe is put into the mouth of 
a clergyman +, whoſe buſineſs it was to reprove the vices and the 
follies of the age. The outrageous array of the women” he only cen- 
ſures in a general way; and, of courſe, his obſervations are of no 
uſe to me 3. 2 

The good effects ariſing from the ſumptuary laws eſtabliſhed by 
Edward the Third muſt have been of a temporary nature: they 
ſeem to have loſt much of their force at the time of his death.; and 
were totally ſet aſide in the voluptuous reign of Richard the Second, 


his grandſon. The example of the monarch himſelf operated ſtrongly 
againſt them; for, he was exceedingly fond of pomp, and ſo ex- 


* „ And, if fo be,” continues the au- 
thor, © that they depart their hoſen in 
other colours, as white and blue, or 
white and black, or black and red, and 
ſo forth, than it ſeemeth as by variance 
of colour, that half part of their privy 
members be corrupt by the fire of Saint 
Anthony, or by the canker, or other 
ſuch miſchance.” 


Of the parſon in the Canterbury 
Tales. 

t Warton, in his Hiſtory of Englith 
Poetry, ſays, that the long trains, worn by 
the ladies in the reign of Richard the 
Second, cauſed a divine to write a tract 
contra caudas dominarum, againſt the tails 


of the ladies; vol. III, p. 324. 


penſive 
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penſive in his dreſs, that he had one coat, or robe, which was ſo 
enriched with gold and precious ſtones, that it coſt no leſs than 
thirty thouſand marks; which was a prodigious ſum at that time “. 
The courtiers imitated the king, and ſome of them are even thought. 
to have exceeded him in ſplendour. Sir John Arundel, according 
to Holinſhed, had fifty-two new ſuits of apparel for his own perſon, 
of cloth of gold or of tiſſue- r Through the medium of the cour- 
tiers, the ſpirit of extravagancy diffuſed itſelf to perſonages of in- 
ferior note, and found its way to the loweſt clafles of the peo- 

le : which gave occaſion to a writer of that period to make the 
following obſervations, which, in fact, are repetitions of what we 
have ſeen a few pages back : At this time,” ſays he, the vanity of 
the common people in their dreſs was ſo great, that it was impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh the rich from the poor, the high from the low, the 
clergy from the laity, by their appearance. The faſhions were 
continually changing, and every one endeavouring to outſhine 
his neighbour in the richneſs of his habit and the novelty of its 
form 4.“ 

The ſubſequent lines by Harding are to the ſame effect; which he 
gives us on the authority of Robert Ireleffe, clerk of the Green 
Cloth to Richard the Second : 


© There was great pride among the officers 
And of all men, ſurpaſſing their compeers, 
With rich array, and much more coſtious 8 
Than was before, or ſith ||, and more precious. 
Yeomen and gromes, in cloth of ſilk arayed, 
Sattin and damaſk, in douhlettes and gownes ; 
In cloth of grene, and ſcarlet for unpayed, 
Cut worke was great, bothe in court and townes, 
Bothe in men's Lbs, and alſo in their gownes ; 
Broudur ¶ and furres, and goldſmith's worke, all newe, 
In many a wyſe, each day they did renewe **.“ 


The author of an anonymous work called the Eulogium, who pro- 
bably wrote about this time, ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: The 
commons,” ſays he, ©* were beſſotted in exceſs of apparel; ſome 
in wide ſurcoats reaching to their loins; ſome in a garment reach- 
ing to their heels, cloſe before, and ſtrutting out on the ſides, 


* Holinſhed, fol. 1110. {| For fthence, or ſince. 

+ Ibid fol. 1013. ¶ For embroidery. | | 
1 Hen. Knyghton. ** Harding's Chronicle, chap. 193. 
4 Cofthy. 
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ſo that at the back they make men ſeem like women; and this they 
call by a ridiculeus name, gowne ; their hoods are little, tied under the 
chin, and buttoned like the women's, but ſet with gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones ; their lirripippes, or zippets, paſs round the neck, 
and, hanging down before, reach to the heels, all jagged; they 
have another weed of filk, which they call a palloch; their hoſe are 
of two colours, or pied with more, which, they tie to their paltocks, 
with white lachets called berlots, without any breeches ; their gir- 
dies are of gold and filver, and fome of them worth twenty markes; 
their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked more than a finger 
long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowwes, reſembling de- 
vil's clawes, and faſtened to the knees with chains of gold and 
filver.” 

Henry the Fourth, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, revived the 
ſumptuary ſtatutes of Edward the Third; but, if they had then been 
ftrenuouſly carried into execution, Thomas Occliff, who wrote in 
the reign of that monarch, would not have, had the occaſion of com- 
2 which he exhibits. againſt the extravagance of dreſs exiſtent in 

is time *. This poet, after enumerating many things requiring 
amendment, comes to the ſubject of apparel; * and this,” ſays he, 
« in my thinking, is an evil, to ſee one walking in gownes of ſcar- 
let twelve yards wide, with ſleeves reaching to the ground, and lined 
with fur, worth twenty pounds, or more; at the ſame time, if he 
had only been maſter of what he paid for, he would not have had 
enough to have lined a hood.” —He then proceeds to condemn the 
pride of the lower claſſes of the people, for 1mitating the faſhions and 
extravagances of the rich; © and certainly,” ſays he, the great 
lords are to blame, if I dare ſay fo much, to permit their dependants 
to imitate them in their dreſs. In former time, perſons of rank were 
known by their apparel; but, at preſent, it is very difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh the nobleman from one of low degree.” He then confiders: 
the foule waſte of cloth” attendant upon theſe luxurious faſhions, 
and aſſures us, that no leſs than a yard of broad cloth was expended 
for one man's tippet. Returning to his former argument, that no- 
blemen ought not to encourage their ſervants in the uſage of ſuch 
extravagant dreſſes, he ſays, ** If the maſter ſhould tumble as he 
walks, how can his ſervant afford him any aſſiſtance, while both his. 
hands have full employment in holding up the long fleeves with 


* In a poem entitled, Dialogus inter the Harleian Library at the Britiſh Mu- 
Occliff et Mendicum, or a Dialogue be- ſeum, marked 4826, 
tween Occliff and a Beggar, MS. in 
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which his arms are encumber'd “?“ He then adds, that“ the taylors 
muſt ſoon ſhape their garments in the open field, for want of room 
to cut them in their own houſes ; becauſe that man is beſt reſpected 
who bears upon his back, at one time, the greateſt quantity of cloth 
and of fur.” 

From the following obſervation, the Reader may, perchance, ſuſpect 
the reformiſt of loving his belly more than his back: In days of 
old, ſays he, when men were clad in a more ſimple manner, 
there was abundance of good eating +; but now they clothe them- 
felves in ſuch an expenſive manner, that the former hoſpitality 1s ba- 
niſhed from their houſes.” He then laments, ** that a nobleman 
cannot adopt a new guiſe, or faſhion, but that a knave will follow his 
example; and, ſpeaking in commendation of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaſter, he informs us, that ** his garments were not too wide, 
and yet they became him wondroufly well.“ Now, would to God!“ 
continues he, this waſte of cloth and pride were exiled from us for 
ever; for, now we have little need of brooms in the land to ſweep 
away the filth from the ſtreet, becauſe the fide-fleeves of penyleſs 
grooms will gather it up, if it ſhould be either wet or dry.” He 
then addreſſes himſelf, by apoſtrophe, to his country, and adviſes a 
reformation of all theſe abuſes: his ſatirical conclufion, however, I 
hope, is inapplicable to any time but his own. © If,” ſays he, a 
man of ahilities, meanly clad, ſhould ſeek accets to the preſence of a 
nobleman, he would be denied on the account of his clothing ; but, 
on the contrary, a man who, by flattery and the meaneſt ſervility, 
can procure himſelf the moſt faſhionable apparel, he ſhall be received 
with great honour .“ 


I have ſeen a ſhort anonymous poem, or ballad 8, written, I 


They are thus deſcribed by another clothe their uncurable carcaſes with 
author: Maxime togatorum cum profundis thoſe Pokys. or fleeves, while the reſt of 
et lati: manicis, wocatis vulgariter pokys, their habit was ſhort. Vita Ric. II. 
ad modum bagpipe formatis : wearing p. 172. 
gowns with deep wide ſlecves, commonly + Grete houftold fluffid off vitayle. 
called po, aged like a bagpipe, and t Take the paſſage in the author's 
worn indifterently both by ſervants and own words : 
maſters. They are alſo rightly denomi- If a wighte verteuous. be narrowe clothed, 
nated devils' receptacles, receptacula dæ- And to a lordis court he now-a-dayes go, 
moniorum vette dici; for, whatever could His company is to the folkis lothid ; 
be ſtolen, was popped iuto them. Some Men pajjyn by kym both too and free, 
were ſo long and wide, that they reached Aud ſcorne hym, for he is arrayed fo : 
to the feet; others to the knees; and But he that flatter can, or ben a baude, 
were full of flits, As the ſervants were And by thoo two freſch aray hym pete, 
bringing up pottage and ſauces, or any Tt holdyn is to hym honoure and lande; &. 
other liquors, thoſe fleeves would go Ms. in the Harleian Library, at the 
into them, and have the firſt taſte, And Britiſh Muſeum, marked 372. 
all that they could procure was tpent to | 


believe, 
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believe, about the middle of the fifteenth century, which opens 
with rhe following addreſs to the beaux of this country: 


Ve proud gallants heartleſs, 
With your high caps witleſs, 
And your ſhort gowns thrittleſs, 
Have brought this land in great heavineſs.“ 


In the next ſtanza he reproves them for wearing “ long-peaked 
ſhoes,” and long hair reaching into their eyes : what follows 1s not 
for my preſent purpoſe. Long hair ſeems to have been generally 
admired by the young and gay: it was condemned by the grave, and 
often preached againſt by the clergy. Our poet 1s joined by John 
Rous the hiſtorian, who reproaches the beaux of his time with ſuf- 
fering long hair to conceal their foreheads, where they had, at their 
baptiſm, been marked with the ſign of the croſs * But Henry the 
Eighth, according to Stow, gave peremptory orders for all his 
attendants and courtiers to poll their heads; and ſhort hair then 
became faſhionable, and continued ſo, at leaſt for ſome conſiderable 
time . 

— after the middle of the fifteenth century, it appears from a 
Continental writer , that the ladies left off the faſhion of wearing 
tails to their gowns, and, in their room, ſubſtituted borders of let- 
tice and martins* ſkins, or of velvet, and other materials, as wide, 
and ſometimes wider, than a whole breadth of velvet. They wore on 
their heads ſtuffed rolls, in the ſhape of round caps &, gradually di- 
miniſhing, to the height of half an ell, or three quarters, as ſome 
had them, but others wore them leſs, with looſe kerchiefs at the top, 
hanging down behind as low as the ground, but they were not always 
ſo long. They began to wear their girdles of filk much larger than 
they were accuſtomed to do, with the claſps|| more ſumptuous 
alſo; and collars or chains of gold about their necks, much neater © 
than before, and in a greater variety. 

At this time likewiſe, the men began to clothe themſelves ſhorter 
than ever, ſo that one might perceive the ſhape of their poſteriors 
and privy members, in like manner as it is cuſtomary to clothe 
apes ; a thing very unſeemly and immodeſt. They alſo ſlit the ſleeves 
of their robes and pourpoints, or doublets, to ſhow their large, looſe, 
and white ſhirts'; they wore their hair ſo long, that it was an incum- 


* T. Roſſii Hiſtoria, p. 131. $ Bourreletz a maniere de bonnet rond. 
+ Hiſtory of England, p. 571. [| Les ferreures. | 
t Enguerande de Monſtrelet, who Plus cointement. 

places this change A. D. 1467. 
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brance, not only to their faces, but to their eyes *; and they co- 
vered their heads with high bonnets of cloth, a quarter of an ell or 
more in length. All of them, as well knights as eſquires, wore 
chains of gold of the moſt ſumptuous kind. Even boys Þ wore dou- 
blets of filk, ſatin, and velvet; and almoſt all, eſpecially in the 
courts of princes, had points 4 at the toes of their ſhoes, a quarter 
of an ell long and upwards 

And upon their doublets alſo, they wore large waddings called 
Mabhoitres, to give a greater appearance of breadth to their ſhoul- 
ders: which things were exceedingly vain and diſpleaſing in the fight 
of God. Moreover, he, who to-day was ſhortly clothed, was habited to- 
morrow down to the ground. Theſe faſhions became ſo common, that 
every mean upſtart & imitated the dreſs of the rich and the great, 
whether ſhort or long, without paying the leaſt regard to the expence, 
or to what belonged to their rank ||. 

At the commencement of the ſixteenth century, Alexander Bark- 
ley publiſhed a book, entitled, The Ship of Fooles of the 
Worlde ©,” which he tranſlated from the Latin. This work con- 
tains many ſevere reflections upon what he calls newe faſhions and 
diſguiſed garments.” It is embelliſhed, if I may be permitted to 
uſe the term, with rude cuts from blocks of wood ; and upon one of 
them we ſee a fool, with his cap and bauble, oppoſed to a ſpruce 
beau of the time; and at the bottom theſe lines: 


&« Draw nere, ye courtiers and galants diſguiſed, 
Ye counterfait catiffs, that are not content 
As God hath you made; his work is diſpiſed: 
Je think you more wiſe than God Omnipotent. 
Unſtable is your ways, that ſhewes by your garment ; 
A fool is knowen by his toyes, and by his coat; 
But by their clothing now we may many note.” 


* «« They ſuffered,” ſays Paradin, © their and, when men became tired of theſe 


hair to grow after the Nazarene faſhion, 
and to ſuch a length, as to obſtruct their 
ſight, and cover the greater part of the 
face.” Hiſtoire de Lyons, p. 271. 
+ Yarzleas. 

t /oulaines, Paradin is fuller upon 
this ſubjet: *“ The men wore ſhoes,” 
ſays he, © with a point before, half a foot 
long; the richer and more eminent per- 
ſonages wore them a foot, and princes 
two feet long: which was the moſt 
ridiculous thing that ever was ſeen; 


pointed ſhoes, which were called pou- 
laines, they adopted others in their ſtead, 
denominated duck-b:lls, having a bill, 
or beak, before, of four or five fingers 
in length. Afterwards, aſſuming a con- 
trary faſhion, they wore ſlippers, ſo very 
broad in the front, as to exceed the meu- 
ſure of a good foot.“ Hiſt, Lyons, p. 271. 

Petit compaignon. p 

|| Chronique de Monſtrelet, laſt chap- 
ter but one. | 


Printed by Pinſon, A. D. 1508. 
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This ſarcaſtic cut brings to my mind a frontiſpiece adopted ” 
another author *, in which is repreſented an Engliſhman naked, 
holding a bundle of cloth in one hand, and a pair of ſhears in the 
other, undetermined in what faſhion he ſhall have his garment 


made, and ſuppoſed to be ſaying, 


© What do I care, if all the world me faile ? 
I will have a garment reach to my taile: 
Then am I a minion, for I weare the new guiſe. 
The nexte year after I hope to be wile, 
Not only in wearing my gorgeous aray, 
For, I will go to Learning a-whole ſummer's day,” 


At the cloſe of the fifteenth century, the dreſs of the Engliſh 
was exceedingly fantaſtical and abſurd, inſomuch, that it was even 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the one ſex from the other. The men wore 
petticoats over their lower clothing; their doublets were laced in the 
front, like a woman's ſtays, acroſs a ſtomacher ; and their gowns 
were open in the front to the girdle, and again from the girdle to the 

round, which they were generally long enough to touch, 1f not to 
trail upon. 'Theſe gowns had ſometimes ftrait ſleeves, nearly divided 
at the elbows, to ſhew the ſhirts, and ſometimes looſe wide fleeves, 
reaching to the wriſts, without any diviſion . | 

Soon after the acceſſion of Henry the Eighth, the petticoats above- 
mentioned were laid afide, and trauſes, or cloſe hoſe, fitted exactly 
to the limbs, were almoſt univerſally adopted. And to the breeches, 
which were uſually connected with the cloſe hoſe, there was added 
an artificial protuberance, exceedingly groſs and indecent, which, 
however, formed part of the dreſs, from the ſovereign himſelf to the 
loweſt mechanic; and the faſhion, it is ſaid, originated in France. 
Long after a ſenſe of decency had baniſhed this obſcene appendage 
from the common habit, it was retained by the comedians as a 
ſubject for licentious witticiſms . | 

To 


* Andrew Borde, to his work enti- the introduction of fo filthy a. protube- 
tled “ An Introduction to Knowledge,” rance, it muſt be the uſe to which it was. 
printed A. D. 1542. ſometimes appropriated. The dreſs of 

+ The Reader will find all theſe pecu- John Winchomb, the famous clothier of 
liarities upon the plates appropriated to Newbery, in which he went to Henry 
the fiftecath ceutury, the Eighth, is thus deſcribed in his Hit- 

+ In French, it was called gaudipiſe; tory: —He had on “ a plain ruflet coat; 
and, corruptly, with us, the codpiece. If a pair of white kerhe ſlopps, or breeches, 
any thing can be more ridiculous than without welt or guard; and ſtockings ow 
the 
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To make up for the ſtraitneſs of the lower clothing, they 


ce bombaſted,” as Bulver calls it, their doublets, and puffed them 


out above the ſhoulders, ſo that they were exceedingly cum- 
berſome ; and this was only adding to the maboitres, or wing-like 
wadding, mentioned in the chronicle of Monſtrelet : this dreſs was, 
cenſured at the time as clumſy and inconvenient ; for, ſays Fitz- 
herbert, Mens' ſervants, to whom the faſhions of their maſters. 
deſcend with their clothes, have ſuch pleytes upon theyr breſtes, 
and ruffes upon their ſleeves above theyr elbowes, that, yf theyr 
maſter or themſelves hade never ſo great neede, they could not ſhoote 
one ſhote to hurt theyr enemyes, tyl they had caſte of theyr cotes, 
or cut of theyr ſleeves.” The ladies alto followed the example of 
the gentlemen, and invented a kind of doublet with high wings and 
puffed ſleeves; and this garment was in full faſhion. at the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth “. 

The next remarkable innovation was the trunk-breeches or flops, 
which were gradually ſwelled to an enormous ſize : theſe breeches, 
we are told, were ſtuffed out with rags,. wool, tow, or hair, and 
ſometimes, indeed, with articles of a more cumbrous nature, if the 
ſtory related by Holingſhed be founded upon fact; wherein a man 


is {aid to have exhibited the whole of his bed and table furniture, 


taken from thoſe extenſive receptacles. The Reader will find them, in 
different degrees of progreſſion, on the'plates for the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, but, in full perfection, upon the hundred and thirty-ninth pre. 
The ladies alſo, on their parts, extended their garments from th 
hips with foxes” tails and bum-rolls, as they were called; but, findin 
that, by ſuch moderation, they could keep no pace with the vaſt pro- 
tuberance of the trunk flops, they introduced the great and ſtately 
vardingales, or fardingales, which ſuperſeded all former inven- 
tions, and gave them the power of appearing as large as they 
pleaſed. 


The vardingale afforded the ladies a great opportunity of diſplay- 


the ſame piece, ſewed to his ſlopps, which 
had a great codpiece, whereon he ſtuck 
his pins.” So in a play called the Honeſt 
Whore, + written by Tho. Decker, and 
proves A. D. 1604, the Maid ſays to Bel- 


afont, becauſe ſhe was dreſſed in man's 


apparel: “ S'lid! you are a ſweet youth 
to wear a cod- piece, and have no pins to 
ſtick upom it.“ 


* Vide Bulver, ut ſupra. The ſame 


is ſaid by Randal Holmes, MS. Harl. 
marked 2014. 


+ I find the following curious note in a 
Harleian MS. marked 980: © Memoran- 


dum, that over the ſeats in the Parlia“ 
ment-Houſe there were certain holes» 
ſome two inches fquare, in the walls, 
in which were placed poſts to uphold a 
ſcaffold round about the houſe within, 
for them to fit upon who uſed the wear 
ing of great breeces ſtuffed with hair like 
woclfacks; which fathion being left the 
8th year of Elizabeth, the tcaftolds were 
taken down and never fince put up.” 
The date on this memorandum is not 
very perfect, but. I think it is anno 
33 Eliz, | 


ing 
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ing their jewels, and the other ornamental parts of their dreſs, to 
the utmoſt advantage, and, for that reaſon, I preſume, obtained the 
ſuperiority over the cloſer habits and the more fimple 1mitations of 
Nature; and what, indeed, was the court-dreſs very lately, but the 
vardingale differently modified, being comprefled before and behind, 
and proportionably extended at the ſides ? Bulver, to whom I have 
ſeveral times had occafion to refer, gives us the following anec- 
dote relative to this unnatural habit :—W hen Sir Peter Wych was 
ambaſſador to the Grand Seignor from king James the Firſt, his 
lady was with him at Conſtantinople ; and the Sultaneſs, havin 
heard much of her, defired to ſee her : whereupon, Lady Wych, 
accompanied with her waiting women, all of them neatly drefled in 
their great vardingales, which was the court-dreſs of the Engliſh la- 
dies of that time, waited upon her Highneſs. The Sultaneſs received 
her with great reſpe& ; but, wondering much at the extenſion of her 
hips, enquired if that ſhape was peculiar to the women of England: 
to which the Lady replied, that the Engliſh women did not differ in 
ſhape from thoſe of other countries; and, by explaining to her the na 
ture of the dreſs, convinced the Sultaneſs, that ſhe and her com- 

ions were not really ſo deformed as they appeared to be *®.—A 
very ſplendid ſpecimen of the court-vardingal, with its adornments, 
is given upon the hundred and forty-ſecond plate. 

At the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, Philip Stubs, an author I 
have already introduced to the Reader ſeveral times in the courſe of 
this chapter, publiſhed a book entitled The Anatomy of Abuſes.” 
He has not in this work confined his. reflect ions to the ſubje& of 
dreſs, but drawn a general picture of the manners of the times in 
which he lived: he ſeems, indeed, to have been a man of a gloomy 
diſpoſition, for he has deepened the colouring upon all occaſions 
with a ſombre pencil, and enveloped the whole maſs in a cloud of 
vice and deformity. What relates to apparel, excluſive of the ſe- 
verity of his cenſure, is exceedingly curious, and, as the book itſelf 
cannot eafily be procured, I ſhall detail it the more minutely, and 
illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages with coincident deſcriptions from other 
writers F. 

He * us, that no people in the world are “ ſo curious in new 
fangles,” as thoſe of this country; and, ſpeaking of coſtly ſhirts 
in England,” he ſays, ** Their ſhirts, which all in a manner do wear, 
for, if the nobility or gentry only did wear them, 1t were more to- 
lerable, are either of cambric, holland, lawn, or elſe of the fineſt 


* Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, page 547. + It was printed A. D. 1595. 
* cloth 
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cloth that may be got ; and theſe kind of ſhirts every one now doth 
wear alike, ſo as it may be thought our forefathers have made their 
bands and ruffs, if they had any at all, of groſſer cloth and baſer 
ſtuff, than the worſt of our ſhirts are made of now-a-days. And 
theſe ſhirts, ſometimes it -happeneth, are wrought throughout with 
needle-work of filk and ſuch like, and curiouſly ſtitched with open 
ſeams, and many other #nackes beſides ; inſomuch as I have heard of 
ſhirts that have coſt, ſome ten ſhillings, ſome twenty, ſome forty, 
ſome five pounds, ſome twenty nobles, and, which is horrible to 
hear, ſome ten pounds a-piece ; yea, the meaneſt ſhirt, that com- 
monly is worn of any, doth coſt a crown, or a noble, at the leaſt ; 
and yet this is ſcarcely thought fine enough for the ſimple perſon 
that is.“ He then makes ſeveral reflections on the ſubje&t, which 
lead him to the following digreſſion: For, this their curioſity and 
niceneſs in apparel tranſnatureth them, as it were, and maketh them 
weak, tender, and infirm, not able to abide ſuch bluſtering ſtorms 
and ſharp ſhowers as many other people abroad do daily bear. I 
have heard my father and other wiſe ſages affirm, that, in his time, 
within the compaſs of four or five ſcore years, when they went 
clothed in black or white frize coats, in hoſen of houſewife's 
garzie of the ſame colour that the ſheep bare them; the want of 
making and wearing of which cloth, together with the exceſlive uſe 
of filks, velvets, ſatins, damaſks, taffetaes, and ſuch like, hath and 
doth make many thouſands in England to beg their bread ; of theſe ho- 
ſen ſome were ſtrait to the thigh, and other tome a little bigger; and, 
when they wore ſhirts of hemp or flax, but now theſe are too groſs, 
our tender ſtomachs cannot eaſily digeſt ſuch rough and hard meat, 
men were ſtronger, more healthfull, fairer complexioned, longer 
lived, and, finally, ten times hardier, than we be now.” 

* Of great ruffs in England,” he ſays, ©* they have great and mon- 
ſtrous ruffs made either of cambric, holland, lawn, or of ſome other 
fine cloth; whereof ſome be a quarter of a yard deep, ſome more, 
and very few leſs: they ſtand a full quarter of a yard, and more, 
from their necks, hanging over the ſhoulder-points inſtead of a pen- 
tile; but, 1f it happen that a ſhower of rain catch them, before they 
can get harbour, then their great ruffs ſtrike ſail, and down the 
fall as diſhclouts fluttering in the wind, or like windmill fails. There 
is a certain liquid matter which they call ſtarch“, wherein the devil 


* A.D. 1564, Miſtreſs Dingham van was the firſt that publicly taught the art 
den Plaſſe, born at Teenen in Flanders, of ſtarching ; her price being four or five 
came to London with her hutband, and pounds from each ſcholar, and twenty 
tollowed the profeſſion of a farcher, ſhillings addition for learning how to 
wherein ſhe greatly excelled. She met /eeth, or make the ſtarch, Stow's An- 
with much encouragement among the no- nals, fol. 869. 


Hility and gentry of this country, and 
3 hath 
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hath learned them to waſh and dive tlieir ruffs; which, being dry, 
will then Rand Riff and inflexible about their necks: this ſtarch they 
make of divers fubſtances ; ſometimes of wheat-flour, of bran, and 
of other grains, ſometimes of rootes, and ſometimes of other things, 
of all colours and hues, as white, red, blue, purple, and the like ;” 
but yellow ſtarch ſeems to have been the moſt eftimable : Indeed 
it is hard,” ſays Bulver, ““ to derive the pedigree of the cobweb- 
lawn-yellow-ſtarched ruffs *, which fo much disfigured our nation, 
and rendered them ſo ridiculous and fantaſtical ; but it is well that 
faſhion died at the gallows with her that was the ſuppoſed inventrix 
of it .”—But, to return to Stubbs. He adds: There is alſo a cer- 
rain device made of wires, creſted for the purpoſe, and whipped 
over either with gold, thread, filver, or filk; and this is called 
a ſuppertaſſe, or under-propper. This is applied round about their 
necks, under the ruff, upon the outſide of the band, to bear up the 
whole frame and body of the ruff from falling or hanging down. 
Almoſt none is without them; for, every one, how mean or ſimple 
foever they be otherwiſe, will have of them three or four a-piece for 
failing ; and, as though cambrick, Holland, lawne, and the fineſt 
cloth that can be got any where for money, were not good enough, 
they have them wrought all over with filk work, and, paradventure,, 
laced with gold and filver, or other coftly lace ; and, whether they 
have the means I to maintain this gear withal, or not, it is not greatly 
material, for they will have it by one mean or other, or els they will 
fell or mortgage their land on Suter's Hill &, Stangate hole, and 
Saliſbury plains, with loſs of their lives at Tyburn on a rope; and, 
m ſure token thereof, they have now newly found out a more mon- 
ſtrous kind of ruff, of twelve, yea fixteen, lengths a- piece, ſet three 
or four times double; and it is of ſome fitly called three ſteps and am 


* Pedigree of the Engliſk Gallant, 
p. 536.—In the play of Albumazar, pub- 
tiſhed A. D. 1614, Armelina aſks Trin- 
calo, © What price bears wheat and 
ſaffron, that your band is ſo ſtiff and 
yellow ?"—In the Blind Lady, by Sir Ro- 
bert Howard, printed A. D. 166, Peter 


ſays to the chamber-maid, Ycu had 


once better opinions of me, though now 
you waſh every day yaur beſt handker- 
chief with yellow /tarch.,”—And, in the 
Parſon's Wedding, by Killigrew, pub- 
liſhed A. D. 1664, mention is made of 
« yellow flarck and wheel-fardingales” 
being © cried dowue,” 


+ He alludes to Mrs. Turner, a phy- 
fician's widow, who had a principal 
hand in the poiſoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. This vain and infamous wo- 
man was not, as Bulver ſays, the inven- 
trix of the yellow ſtarch: it, originated 
in France, and was introduced by her. 
into England. It appears, that ſhe went. 
to the gallows with a yellow ruff round 
her neck, and, after her execution, the 
faſhion of wearing ſuch ruffs rapidly 
declined, Howel's Letters. 

+ Our author uſes the Latin word wnds 
in this place. : 

$ Probably for Shooter's Hill, 


half 
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half to the gallows.” It is to theſe kind of ruffs that the madman al- 
judes in the play of Nice Valour, by Beaumont and Fletcher, where 
he ſays, 
© Or take a fellow pinn'd up like a miſtreſs 
About his neck a ruff like a pinch'd lanthorn,, 
Which ſchool-boys make in winter.“ 


And the chambermaid to Peter, in the Blind Lady “, 
Or thy ſtarched ruff, like a new pigeon-houſe.” 


Speaking of the coſtly hoſe, or breeches, in England, Stubs ſays : 
6 'Then they have hoſen, which, as they be of divers faſhions, 
ſo are they of ſundrie names : fome be called French hoſe, ſome 
Gallie hoſen, and. ſome Venetian. The French hoſe are of two divers 
making; for, the common French hoſe, as they are called, contain 
length, breadth, and ſideneſt + ſufficient; and they are made very 
round. The other contain neither length, breadth, nor ſideneſs 
proportionable, being not paſt a quarter of a yard on the ſide ; whereof 
ſome be paned, or ſtriped, cut, and drawn out, with coſtly orna- 
ments with canons adjoined, reaching down beneath the knees. 
The Gallie hozen are made very large and wide, reaching down to 
their knees only, with three or four gardes apiece, laid down alon 
the thigh of either hoſe. 'The Venetian hozen reach beneath the knee 
to the gartering-place of the leg, where they are tied finely with 
filken points, and laid on alſo with rows or gardes, as the other be- 
fore. And yet, notwithſtanding, all this 1s not ſufficient, except 
they be made of filk, velvet, ſatin, damaſk, and other precious ſtuffs 
beſides : yea, and every one ſerving- man, and other inferior to him 
in every condition, will not ftick to flaunt it out in theſe kind of 
hoſen, with all other apparel ſuitable thereto ; and ſo that it is a 
{mall matter to beſtow twenty nobles, ten pounds, twenty pounds, 
forty pounds, yea, an hundred pounds, upon one pair of breeches ;. 
and yet this is thought no abuſe neither.” 

They have alſo boot-hoſe, which are to be wondered at; for 
they be of the fineſt cloth that may be got, yea, fine enough to make 
any band, ruff, or ſhirt of, needful to be worn: yet this is bad ynough 
to wear next their greaſie boots; and would to God! this were all 
too; but they muſt be wrought all over, from the gartering-place 
upward, with needle-work. clogged. with filk of all colours, with birds, 
fowls, beaſts, and antiques, purtrayed all over in- ſumptuous ſort, 


* Printed A. D. 1661. See the firſt 2 I take theſe to be ornamental tubers 
note in the preceding page. or tags, at the ends of the ribbauds and 
That is, I preſume, a proper fullneſs laces, which were attached to the extre- 

at the ſide. | mities of the brecches, 
| | ea; 
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vea, and of late, embroidered with gold and filver very coſtly, ſo 
that I have known the very needle-work of one pair of theſe boot- 
hoſe to ſtand, ſome in four pounds, fix pounds, and ſome in ten 
pounds. Beſides, they are made fo wide to draw over all, and ſo long 
to reach up to the waiſt, that as little or leſs cloth would make one a 
reaſonable large ſhirt.” 

«© Then,” continues my author, “ have they nether-ſtocks or 
ftockings, not of cloth, though never ſo fine, for that is thought too 
bare, but of jarnſey, worſted, cruel, ſilk, thread, and ſuch like, or 
elſe, at leaſt, of the fineſt yarn that can be got, and ſo curiouſly 
knit with open ſeams down the leg, with quirkes and clocks about 
the ankles, and ſometimes, haply, interlaced with gold or ſilver 
threads, as is wonderful to behold; and to ſuch impudent inſolency 
and ſhameful outrage it is now grown, that every one almoſt, though 
otherwiſe very poor, having ſcarcely forty ſhillings of wages by the 
year, * not ſtick to have two or three pair of theſe filk nether 
ſtockes, br elſe of the fineſt yarn that can be got, though the price 
of them be a royal, or twenty ſhillings, or more, as commonly it is; 
for, how can they be leſs, when, as the very knitting of them is 
worth a noble, or a royal, and ſome much more. 'The time hath 
been, when one might have clothed all his body well from to to toe 
for leſs than a pair of theſe nether ſockes will coſt.” | 

It is generally underſtood, that ſtockings of filk were an article 
of dreſs unknown in this country before the middle of the ſixteenth 
century ; and a pair of long Spaniſh filk hoſe, at that period, was 
conſidered as a donation worthy of the acceptance of a monarch, and 
accordingly was preſented to king Edward the Sixth by Sir Thomas 
Greſham. This record, though it be indiſputable in itſelf, does not 
by any means prove that filk ſtockings were not uſed in England 

rior to the reign of that prince, notwithſtanding it ſeems to have 
been conſidered in that light by Howe, the continuator of Stowe's 
Chronicle; who, at the ſame time, affures us that Henry the Eighth 
never wore any hoſe, but fuch as were made of cloth“. Had he 
ſpoken in general terms, or confined his obſervations to the early 
part of king Henry's reign, I ſhould have readily agreed with him ; 
but, in the preſent caſe, he is certainly miſtaken ; ſtockings of ſilk 
were not only known to that monarch, but worn by him; and ſeve- 
ral pairs were found in his wardrobes after his deceaſe. I ſhall notice 
only the following articles of this kind, taken from an inventory, in 
manuſcript, preſerved at the Britiſh Mufeum : One pair of 


* Continuation of Stow, p. 867. during the life-time of Henry VIII. and 
+ In the Harleian Library, marked the other in the third year of the reign 
1419 and 1420, being in two volumes. of his fon Edward VL | 


One part of this inventory was made 
ſhort 


* 
1 
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ſhort hofe, of black filk and gold woven together ; one pair of hoſe, 
of purple filk and Venice gold, woven like unto a cawl, and lined 
with blue filyer ſarſenet, edged with a paſſemain of purple filk and 
of gold, wrought at Millan; one pair of hoſe of white ſilk and gold 
knit, bought of Chriſtopher Millener ; fix pair of black filk hoſe 
knit.” The ““ ſhort hofe” were, I preſume, for the uſe of the 
queen ; for, the article occurs among others appropriated to the wo- 
men. I have alſo before me another inventory of the wardrobe be- 
longing to the ſame monarch, taken in the eighth year of his reign *; 
the hoſe for his own uſe are frequently mentioned, and the materials 
ſpecified to be cloth of various kinds and colours ; from which it ap- 
pears, that ſtockings of ſilk formed no part of his dreſs at that period. 

In the third year of the reign of Elizabeth, miſtreſs Montague, the 
queen's ſilk-woman, preſented to her majeſty a pair of black knit 
filk ſtockings, which pleaſed her ſo well, that ſhe would never wear 
any cloth hoſe afterwards. f Theſe ſtockings were made in England, 
and for that reaſon, as well as for the delicacy of the article itſelf, the 
queen was defirous of encouraging this new ſpecies of manufacture 
by her own example. Soon after , William Rider, then appren- 
tice to Thomas Burdet, at the bridge-foot, oppoſite the church of 
Saint Magnus, ſeeing a pair of knit worſted ftockings at an Italian 
merchant's, brought from Mantua, borrowed them; and, having made 
a pair like unto them, preſented the ſame to the earl of Pembroke; 
which was the firſt pair of worſted ſtockings known to be knit in this 
country. But probably not long after, ſtockings of ſilk, worſted, and 
yarn, were manufactured in great quantities ; for, Stubs, who writes, 
it is true, after an interval of thirty years, ſpeaks of them as being 
ſo common, that they were almoſt univerſally adopted &. 

At the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, William Lee, maſter of arts, 
and fellow of Saint John's College, Cambridge, invented a ſtocking- 
frame.—Lee was born at W oodborough, a village in Nottingham- 
ſhire, and is faid to have been heir to a good eſtate. Tradition at- 
tributes the origin of this curious invention to a pique he had taken 
againſt a townſwoman, with whom he was in love, and who, it 
ſeems, neglected his paſſion. She got her livelihood by knitting of 
ſtockings ; and therefore, with the view of depreciating her cmploy- 
ment, he conſtructed this frame. He firſt worked at it him- 
ſelf, and taught his brother, and others of his relations. He practiſed 


* In the ſame library, marked 2284, 1611. One of the characters in this co- 

+ Stow, ut ſupra. medy ſpeaks in the following manner: 

t A. D. 1564. Stow, p. 869. * Good parts, without the habiliments of 

$ And this is confirmed by a play eu- gallantry, are no more ſct by in theſe days, 
titled, The Hog hath loft his Pearl, written than a good leg in a — 2 —— g. 

by Robert Taylor, and firſt printed A. D. 25 
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his new invention ſome time at Calverton, a village about five 
miles from Nottingham; and either he, or his brother, is ſaid 
to have worked for queen Elizabeth.—The other ſtocking ma- 
nufacturers uſed every art to bring his invention into diſrepute; 
and it ſeems that they effected their purpoſe ; for, he removed 
from Calverton, and ſettled at Roan in Monty, where he met 
with great patronage ; but the murder of Henry the Fourth, and the 
internal troubles ſubſequent to that event, fruſtrated his ſucceſs ; and 
he died at Paris of a broken heart “. 

To theſe netherſtockes,” continues Stubs, “ they have corked 
ſhoes, piſnetts, and fine pantoffles, which bear them up two inches 
or more from the ground; whereof ſome be made of white leather, 
ſome of black, and ſome of red; ſome of black velvet, ſome of 
white, ſome of green, razed, carved, cut, and ſtitched all over with 
filk, and laid on with gold, filver, and ſuch like: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing, I ſee not to what good uſes the pantoffles do ſerve; except it be 
to wear in a private houſe, or in a man's chamber, to keep him 
warm; but, to go abroad in them, as they are now uſed, is altoge- 
ther rather a let or hindrance to a man than otherwiſe; for, ſhall he 
not be faine to knock and ſpurn at every wall, ſtone, or poſt, to keep 
them on his feet? and therefore, to tell you what I judge of them, 
I think they be rather worn abroad for niceneſs, than either for any 
eaſe which they bring, for the contrary is moſt true; or any hand- 
ſomneſs which 1s in them ; for how can they be eaſy, when a man 
cannot go ſteadfaſtly in them, without ſlipping and ſliding at every 
pace, ready to fall down? again, how ſhould they be eaſy, whereas 
the heel hangeth an inch or two over the ſlipper from the ground, 
inſomuch, that I have known divers men's legs ſwell with the ſame ? 
and handſome how ſhould they be, when they go flap flap, up and 
down, in the dirt, cafting up the mire to the knees of the wearer ?” 
— About half a century afterwards, according to Bulver F, a faſhion 
was generally adopted of wearing forked ſhoes almoſt as long again 
as the feet, which he condemns as exceedingly inconvenient. In 
the time,” ſays he, of queen Mary, ſquare toes were grown into 
faſhion, inſomuch that men wore ſhoes of ſo prodigious a breadth, 
that, if I remember arightly, there was a proclamation came out, that 
no man ſhould wear his ſhoes above ſix inches ſquare at the toe. 
If the reduction and moderation allowed ſuch a latitude, what was 
the extent of the tranſgreſſion and extravagancy ?” To this he adds: 
We may remember alſo, when ſharp piquant toes were altogether 
in requeſt F.” 


* Stow places this invention under the divers other thinges.” Annals, p. 869. 
year 1599; and, according to that author, + His work is dated 1653. | 
Lee manufactured in his frame not only + Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, 
% filk ſtockings, but © waiſtcoats and p. 548. 
| Speaking 
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Speaking of the Engliſh doublets, Stubs tells us, that they were 
no leſs monſtrous than the reſt of his countrymen's clothing; “ for 
now,” ſays he, the faſhion is to have them hang down to the 
middle of the thighes, though not always quite ſo low, being ſo hard 
quilted, ſtuffed, bombaſted, and ſewed, as they can neither work, 
nor yet well play, in them, through the excetlive heat and ſtiffneſs 
thereof ; and therefore are forced to wear them looſe about them for 
the moſt part, otherwiſe they could very hardly either ſtoop or bow 
| themſelves to the ground, ſo ſtiff and ſturdy they ſtand about them. 
Now, what handſ{omnets can be in theſe doublets, which make their 
bellies appear to be thicker than all their bodies beſides, let wiſe 
men judge; for my part, I ſee none in them, and much 
leſs profit. For, certain I am, there never was any kind of apparel 
invented that could more diſproportion the body of man, than theſe 
doublets with great bellies do, hanging down beneath the groin, as 
I have ſaid, and ſtuffed with four, or . or ſix pound of bombaſt, 
at the leaſt. I ſay nothing of what their doublets be made; ſome 
of ſattin, taffata, filk, grograine, chamlet, gold, ſilver, and what 
not? ſlathed, jagged, cut, carved, pinched, and laced, with all kind 
of coſtly lace, of divers and ſundry colours-; of all which if I could 
ſtand upon particularly, rather time than matter would be wanting.” 
Theſe doublets Bulver calls long peaſecod-bellied doublets. They were 
out of faſhion at the time he wrote : he ſpeaks of them, however, 
with ſtrong marks of diſapprobation. He then mentions the follow - 
ing changes which took place in his own remembrance : ©* When 
we wore,” ſays he, © ſhort-waiſted doublets, and but a little lower 
than our breaſts, we would maintain, by militant reaſon, that the 
waiſt was in its right place, as Nature intended it: but, lately, we 
come to wear them ſo long-waiſted, yea, almoſt ſo long as to cover 
the belly, than we began to condemn the former faſhion as fond, 
intollerable, and deformed, and to commend the latter as comely, 
handſome, and commendable. The waiſt, as one notes, is now 
come to the knee; for, the points, that were uſed to be about the 
middle, are now dangling there; and, more lately, the waſte is de- 
ſcending towards the ankles *.“ 

Stubs proceeds to ſpeak of the coats and jerkins belonging to the 
people of England; and theſe, fays he, as they be divers in colours, 
ſo be they divers in faſhions; for, ſome be made with collars, ſome with- 
out; ſome cloſe to the body, ſome looſe, which they call mandilians , 
| covering 


* Ped. Eng. Gallant, pp. 538, 539. Holmes, of Cheſter :—*© The men, ſays 

+ This garment, ſomewhat ditferently he, „ beſides the common ule of the 
denominated, is deſcribed by Randal cloak, had a certain kind of a looſe gar- 
ment, 
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covering the whole of the body down to the thighs, like bags or facks, 
that were drawn over them, hiding the dimenfions and lineaments of the 
fame ; ſome are buttoned down the breaſt, fome under the arm, and 
ſome down the back ; ſome with flaps over the breaſt, ſome without ; 
ſome with great ſleeves, fome with ſmall; and ſome planted and creſted 
behind, and curiouſly gathered, ſome not; and how many days in 
the year, ſo many ſorts of apparel ſome one man will have, and 
thinketh it good proviſion in fair weather to lay up againft foul.” 

„They have cloaks alſo of white, red, tawney, black, green, 

ellow, ruſſet, purple, violet, and infinite other colours; ſome of 
cloth, filk, velvet, taffata, and ſuch hike, whereof ſome be of the 
Spaniſh, French, and Dutch faſhions ; ſome ſhort, ſcarcely reach- 
ing to the girdle-ftead or waiſte, fome to the knee, and others trail- 
ing upon the ground, reſembling gowns rather than cloaks ; then 
are they guarded with velvet guards, or elſe faced with coſtly lace, 
either of gold, filver, or at leaſt of filk, three or four fringes broad 
down the back, about the ſkirts, and every where elſe. And of late 
they uſe to guard their cloaks round about the ſkirts with bables, I 
ſhould ſay bugles, and other kind of glaſs, and all to ſhine to the 
eye. Beſides all this, they are fo faced, and withall ſo lined, that 
the inner ſide ſtandeth in almoſt as much as the outſide ; ſome have 
ſleeves, other ſome have none ; ſome have hoods to pull up over the 
head, ſome have none; ſome are hanged with points and taſſels of 
gold and filver, or filke ; ſome without all this. But, however it be, 
the day hath been, when one might have bought him two cloaks for 
leſs than now he can have one of theſe cloaks made, they have ſuch 
ſtore of workmanſhip beſtowed upon them.” 

Concerning the hats worn in England in his time, the ſame au- 
thor ſays :—** Sometimes they uſe them ſharp on the crown, peark- 
ing up like the ſhear or ſhaft of a ſteeple “, ſtanding a quarter of a 
yard above the crown of their heads, ſome more, ſome leſs, to pleaſe 
the fantaſies of their wavering minds. Other ſome be flat and broad 
on the crown, like the battlement of a houſe ; another ſort have 


ment, called a Mandevile, much like to 
our jacket, or jumps, but without ſleeves, 
only having holes to put the arms 
through; yet ſome were made with 
ſleeves, but for no other uſe than to hang 
on the back.” Notes on Dreſs MS. 
in the Harleian library, marked 2014. 
Holmes wrote theſe notes about the year 
1660. The Mandevile, taken from a 
ſketch of his in the ſame MS. is given 


upon the CXXXVII. plate, where the 
Reader is referred to the bottom figure, 
in the border at the right hand. 

* Bulver calls them Sugar-loaf hats, 
which,” ſays he, are fo mightily af- 
feed of late both by men and women, 
ſo incommodious for uſe, that every puff 
of wind deprives us of them, requiring 
the employment of one hand to keep 


them on,” - Ped. Eng. Gallant, p. 530. 
round 
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round crowns, ſometimes with one kind of a band, ſometimes with 
another, now black, now white, now ruſſet, now red, now green, 
now yellow, now this, now that, never conftant with one colour or 
faſhion two months to an end. And, as the faſhions be rare and 
ſtrange, ſo is the ſtuff whereof their hats be made divers allo ; for, 
ſome are of filk, ſome of velvet, ſome of taffaty, ſome of ſarcener, 
ſome of wool, and, which is more curious, ſome of a certain kind 
of fine hair, theſe they call bever hats, of twenty, thirty, and forty 
ſhillings a-piece, fetched from beyond the ſea, whence a great fort 
of other vanities do come. And ſo common a thing it is, that every 
ſerving-man, countryman, and other, even all indiflerently, do 
wear theſe hats; for, he is of no account or eſtimation among men, 
if he have not a velvet or taffata hat, and that muſt be pinked and 
cunningly carved, of the beſt faſhion ; and good profitable hats he 
theſe, for, the longer you wear them, the fewer holes they have. 
They have alſo taffata hats of all colours, quilted and embroidered 
with gold, filver, and filk of ſundry forts, with monſters, antiques, 
beaſts, fowls, and all manner of pictures and images upon them, won- 
derful to behold. Beſides this, of late there is a new faſhion of 
wearing their hats ſprung up among them, which they father upon 
the Frenchmen, namely, to wear them without bands; and another 
ſort, as fantaſtical as the reſt, are content with no kind of hat with- 
out a great plume of feathers of divers colours peaking on the top of 
their heads, not unlike coxcombs' or fools' baubles, if you liſt; and 
yet, notwithſtanding, theſe fluttering fails and feathered flags are ſo 
advanced in England, that every child hath them in his hat or cap : 
many get a good living by dying and ſelling of them.” —Theſe 1ar- 
caſtic remarks of the ſatiriſt, however juſt they might be, produced no 
good effect; for, the feathers continued to be in faſhion the whole 
of the ſucceeding century, and, among the military, are retained 
even to this day *. | 


* In the Muſe's Looking-Glaſs, a co- 
medy written by Tho. Randolph, who 
died A.D. 1634, there is a ſcene where a 
featherman, and a woman-haberdaſher of 
ſmall wares, cenſure Roſcius the player 
on account of the profanity of his pro- 
feſſion; to which he replies: 
* And live not you by fin ? 
Take away Vanity, ye both may break: 
What ſerves your lawful trade of ſelling 
pins, 
But to join gew-gaws, and to knit to- 
gether 


Cores, ſtrip neckcloths, laces, ribbands, 

ruffs, 

And many other ſuch like toys as theſe, 

To make the baby Pride a pretty puppet ? 

And now, ſweet Featherman, whole 
worth, tho' light, 

O'erweighs your conſcience, what ſerves 
your trade, 

But to plume Folly, to give Pride her 
wings, 

To deck Vain-glory ? ſpoiling the Pea- 
cock's tail, 

To adorn an idiot's coxcomb,” 


37 The 
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Ihe wearing of rapiers, ſwords, and daggers, was in general uſage ; 
and Stubs tells us, that they were ** gilt twice or thrice over the hilts 
with good angel gold; others, at the leaſt,” adds he, “ are damaſked, 
varnithed, and engraven, marvelous goodly ; and, leaft any thing 
ſhould be wanting to ſet forth their pride, the ſcabbards and ſheaths 
are of velvet, or the like; for, leather, though it be more profitable, 
and as ſcemly, yet will not carry ſuch a majeſty or glorious ſhowe as 
the other.” 

Our ſatiriſt, Stubs, was by no means a man of gallantry ; for, his 
cenſures are equally pointed and ſevere againſt the faſhionable habits 
of the ladies, as againſt thoſe of the gentlemen. His reflections upon 
the head-drefles of the former we have ſeen a few pages back; and 
the following quotations wil) prove, that the other parts of their clo- 
thing were equally, in his opinion, at leaſt, deſerving of eondemna- 
tion: The women,” ſays he, © uſe great ruffs, or neckerchers, of 
hollande, lawne, cambric, and ſuch cloth, as the greateſt thread 
thall not be ſo big as the leaſt hair that is: and, leaſt they ſhould fall 
down, they are ſmeared and ſtarched with ſtarch ; after that, dried 
with great diligence, ſtreaked, patted, and rubbed very nicely, and 
to applied to their goudly necks, and, withal, underpropped with 
{u; ertaſſes, as I told you before, the ſtately arches of Pride *. 
They have alſo three or four orders or degrees of minor ruffs placed 
gradatim, one beneath another, and all under the maſter-devil ruff. 
The ſkirts, then, of theſe great ruffs are long and wide, every way 
pleated and creſted full curioufly. Then, laſt of all, they are either 
clogged with gold, filver, or filtk lace of _— price, wrought all 
over with needle-work, ſpeckled and ſparkled here and there with 
the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and many other antiques ſtrange to 
behold : fome are wrought with open work down to the midft of the 
ruff, and further; ſome with cloſe-work, ſome with purled lace, 
and other gew-gaws, ſo clogged, ſo peſtered, that the ruff 1s the 
leaft part of itſelf. Sometimes they are pinned up to their ears, and 
ſometimes they are ſuffered to hang over the ſhoulders, hke flags, or 
windmill fails, fluttering in the air.“ 

„The women,” continues he, alſo have doublets and jerkins, 
as the men have, buttoned up to the breaſt, and made with wings, 
welts, and pinions, on the ſhoulder points, as man's apparel in all 
reſpects; and, although this be a kind of attire proper only to a man, 
vet they bluſh not to wear it. | 

Their gowns be no leſs famous than the reſt; for, ſome are of 


* In his deſcripticn of che mens' large ruffs ; fee pages 261, 262. 


ſilk, 
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ſilk, ſome of velvet, ſome of grograin, ſome of taffata, ſome of ſcar- 
let, and ſome of fine cloth, of ten, twenty, or forty ſhillings the 
yard ; but, if the whole garment be not of ſilk or velvet, then the 
{ame muſt be layed with lace two or three fingers broad all over the 
gown, or elſe the moſt part; or, if it be not ſo, as lace is not fine 
enough, now and then it muft garded with great gards of velvet, 
every gard four or five fingers broad at the leaſt, and edged with 
coſtly lace : and, as theſe gownes be of divers colours, ſo are they 
of divers faſhions, changing with the moon ; for, ſome be of the 
new faſhion, ſome of the old; ſome with fleeves, hanging down to 
their ſkirts, trailing on the ground, and caſt over their ſhoulders like 
cow-tails ; ſome have ſleeves much ſhorter cut up the arm, drawn 
out with ſundry colours, and pointed with filk ribbands, and very 
gallantly tied with love-knotts, for ſo they call them; ſonie have 
capes, reaching down to the middle of their backs, faced with vel- 
vet, or elſe with ſome fine wrought taffata at the leaſt, and fringed 
about very bravely; and ſome are plaited and creſted down the 
back, wonderfully, with more knacks than I can expreſs. 

„Then, they have petticoats of the beſt cloth that can be bought, 
and of the fineſt die that can be made ; and fometimes they are not 
of cloth neither, for that 1s thought too baſe, but of ſcarlet, gro- 
grain, taffata, ſilk, and ſuch like, fringed about the ſkirts with ſilk 
fringe of changeable colour. But, what is more vain, of whatever 
the petticoat be, yet muſt they have kirtles, for, ſo they call them, 
of filk, velvet, grograin, taffata, ſatten, or ſcartet, bordered with. 
ards, lace, fringe, and I cannot tell what. 

„Then, their nether-ſtocks, or ſtockings, in like manner, are either 
of filk, jarnſey, worſted, cruel, or, at leatt, of fine yarn, thread, or 
cloth, as is poſſible to be had; yea, they are not aſhamed to wear 
hole of all kinds of changeable colours, as green, red, white, ruſſet, 
tawney, and elſe what not? Then, thele delicate hoſen muſt be cun- 
ningly knit and curiouſly indented, in every point, with quirks, 
clocks, open ſeams, and every thing elſe accordingly : whereto they 
have corked ſhoes, pinſnets, pantoffles, and ſlippers, ſome of black. 


Spaniſh leather, and ſome of Engliſh, ſtitched with filk, and. em- 
broidered with gold and filver all over the foot, with other gew-gaws 
innumerable.“ —The cork ſhoes here mentioned continued-in faſhion, 


very thick, and the heels fo high, as to elevate the wearers four op 


* About the year 1659, 
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velvet, ſome of white, ſome of green, and ſome of yellow, ſome of 


among the ladies, the greater part of the ſeventeenth century. In. 
Bulver's time *, they were called choppines: the ſoles were made 
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five inches from the ground.“ This Falſe and lying appearance,” 
ſays that author, is a fault very ordinary in Spain, where the wo- 
men, for the moſt part, if not all of them, do thus diſſemble; which 
made a traveller ſay, that in Spain almoſt all the women were tall, 
either by nature or by art: the latter commonly prove no more than 
half wives; for, at the wedding-night, it may be perceived that half 
of the bride was made of gilded cork *. The ule of cork ſhoes was 
alſo very common in England: they are alfo frequently ſpoken of in 
the old plays ; and particularly, in one entitled H Beguiled ; where a 
country girl ſays, * Upon the morrow after the blefled new year, 1 
came trip, trip, trip, over the Market Hill, holding up my petti- 
coats to the calves of my legs, to ſhow my fine coloured ſtockings, 
and how trimly could foot it in a new pair of corked ſhoes I had 
bought .“ 
But, returning to Stubs. ** Their fingers, continues he, * muſt 
be decked with gold, filver, and precious ſtones; their wriſts with 
bracelets, and armelets of gold and coſtly jewels ; their hands covered 
with ſweet waſhed gloves'—I apprehend he means perfum-d gloves, 
which were very commonly uſed by perions of diftin&tion at this 
period: theſe gloves, he tells us, were ** embroidered with gold and 
filver—and they muſt have their Jooking-glatles carried with them 
- whereſoever they go.” The cuſtom of wearing looking-glaties b 
the ladies was very general in the ſeventeenth century ; and the beaux 
alſo uſed to carry ſuch trinkets in their pockets . 
Ihen,“ ſays Stubs, “ muſt they have their fi]k ſcarfs caſt about 
their faces, and fluttering in the wind, with great taſſels at every end, 
either of gold, or ſilver, or ſilk, which, they ſay, they wear to keep 
them from ſun-burning ; when they uſe to ride abroad, they have 
maſks and viſors made of velvet, wherewith they cover their faces, 
having holes made in them againſt their eyes, whereout they look ; 
ſo that, if a man knew not their guiſe, he would think that he 
met a monſter or devil $.” But the indignation of my author ſeems 
to have been particularly excited againſt thoſe ladies, who, he tells 
us, are not aſhamed to make holes in their ears, whereat 7 


* Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, 


P. 330. 
+ Printed A. D. 1623. 
t Thus, in the Prologue to the Care- 
leſs Shepherdeſs, printed A. D. 1656: 
A country laſs, 
Wear by her ſide a watch or looking- 
glais.” 
— And, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 


printed A. D. 1606, Ingenioſo, deſeri⸗ 
bing Amoretto, a beau, ſays, © He is one 
that will draw out of his pocket a look- 
ing-glaſs,” &c. 

$ Theſe maiks covered only half of the 
face, and were, indeed, exceedingly un- 
handſome. See the repreſentation of one 
of them at the bottom of the hundred and 
forticth plate. 


hang 
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hang rings and other jewels of gold and precious ſtones.” The cuſtom: 

of boring the ears, ſo common in the preſent day, appears at that 
time to have been in its infancy. Ear- rings were alſo worn by the 
beaux and petit-maitres of the ſeventeenth century ; but I do not 
find that the uſage was at any time very general. 

In the middle of the ſame century, the women brought 
up a faſhion which is very juſtly reprobated by Bulver, and 
other authors of the time; and this was, making the boſom-part 
of their garments ſo low, that the breaſts appeared entirely na- 
ked, and the back part of the ſhoulders was allo left bare in 
like proportion: this he calls“ an exorbitant and ſhameful enor- 
mity ;” and at the ſame time adds, „that tt was prejudicial to 
the health, by expoling them too much to the cold, fo that ſome of 
them loſt the ule of their hands and arms, by obſtinately perſevering 
in the practice of this indelicate faſhion &.“ About the ſame time, 
black patches, cut into all kinds of forms, were introduced, and 
ſtuck about the face and the neck according to the taſte and fancy . 
of thoſe who choſe to wear them ; and, in many inſtances, I doubt 
not, they muſt have made an appearance ridiculous in the extreme. 
Jo the beſt of my recollection, this faſhion has not been totally diſ- 
eo tinued more than forty years. | | | 

The affectation of parade and gaudy clothing was not confined to- 
the laity : it extended among the clergy, and was even carried by 
them to ſuch extravagant lengths, as frequently to render them ob- 
noxious to the ſevereſt cenſures. That theſe cenſures originated in 
truth, will readily be granted; but, at the ſame time, they appear, 
in many inſtances, to be grotsly overcharged, and will rarely, I be- 
lieve, admit of general application. Some little has beerr ſaid upon 
this ſubject in a former chapter ; and, in the quotations that fol- 
low, I ſhall confine myſelf entirely to ſuch parts as relate to dreſs and. 
perſonal ornaments. The ſatirical author of the poem called“ Pierce 
the Plowman,” treats the prieſts with great ſeverity. “ Some of 
them,” ſays he, © inſtead of {words and rich buckles 4, have a pair 
of beads in their hands, and a book under their arm; but Sir John and 
Sir Jeffery hath a girdle of ſilver, a ſword, or a large knife, ornamented 
with gilt ſtuds d, and a walking ſtaff , that ſhould be his plough- 
ſtaff. A little afterwards, ſpeaking of Antichriſt, he ſays, With 
him came, above a hundred proud prieſts, habited in paltocks, with. 
picked ſhoes, and large knives, or daggers I.“ 


Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, A Portus—P. Ploughman, Paſſus XV, 
„ | The palzock was a ſhort jacket ap- 
+ See page 121. propriated to the laity: the picked flees 
t Baſelards and brochis, were allo forbidden to be worn by the 
A baſelard, or a ballche-knife, wiity clergy, as well as great Auives or daggers. 
dettons over-gylt, Ibid. Paſſ. XVII. 
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The ploughman, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, is fuller to 
the purpoſe, and infinitely more ſevere: he has given us the follow- 
ing deſcription of a Prieſt, 


«© That hye on horſe wylleth to ryde, 
In glytterande gold of great araye, 

| I painted and portred all in pryde, 

| No common knyght may go ſo gaye; 

d Chaunge of clothyng every daye, 

[i With golden gyrdels great and ſmall, 

| As boyſtrous as 1s bere at baye : 

l Al ſuche falſhed mote nede fall.” 


| | To this he adds, that many of them have more than one or two 
mitres, embelliſhed with pearls like the head of a queen, and a ſtaff 
of gold, ſet with jewels, as heavy as lead. He then ſpeaks of their 
appearing out of doors with broad bucklers and long ſwords, or with 
| baldrics about their necks, inſtead of ſtoles, to which their baſelards 
| were attached : 


| «© Bucklers brode and ſweardes longe, 
| Baudryke with baſelardes kene.“ 


| He then accuſes them with wearing of gay gowns of ſcarlet and green 
; colours, ornamented with cutwork, and for the long pikes upon their 
F ſhoes. He laments, that a monk ſhould be called a lord, and ſerved 
upon the knees like a king.—** The monk,” continues the ſatiriſt, 
is as proud as a prince in his dreſs, meat, and drink, and eſpeciall 
ſuch a one as wears a mitre and a ring, who is well clothed in double 
worſted, and rides upon his courſer like a knight, with his horſes 
| and his hounds,” and has his hood ornamented with jewels *.“ He 
afterwards ſpeaks of the monks as being fond of fine clothing, and of 
quaint and curious attire. 
| There is a ſhort poem, or ballad, in manuſcript, preſerved in the 
| Harleian library &, written, as appears by the hand, in the reign 
| of Henry the Sixth. It conſiſts of ſix ſtanzas, of four lines each; 
the two firſt relate to the extravagance of the laity in their dreſs, and 
the four laſt to the pride and voluptuouſneſs of the clergy. The au- 


* Broches and ouches; and, in the Of double worftede y dyght, and down to the 
poem called Pierce Ploughman's Creed, heels ; 
: great chorl of a friar is thus de- His hyrtel of clene white clenlyche y ſewed ;" 
cnbed : &c. 


His cope, that biclypped (covered) him «el, + At the Britiſh Muſeum; and it is 
clene was it folden, marked 372. 


thor 
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thor therein accuſes them with wearing wide furred hoods, and adviſes 
them to make their gowns ſhorter, and the tonſure wider upon their 
crowns. Their gowns he alſo condemns, becaule they were plaited ; 
and cenſures them for wearing ſhort ſtuffed doublets, in imitation of 
the laity “. 

Skelton, poet laureat in. the reign of Henry the Seventh, re- 
proaches the pride and immorality of the clergy, and hàs given us the 
following ſarcaſtical lines: the biſhops, ſays he, 


% Ryde, with gold all trappy'd, 
In purpall and pall belapped, 
Some hattyd and ſome cappyd, 
Richly and warm wrapped, 
God wotte to their grete paynes ! 
In rochetts of fyne reynes, 
Whyte as Mary's milk, 
And tabards of fyne ſylke, 
And ſtyroppes with gold beglozyd ; &c. +" 


Nor was there leſs room for complaint in the ſucceeding reign, 
eſpecially during the adminiſtration of Wolſey, who ſeems to have 
greatly ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in pomp and luxury; yet this 
proud prelate eſtabliſhed excellent laws in the college that he 
founded, by which the clergy who officiated in them were reſtrained to 
uſe ſuch garments and ornaments only, as were plain and decent, 
and becoming the character of an ecclefiaſtic ; and, particularly, they 
were forbidden to adorn their clothing with any curious or coſtly 
furs 5. 

The propenſity of perſons of low eſtate to imitate the faſhions of 
thoſe above them, has been adverted to ſeveral times in the courſe 
of this chapter; and now, by way of conclufion, I ſhall add a ſhort 
ſtory from Camden, in which this propenſity 1s very properly ri- 
diculed. © I will tell you,” ſays the venerable Antiquary, how 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the ſhoemaker of Norwich, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, of the proud humour which our 
people have to be of the gentleman's cut.— This Knight bought on a 


*The firſt ſtanza of this poem, which rel at Cambridge. Warton, Hiſt. Poet, 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſtyle, is vol. II. p. 130. 


given page 236. | 

+ MS. in the Harleian library, marked 
32 52. —Skelton was laureated at Oxford 
about the year 1489; and, in the year 
1493, he was permitted to wear his lau- 


t Ne magis pretiofis aut ſumptuofis utantur 
pellibus. Stat. Card. Wolſey, Coll. Oxon, 
given A. D. 1525. MS. in the Cottonian 
library, marked Titus, F. 3. 
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latchet, quoth John Drakes, I will never wear a gentleman's faſhion. 
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time as much fine French tawney cloth as ſhould make him a gown, 
and ſent it to his taylor's to be made. John Drakes, a ſhoemaker, 
of that town, coming to the ſaid taylor's, and ſeeing the Knight's 
gown- cloth lying there, and likeing it well, cauſed the taylor to buy 
for him as much of the ſame cloth, at the like price, to the ſame 
intent; and, further, he bad him make it. in the ſame faſhion that 
the Knyghtllabd have his made of. Not long after, the Knyght 
comming to the taylor to take meaſure of his gowne, he perceived 
the like gown-Cloth lying there, and aſked the taylor whoſe it was. 
© It belongs,” quoth the taylor, to John Drakes, who will have it 
made in the ſelf-ſame faſhion that your's is made of.” © Well, ſaid 
the Knight, © in good time be it : I will have mine as full of cuts as 
thy ſheers can make it." * It ſhall be done, ſaid the taylor. Where« 
upon, becauſe the time drew near, he made haſte to finifh both their 
garments. John Drakes had no time to go to the taylor's till Chriſt- 
mas-day, for ſerving of his cuſtomers, when he had hoped to have 
worn his gowne ; perceiving the ſame to be full of cuts, he began to 
{wear at the taylor for making his gown after that ſort. © I have done 


- nothing,” quoth the taylor, but what you bad me; for, as Sir Phi- 


lip Calthrop's gown is, even ſo have I made your's.“ By m 
again “. 


* Camden's Remains, page 198. 
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2 H A P. IV. 


The Dreſſes of the ſeveral Perſonages deſcribed in Chaucer“s 
Canterbury Tales briefly conſidered. — The Knight. — The 
Squire.—T he Squire's Yeoman.—T he Frankeleyn,—T he Reve. 
— The Merchant, The Doctor of Phyſic. The Serjeant at 
Law.—The Clerk of Oxford. —T he Monk.—T he Frier,— 
The Canon.—The Sompnour.—The Pardoner.—The Miller. 
—The Shipman.—The Ploughman.—The Burghers.—T he 
Prioreſs.—The Wife of Bath.—T he Carpenter's Wife.— 
The Clothier's Widow. —Her Wedding-Dreſs.—Spinning- 
Maidens deſcribed. —Droll Deſcription of Elynour Run- 
ning.—The Country Alewife.— A flender Waiſt faſhionable. 
— Tight Lacing condemned.—Poetical Deſcription of Ladies 
richly habited. — A brief Recital of the Ancient and Modern 


Foppiſh Dreſſes. 


HE different characters exhibited by Chaucer, in his Can- 

terbury Tales, are drawn with a maſterly hand : they are, un- 
doubtedly, pictures of real life, and throw great light upon the 
manners and cuſtoms of the age in which the Poet flouriſhed. It 
is, indeed, much to be wiſhed, that he had been more particular 
in deſcribing the dreſſes of the ſeveral perſonages he has introduced; 
however, the little he has done is not to be omitted in a work of this 
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kind: I ſhall, therefore, avail myſelf of all he has ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject, and endeavour to elucidate ſorne paſſages that are rather ob- 
ſcure, by ſuch aſſiſtance as I may derive from other authors. The 
Poet begins with 

The KNIGHT. He 1s introduced as recently returned from the 
wars upon the Continent, and 1s deſcribed as a man of valour and 
good breedimgy but his apparel, to uſe the original expreſſion, „was 
nothing gay: he wore a gyppon, that is, a pourpoint, or doublet, 
of fuſtian, which was beſoiled with his haubergeon, or coat of 
mail *. | ; 

The SQUIRE, the Knight's companion, was his ſon, a young 
man of twentyyears of age, a lover and a luſty bachelor :” he 
had his locks curiouſly trefled . Reſpecting his dreſs, it is only 
faid, that his gown was ſhort, with wide ſleeves, and embelliſhed 


with embroidery, like a meadow, full of white and red flowers . 


The - Squire's YEOMAN, and the only fervant he had attending 
on him, ** bore a mighty bow.” His habit was a coat, and a 


hood of green-coloured cloth ; beneath his girdle appeared a bundle 
of ſharp bright arrows, plumed with peacock's feathers &; and, upon 
his arm he wore an ornamented bracer, or bandage ||. The ap- 


pendages to his dreſs were, a ſword and a buckler hanging on the one 


fide, and a handſome dagger upon the other J. He had alſo a Bau- 


dricke, or ſaſh, of green, to which a horn was ſuſpended, and a 


* Chaucer gives this reaſon : 
For he was late come fro his vyape, 
And wente for to done his pylgrymage; 


and therefore, I preſume, had not time 


to change his apparel. 

+ With his lockes crul as they were layde 

in preſſe. 

t Embrouded was he, as it were'n a mede, 

Al ful of freſhe floures, white and rede. 
have ſuppoſed this paſſage to allude to 
the gown ; but it certainly may be ap- 
plied to the mantle, or any other conſpi- 
cuous part of the Squire's dreſs. 

5 4 2 of pecokes' arrowes bryght and 

ne. 

In the original, @ gay bracer : this 
was a kind of bracelet, or arming, com- 
monly uſed by the archers ; but, in the 
preſent caſe, embelliſhed with ſome kind 


of ornament, to juſtify the adjective gay. 


q In the original, 
Gay daggere. 


Harney/ed well, and ſharpe as poynte of ſpere. 


chriſiopher of poliſhed filver upon his breaſt #*, © From his dreſs,” 


The word gay, as before, is put for or- 
namented, and may refer to the hilt ; 
and harneſſed well, to the ſcabbard and 
chain, by which it was faſtened to the 


_ girdle, which was probably ornamented. 


** The beſt editor of the Canterbury 
Tales declared, that he did not ſee the 
meaning of this ornament. After him, 
J ſhall deliver my opinion with diffi- 
dence.— I take it to have been a claſp, or 
buckle, of filver, having the image of 
St. Chriſtopher, with Our Bleſſed Saviour 
upon his ſhoulders, painted or engraved 
upon it. This ſubject, we know, was 
exccedingly popular at the time the firſt 
ſpecimens of engraving were produced, 
and probably not leſs ſo in the days of 
Chaucer. One obſervation, however, 
upon this paſſage, naturally occurs, 
namely, the inefficacy of the ſumptuary 
laws exiſtent at this time, which prohi- 
bited a yeoman from wearing any orna- 
ments of gold or filyer. See page 221. 


ſays 
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ſays the poet, I concluded he was a foreſter,” or game-keeper, as 

we ſhould probably call him in the preſent day.—In the Friar's Tale, 

another gay Yeoman” is introduced, ** under a foreſt-ſide, having 

a bow with bright ſhining arrows, and clothed in a couripie of 

ee pong cloth, and a hat upon his head faſtened with black 
rings.” : 

The FRANKELEYN * 1s delineated as a true ſon of Epicurus : 
his dreſs, unfortunately, is not deſcribed ; and we only learn, that 
he wore an anelace, or knife, and a gy//ere, or purſe of white ſilk, 
hanging at his girdle. 

The REVE 1s ſaid to have been a thin choleric man, having his 
beard cloſely ſhaved, and his hair rounded at the ears, and docked” 
at the top of the crown like a prieſt's; but nothing farther occurs re- 
ſpecting his dreſs than a long ſurcoat of ſky blue ; to which it is ad- 
ded, that he wore a ruſty ſword by his ſide. 

The MERCHANT 1s portrayed with a long beard : he 1s clothed 
in a motley-coloured garment, having a Flanders beaver hat” 
upon his head, and his boots neatly claſped upon his legs &. 

In the ſeventeenth century, a merchant's dreſs is ſaid to have been 
a grave-coloured fuit, with a black cloak ;“ but I know not to 
what particular cuſtom the following, paſſage in an old play can pro- 
perly allude : 


* Grumſhall, walk thou in treble ruffes like a merchant ©.” 


The DOCTOR OF PHYSIC, fays the Poet, was habited in gar- 
ments of purple and light blue **, lined with taffety and cendal. In 
another part of his works, Chaucer ſpeaks of a Phyſician, who was 
| *£ clad in a ſcarlet gown, and furred well, as ſuch a one ought to 
be ++.” -In the Viſion of Pierce the Ploughman, the Phyſician is de- 
ſcribed with a furred hood and cloak of Calabre, which was a coſtly 
kind of fur: and, in the more modern writings, we read of velvet 
caps, not unfrequently embroidered with filk and gold, being appro- 
priated to the doctors of phyſic. The habit of the Phyſician, as he 
appeared in the thirteenth century, and which, by-the-by, is a very 
ſplendid one, is given upon the fliy- fifth plate; and again, as it ap- 


* The Frankelein was a country gen- q © If this be not a good Play, the 
tleman, whoſe eſtate conſiſted free- Devil is in it.” By Tho. Decker; printed 


hold land. A. D. 1612. 
+ Steward, or overlooker. ** In ſangreyne & in perce he cladde was 
+ A longe ſurcote of perce, al, 
His botes claſped fayre and fetouſly. ++ Te/tament Creęſeyde. 


[| Hiſtory of John Winchcomb, clo- 
thier, of Newbury. 
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peared in the fourteenth century, upon the fixty-ninth plate, where 
the Reader is referred to the middle figure m the circle at the 
bottom. : 

The SERGEANT AT LAW is ſaid to have been a man of opulence, 
and eminent in his profeſſion; yet his dreſs is very plain, conſiſting 
of a coat of mixed ſtuff *, girt about him with a girdle of filk, orna- 
mented with ſmall bars or ſtripes of different colours. In the poem 
of Pierce the Ploughman, the Sergeants at Law are ſaid to wear hoods 
of filk, and cloaks lined with fur ; but the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
mark of their profeſſion and dignity was the coif, or cloſe cap, that 
they wore upon their heads, which 1s not, however, mentioned by the 
Poet. The Sergeants at Law originally were prieſts, and of courſe 
uſed the tonſure ; but, when the prieſts were forbidden to inter- 
meddle with the ſecular affairs, they continued to ſhave their heads, 
and wore the coif for diſtinction's ſake. It appears that the coif, at 
the firſt inſtitution, was made of linen, but afterwards of white filk. 
The Sergeant's habit, anciently, was a long prieſt-like robe, having a 
cape about his ſhoulders furred with lamb's ſkin, and an hood with 
two labels upon it, and a white coif of filk ; his robe was alſo party- 
coloured, in order to command reſpect, as well to his perſon as to his 
profeſſion . Another author tells us, that the coife was made in the 
fimilitude of a ſcull- piece, or helmet, to ſignify that, as a ſoldier 
ought to be bold in the time of war, ſo ought the Sergeant at Law at 
the time he is pleading in favour of his client &; but this explication 
ſeems to me to have more of fancy than of truth for its foundation. The 
figure to the left in the circle, at the bottom of the eightieth plate of 
this work, exhibits, I preſume, the habit of the Sergeant at Law, as it 
appeared in the fourteenth century. The figure, ſeated, upon the ſame 
plate, bears the dreſs of a judge at the ſame period. In Camden's time, 
a judge wore red robes and a collar of eſſes in memory,” as he in- 
forms us, of Saint Simplicius, a ſanctified lawyer and ſenator of 
Rome ||.” In an old play, written at the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, we have this paſſage : *©** There ſat three damaſk prunes, in 
velvet caps, and preſt ſattin gowns, like judges J.“ 

The CLERK OF OXFORD is deſcribed as a man of learning, but 
perfectly inattentive to his ſecular affairs, and, of courſe, exceedingly 


* Medley cote. Nar pelure on his cloke for plechnge att 
+ To curte I went the barre, 
Where hoved an hondred in hoves of 1 MS. Harl. 980. 
elle, WH $ SeeSpelman's Gloſſary, in voce Coiye. 
Sergeaunies as hem ſeemed; —and again, || Camden's Remains, page 193. 
—Shal m ſergeant for his ſervice < © Mother Bombie, a comedy, written 


weare no /ilk bade, by John Lilly, and printed A. D. 1594. 
poor, 
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poor. We are ſimply told, that his uppermoſt court. pie, that is, his 
ſhort gown, or ſurccoat“, was thread- bare; and hence, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that the under part of his habit was not in a much 
ſuperior condition. Poor ſcholars and bragging ſoldiers furniſhed man 
of the old plays with the only ſources of wit that they could boaſt of ; 
and ſuch characters were as frequently intruded upon the ſtage during 
the laſt century, as Frenchmen and Iriſhmen are in this; but both 
the one and the other, ſo frequently repeated, manifeſt, in my ideas, 
a great ſterility of genius and want of proper obſervations reſpecting 
men and manners, upon a more e and general ſcale. 

The MONK. Chaucer has drawn his character, as a proud impe- 
rious man, fond of hunting and other ſecular amuſements, but alto- 
gether neglectful of his religious duties. His dreſs, ſo far as it is de- 
ſcribed, is embelliſhed with ornaments particularly prohibited to the 
votaries of religion: the ſleeves of his tunic were edged with the fineſt 
fur that could be procured ; and his hood was faltened beneath his 
chin with a golden pin of curious workmanſhip, having a true-lover's 
knot engraved upon the head 1. His ** ſupple boots” are alfo an in- 
ſtance of his foppery ; as the bells upon his horſe's bridle, <* jingling 
as he rode,” are of his 5 . | 

The FRIAR. We have, in this character, exhibited a lewd idle 
fellow, fond of every kind of indulgence, and a haunter of taverns 
and alehouſes. Even his dreſs was — to evil purpoſes; for, 
the poet humourouſly informs us, that his tippet was all ** paſſed full 
of knives and pins, to give to the“ fayre wyves.” His appearance, 
continues the author, was not, like that of a poor friar, in a threadbare 
cope, but more like the Pope himſelf. His /emi-cope, or ſhort cloak, 
was of double worſted J.“ 


* Mr. Tyrwhitt explains this paſſage Hy, bootes ſowple. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 


by the words, “ his uppermoſt ſhort cloke of 
cearſe cloth; but, in the Romance of the 
Roſe, the poet uſes the ſame word for a 
woman's gown ; and, in another paſſage, 
cited page 279, the gay yeoman's court- 
pie of green anſwers, I prefume, to the 
cote of green worn by the ſquire's yeoman, 
but was probably ſhorter, A coar/e ſhort 
mantle will not, I think, agree with the 
epithet gay, previouſly given him. 
+ 1 /owe hs fleves purfled at the hande, 
With grice, and that the fyneft in a lande. 
t He had, of golde wrought, a curious 


pynne 3 
A love-knotte in the great ende graven 
was. 


in a note upon this paſſage, gives us, 
from an anonymous writer of the thir- 
teenth century, the following paſſage, 
which deſcribes part of the dreſs of a 
ſmart abbot: © Ocreas habebat in cru- 
ribus, quaſi innate eſſent, fine plica por- 
rectas, MS. Bodl. Junius, No. 6. : 
[| * when he rode, men might hys bridel 
ere 
Gyngelyng in a uyſtling winde as clere, 
* * as loude, as dothe the chapel 
el. 
See another deſcription of a proud 
friar in the firſt note, page 274. 


4 C The 
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The PARISH-CLERK was not one of the pilgrims going to Can- 
terbury, but he is introduced by the M.llar, in 2 Tale. Like the 
Friar, he is deſcribed as a frequenter of public houſes, not quite ſo 
idle indeed, but equally vicious. He was a profeſſor of gallantry 
among the ladies; and, of courſe, his dreſs was ſpruce and foppiſh: 
his ſhoes, in particular, are ſaid to have been curiouſly carved, fo as 
to reſemble the leaden fret-work of a church-window * ; his hoſe were 
red; his kirtle was of a ſky-blue colour +, and ſet about with 
dies points ; and over his kirtle he wore a gay white ſur- 
lice F. | 
a The CANON, whoſe character is drawn with no ſmall degree of 
acrimony by his ſervant, was clothed in black garments, with a 
white ſurplice : he had alſo a hat hanging by a lace upon his back; 
and the Poet informs us, that he ſuppoſed him to be a canon, becauſe 
his cloak was ſewed to his hood. 

The SOMPNOUR || was a voluptuous knave, and his character is 
drawn with much ſarcaſtic humour; but all that we learn concerning 
his dreſs is, that he had a large garland upon his head; and a buck- 
ler,” ſays the poet, had he, maked him of a cake.” 

The PARDONER ©, equal in knavery to the former, is repre 
ſented as juſt returned from Rome, having his wallet filled with re- 
liques and indulgences. He rode with his long yellow hair ſpread in 
large treſſes upon his ſhoulders; his hood, which ““ for jollity” he 
would not wear, was trufled up in his wallet ; and the only covering 


*The original words are—Wth poles, 
ewindowes, corven on his Moor. This paſſage 
has occaſioned ſome difficulty to the com- 
mentators upon Chaucer. I have no 
doubt, but the phraſe is uſed, ſatirically, 
for the ſhoes called calcei fene/irati in the 
ancient injunctions to the clergy, who 
were forbidden to wear them ; and I am 
perfectly of opinion with Mr. Tyrrwhitt, 
that they obtained the appellation from 
the upper leathers being cut into the 
form of ſmall ſquares reſembling the 
glazing of the church-windows. Shoes 
agreeable to this deſcription occur fre- 
quently in the MSS. of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ; and the Reader 
will find them repreſented upon plates 
LXXIV. LXXXII. LXXXIII. LXXXV. 
and LXXXVI. of this work, and eſpe- 
cially upon the laſt plate, where they 
appear in great perfection: the two 
figures upon that plate are taken from a 


MS. called Liber Regalis, preſerved: in 
the archives of Weſtminſter-Abbey, ſaid 
to have been made expreſsly for the coro- 
nation of Richard the Second, and, con- 
ſequently, during the life-time of Chau- 
cer. 

+ Light waget, or watchet. 

t That is, laces or ribbands. Theſe 
points were ſometimes uſed to faſten the 
garment in the front, but more fre- 
quently to connect the pourpoint, or jer- 
kin, with the hoſe, when the hoſe an- 
ſwered the purpoſe of the breeches ; and 
ſometimes, as probably in the preſent 
caſe, they were uſed merely for the ſake 
of ornament. 

And thereupon he had a gay ſurplice, 

As whyte as is the bloſſome in the ryſe. 

It was the office of the Sompnour to 


ſummon uncanonical offenders to the 


archdeacon's court, | 
Or diſhonourer of indulgences. 


for 
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for his head was a cap, to which he had ſewed a vernicle, to ſhew, I 

reſume, on the one hand, that he had been at Rome, and, on the 
other, what kind of wares he dealt in. The remaining parts of his dreſs 
are not deſcribed. 

The MILLER, the poet ſays, was “ a ſtout chorle:” he was 
clothed in a white coat, with a blue hood, and wore a ſword and a 
buckler by his ſide : he is repreſented as a proud, quarrelſome fellow; 
and that, when he went abroad, he was armed with three weapons of 
defence ; a long pavade, or dagger, with a ſharp blade, which he 
wore by his belt; a jolly popere, or bodkin, which he bore in his 
pouch ; and a Sheffield rbwi'zle, or knife, which he carried in his 
hoſe. On holidays he wore his tippet round about his head, and 
figured away 1n red-coloured hole, made of the ſame ſort of cloth 
as his wife's gown. 

The SHIPMAN was the captain, or commander, of a trading 
veſſel, which the Poet calls a barge. Concerning his drels, we only 
learn that he wore a gown of fa'ding *, reaching to the knees, and a 
dagger under his arm, ſuſpended by a lace which paſſed about his. 
neck. | 
The PLOUGHMAN appears, from the character given of him, 
to have been a petty farmer, and, like his hrother, the Parſon, poſ- 
ſeſſed of more integrity than riches. We only learn, from the Intro- 
duction, that he rode in a zabard ;” but, in the Prologue to his- 
own Tale, there are added his hat, his ſtaff, and his ſcrip, in which. 
he carried “ both bread and leeks.” It is alſo ſaid, that his clothes 
were ragged in conſequence of walking much abroad. 

The HABERDASILIER, the CARPENTER, the WEAVER, 
the DYER, and the TAPESTRY-WORKER , were all wealthy. 
burghers of London; and, to uſe the Poet's own wards, | 


All they were yclothed in a lyvere 
Of a folempne and a great hlt aternyte; 


that is, I preſume, the livery. belonging to their. company. Their 
clothes were new, the chapes of their,knives were wrought with ſilver, 
their pouches and their girdles were clean, and neatly ornamented with 
the ſame metal. 

Among the females who formed part of this jovial company, a 
PRIORESS is firſt introduced. She is repreſented as a. mighty pre- 
cile dame, with her wimple neatly pinched, or plaited ; ſhe had a 


* A kind of coarſe cloth. are called, in the Introduction, wedbe 
The weaver and the tapeſtry-worker and rapyſer. 


handſome 
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handſome cloak *; and bore upon her arm a roſary of coral beads, 
the gaudes or ornaments belonging to them being all of green: to 
the roſary was attached a broche, or buckle, of poliſhed gold, on 
which was written a capital A, ſurmounted by a crown, with a poeſy 
below, ſignifying, that ©* Love conquers all things. 

The WIFE OF BATH. In this perſonage Chaucer has- drawn, 
at full length, the character of a bold ſhameleſs woman, whoſe chief 
occupation was goſſiping and rambling abroad in purſuit of the 
faſhionable diverſions, whenever her huſband, by his abſence, gave 
her ſufficient opportunity. Her pertneſs and her loquacity are finely 
delineated. Among other qualities, ſhe is faid to have poſſeſſed the 
art of making fine cloth . It appears, that ſhe was expenſive in the 


materials of her dreſs; the kerchers, or head-linen, which ſhe wore 


on a Sunday, were, the Poet ſays, ſo fine, that they were equal in value 
to ten pounds &: her ſtockings, on the preſent occaſion, were made 
of fine red ſcarlet cloth, and ſtraitly gartered upon her legs || : her 
ſhoes were alſo new J, to which ſhe had a pair of ſpurs attached, 
becauſe ſhe was to ride on horſeback ; and, for the fame reafon, ſhe 
wore a foot-mantle, that is, an outer garment of the petticoat kind, 
bound round her hips, and reaching to her feet, to keep her gown, or 
ſurcoat, clean. Her head was wrapped in a wimple ** ; over which 
ſhe wore a hat as broad as a buckler or a target ; and ſhe herſelf in- 
forms us, in the Prologue to her Tale, that, upon holidays ſhe was 
accuſtomed to wear gay ſcarlet gowns .“ | 

The CARPENTER's WIFE. She was not one of the company 
going to Canterbury ; but 1s the heroine of the Miller's Tale ; and her 
dreſs is partially deſcribed : the collar of her white ſhift was em- 
broidered both before and behind with black filk ; her outer garment 
is not ſpecified ; but her girdle was barred or ſtriped with filk : the 
apron bound upon her loins was clean and white, and full of plaits $$ : 
the tapes of her white volupere, or head-dreſs, were embroidered in 
the ſame manner as the collar of her ſhift ; her fillet, or head-band, 


* Ful fety/e was her choke. ¶ And fhoos ful moyſte and neue. MS. ibid. 
+ On nawhick there was Hirt wryten a ** TL awympled Tel. 
crowned A, ++ And weared on my gay ſharlet gytes. 

And after that (© Amor wincit omnia). A Jeynte ſhe wweared barred awith 
+ Of clothe making ſhe had ſuch an haunt, lle. 

Sde paſſed hem of Ipre or of Gaunte. $& A barme clothe as white as morowe 
& Her kherchers ful fyne were of grounde, mylke, 

1 durſt ſauere they wayden ten pounde. Upon her lendes ful of many à gore. 


ll Full firazte y/trained in the printed [||] I am inclined to think the word 
edition; but, in a MS. Harl. 7333, ful tapes, in this paſſage, means the hem or 
ſireyte eteyed, I have given the latter border of her cap, or volupere. 
reading. | | | 

was 
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was broad, and made of filk, and “ ſet full high ;” that is, I appre- 
hend, with a bow or top-knot on the upper part of her head. At- 
tached to her girdle was a purſe of leather taſſeled, or fringed, with ſilk“, 
and ornamented with latoun in the ſhape of pearls +. She wore a 
broche, or fibula, upon * her low collar 4,“ as broad, ſays the poet, 
as the boſs of a buckler: her ſtockings are not mentioned ; but her 
ſhoes, we are told, “were laced high upon her legs.” 

The foregoing extracts include all that 1s material, relative to the 
habits appropriated to the characters deſcribed by Chaucer in his 
Canterbury Tales. I ſhall only add a few quotations from more mo- 
dern authority, but expreſſed in the ſame general way. 

In the hiſtory of John Whitcomb, a wealthy clothier of Newburg, 
the dreſs of his Widow, after ſhe had laid aſide her weeds, is thus de- 
ſcribed : She came out of the kitchen, in a fair rain gown tuck 
full of ſilver pins, having a white cap upon her head, with cuts of 
curious needle-work under the ſame, and an apron before her as 
white as driven ſnow.” Her wedding-drels is allo ſpecified, in the 
ſame hiſtory, in the following manner: „The bride, being habited 
in a gown of ſheep's ruſſet, and a kertle of fine worſted ; her head at- 
tired with a billiment of gold, and her hair, as yellow as gold, hang- 
ing down behind her, which was curiouſly combed and plaited, ac- 
cording to the manner of thoſe days &; was led to church between 
two boys, with bride-laces and roſemary tied about their ſilken 
ſleeves.” 

The Maidens employed in Spinning are prettily deſcribed in the 
following lines, which alſo occur in the book juſt referred to: 


And in a chamber, cloſe beſide, 
Two hundred maidens did abide, 


* Ta/ſed with f{lke. For, through her ſmocte, wrouoht with 
+ } erled with latoun, I have followed filte, 


Warton's explanation of this paſlage, 
which I think is perfectly right. 

+ The wwe cellere here mentioned by 
the Poet I take to be the collar or border 
of the gown, or kirtle, made lower than 
that of the ſhift, becauſe it ſhould not 
hide the embroidery of black filk. The 
broche, it is true, was ſometimes worn 
upon the ſhift ; as it is ſaid of Largeſs, in 
the Romance of the Rote, that ſhe opened 
the collar of her robe; for, there ſhe 
had, 

Of gold a broche ful wel wrought, 
And certes it mis fate her nought ; 


The fleſhe was ſeen white as mylke. 

But the Howe collere cannot, in the above 
inftance, be properly applied to the ſhitt; 
for, if the Carpenter's wite had no collar 
to any other part of her dreſs, the achec- 
tive is altogether ſuperfluous. If the 
Reader will turn to plate CXXV. he 
will, under figure 23, find two collars, 
without the broach, very clearly cx- 
prefled. The broche occurs at the bot- 
tom of Plate XCVI. 


d That is, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 
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In petticoats of ſtammel red, 

And milk-white kerchers on their heads; 
Their ſmock-ſleeves like to winter's ſnow, 
That on the Weſtern mountains flow; 
And each ſleeve with a ſilken band 

Was fairly tied at the hand: 

Theſe pretty maids did never lin, 

But in that place all day did ſpin.” 


Skelton, poet-laureat to Henry the Seventh, has left us a humourous 
deſcription of the perſon and habit of Elynor Rumming, a noted 
hoſteſs in his time. The part that regards her dreſs runs thus: | 


In her furr'd flocket, 

And grey ruſſet rocket; 
Her duke of Lincolne greene; 
It had been hers, I weene, 
More than fortye yeare, 
And ſo it doth appeare; 
And the greene bare threads 
Look like ſere weedes, 
Wither'd like hay, 
The wool worn away; 
And yet I dare ſay, 
She thinkes herſelf gay 
Upon a holyday, 

hen ſhe doth array, 
And girdeth in her gates, 
Stitch'd and prank'd with plates, 
Her kirtle Briſtow red ; 
With cloths upon her head : 
They weigh a ſow of lead. 
—She hobbles as ſhe goes, 
With her blanket hoſe, 
Her ſhoone ſmear'd with tallow *.“ 


The dreſs of a Country Ale-wife, in the ſucceeding century, is 
thus particulariſed by a contemporary writer: She put on her faireſt 
ſmocke; her petticoat of a good broad red; her gowne of grey, faced 
with buckram ; her ſquare-thrumed hat; and, before her, ſhe hung 
a clean white apron F.” 


* MS. Harl. 7333. + Hiſtory of George Dobſon, printed A. D. 1607. 
: In 
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In the thirteenth century, and probably much prior to that pe- 
riod, a long and flender waiſt was confidered by our anceſtors as a 
criterion of elegance in the female form“; we ought not, therefore, 
to wonder, if it be proved that tight-lacing and confining of the 
body was practiſed by the ladies, even in early times, and cipecially 
by ſuch of them as were inclined to be corpulent.—In an ancicnt 
poem, entitled Launfal, it is ſaid of two maidens, belonging to the 
Lady Triamore, daughter of the king of the fairies : 


Ther kerteles were of rede ſandel, 
I laſcid ſmall, joliff, and well: 
There might none gayer go .“ 


But in the original, which is in French, the ſame is more fully ex- 
preſſed. It ſays, „ they were richly habited, and very ſtrailly 
laced . And of the Lady Triamore herſelf : 


The lady was clad in purple pall, 
With gentill bodye and middle ſmall &.“ 


In another poem, eee more ancient than Launfal, a fine lady 
is deſcribed with a ſplendid girdle of beaten gold, embelliſhed with 
rubies and emeralds about her middle ſmall ||.” 

Gower, ſpeaking of a lover looking at his miſtreſs, ſays, 


He feeth hir ſhape forthwith all, 
Hir body round, hir middle ſmall.” 


And, in another place,. deſcribing ſeveral beautiful ladies together, 
he informs us, that 


Their bodyes were long and ſmall FJ.“ 


Chaucer, repreſenting the Carpenter's wife, as a handſome, well- 
made young woman, ſays: her body was gentil,“ that is, ele- 


* In a poem cited by Warton, which : Yeſines ierent richement 
he conceives to be as ancient as the year Lacies mult eftreitement, 
1200, a lover ſays of his miſtreſs : © Mid- MS. Harl. 978. 
del heo the hath ment ful ſmall.” The Ms. Cotton. ut ſupra, 
word “ menſt being probably put for || MS. Harl. 2253. 
maint, much. Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, q In his © Confeſſio Amantis.” MS, 
yol. I. Harl. 7184. 


T MS, Cotton, Caligula, A. 2. . 
gant, 
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gant, © and ſmall as a weaſel *;” and, a few lines afterwards, that 
the was | 


„Long as a maſte, and upright as a bolte.“ 


The ſame idea of beauty in the female form prevailed in Scotland, - 
as we learn from a paſſage in Dunbar's Thiſtle and the Roſe +; where 
the Poet, introducing a great number of elegant ladies, tell us, 
that 


«© Their middles were as ſmall as wands.” 


It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the various paſſages that might 
be adduced in confirmation of what has been ſaid upon this ſubject; 
but theſe already laid before the Reader will, I truſt, be thought ſuf- 
ficient. 

The cuſtom of ſtrait-lacing is ſeverely reprobated by a writer of 
the laſt century, who was a phyſician : his words are theſe : * An- 
other fooliſh affectation there is in young virgins, though grown 
big enough to be wiſer ; but they are led blindfold by cuſtom to a 
fathion, pernicious beyond imagination; who, thinking a ſlender 
waiſt a great beauty, ſtrive all that they poſhbly can, by ſtreight 
laceing themſelves, to attain unto a wand: like ſmallneſs of waiſt, ne- 
ver thinking themſelves fine enough, untill they can ſpan the waiſt: 
By which deadly artifice, they reduce their breaſts into ſuch a 
ſtreighth, that they ſoon purchaſe a ſtinking breath; and, while they 
ignorantly affect an anguſt or narrow breaſt, and, to that end, by 
ſtrong compulſion, ſhut up their waiſts in a whalebone priſon, they 
open a door to conſumptions.” : | 

In my own time, I remember it to have been ſaid of young wo- 
men, in proof of the excellence of their ſhape, that you might ſpan 
their waiſts; and, about thirty years back, I ſaw a ſinging girl at 
the Italian Opera, whoſe waiſt was laced to ſuch an exceſſive degree 
of ſmallneſs, that it was painful to look at her; for, the lower part 
of her figure appeared like the monſtrous appendage of a waſp's belly, 
united to the body by a ſlender ligament. 

A ſmall waiſt was decidedly, as we have ſeen before, one criterion of 
a beautiful form; and, generally ſpeaking, its length was anciently re- 
gulated by a juſt idea of elegance, and eſpecially in the thirteenth cen- 


* Canterbury Tales. Changeling,” printed 1653, Page 339.— 

+ Cited by Warton, Hiſtory of Engliſh We have quoted pretty largely from this 
Petry, vol. II. 267. author in the preceding chapter. 

3 * Bulver, in his “ Artificial 


tury 
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tury. In the fourteenth, the women ſeem to have contracted a vitia- 
ted taſte; and, not being contented with their form, ** as God had 
made it,” introduced the corlet or boddice, a ſtiff unnatural diſguiſe- 
ment, even in its origin . From this time the length of the waiſt 
was continually fluctuating ; ſometimes 1t was unreaſonably ſhort ; and 
ſometimes being carried to the other extreme, it was ſo prepoſterouſly 
lengthened, that it deſcended in the front much lower than the hips. 
Both extremes are very inelegant; but the latter is, in my idea, 
by far the moſt diſguſting. To the boddice ſucceeded the wha!e- bone 
priſon, as Bulver calls the ſtays, which are even more formal than the 
boddice z and, when accompanied with the wheel-fardingale, form 
a complete and monſtrous diſguiſement for the female figure . 

'The following poetical deſcriptions will probably convey to the 
mind a juſt idea of the ſplendor diſplayed by the ladies in early times, 
ſo far, at leaſt, as it had reſpect to the richneſs of apparel and ſump- 
tuous adornments of the perſon : the firſt is extracted from the viſions 
of Pierce the Ploughman ; and, as the language of the original is 
obſolete, I ſhall ſo far modernize it, as to make it intelligible 
to the Reader. I ſaw,” ſays the Poet, © a woman very richly 
clothed : her garments were faced & with the fineſt and pureſt furs that 
were to be produced upon the earth. Her robe was of a ſcarlet colour 
in grain, and ſplendidly adorned with ribbands of red gold, inter- 
ſperſed with precious ſtones of great value.” Her head-tire he tells us, 
he had not time to deſcribe; but ““ her head was adorned with 
ſo rich a crown, that even the king had not a better. Her fingers 
were all of them embelliſhed with rings of gold ||, ſet with diamonds, 
Tubies, and ſapphires, and alſo with oriental ſtones or amulets, to 
prevent any venomous infection J.“ 

John Gower, who was cotemporary with Chaucer, deſcribes a 
company of ladies, clothed all alike in kirtles, with rich capes or 


* Atleaſt, at this period, it makes * S$ Purfyled with pellure. If the Reader 
firſt appearance in the anoient MS de- prefers edged to faced, I have no objec- 
lineations. See it twice repreſented in tion. | 


plate XCIV. {| In the printed edition of this poem 


+ See the portrait of Anne of Den- 
mark, queen to James the Firſt, plate 
CXLII. This dreſs, though ornamented 
with much ſplendor, is ſo ſtiff and un- 
natural, that it is perfectly diſguſting, 

t A poem ſo called, written in alli- 
terative meaſure. Its author, according 
to Warton, was Robert Longland, a 
Tecular prieſt, who flouriſhed about 


1350, 


the line ſtands thus: Fettiſliche ber fingers 


were fretted with golde wyer, But in a 


very old copy MS. Harl. 2376, it is thus 
varied, on al her HM fyngers ful richelyche 
rynged'; the Reader muſt judge for him- 
ſelt, whether the Poet meant to ſay, that 
the five fingers of both her hands were ſa 
ornamented, as I ſuppoſe he did. 

q Orientals and ewages, venemis to de- 


firoye. 
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mantles, party-coloured white and blue, embroidered all over with 
various devices: “ their bodies,” ſays the Poet, “were long and 
ſmall, and they had crowns of gold upon their heads, as though each 
of them had been a queen *.“ 

In the Metrical romance of Launfal, two damſels belonging to 
lady Triamore are deſcribed in kirtles of red cendal*f, laced cloſe to 
their bodies; their mantles were of green-coloured velvet, handſomely 
bordered with gold, and lined with rich furs ; their heads were neatly 
attired ; their kerchiefs were ornamented with cutwork, and richly 
ſtriped with wires of gold ; and upon their kerchiefs they had each 
of them a fretty coronal, embelliſhed with ſixty gems, or more. And 
of the Lady Triamore, in the ſame poem, it is ſaid, that her cheeks 
were as red as the roſe, when it firſt bloſſoms ; her hair ſhone upon 
her head like gold wire, falling beneath a crown of gold, richly or- 
namented with precious ftones ; her veſture was purple; and her 
mantle, lined with white ermine, was alſo elegantly faced with the 
ſme 8. 

1 b ſtate aſſumed by a proud woman, Wife to a rich Merchant, 
after her huſband was knighted, is finely deſcribed by Maſſenger, 
in the City Madam. I ſhall give the paſſage in the Poet's own 


words: 


cc Your borrow'd hair, 
Powder'd and curl'd, was, by your dreſſer's art, 
Form'd like a coronet, hanged with diamonds 
And richeſt orient pearls; your carkanet, 
That did adorn your neck, of equal value ; 
Your Hungerland bands, and Spaniſh Quellio ruffs. 
Great lords, and ladies, feaſted to ſurvey 
Embroidered petticoats ; and ſickneſs fain'd, 
That your night-rails, at forty pounds a-piece, 
Might be ſeen with envy of th' viſitants ; 
Rich pantables, in oſtentation ſhewn ; 
And roſes, worth a family. 
— — And, when you lay 
In child-bed, at the Chriſt'ning of this minx, 
I well remember it; as you had been 


* Confeſſio Amantis, MS. Harl. 7184. $ The original French is— 


+ A very rich ſpecies of filk. See Un cher mantel de blanc hermine, 
page 127. Corert de porpre Alexanarine ; 
+ Ther kercheves were well ſchyre, that is, a coſtly mantle of white ermine, 
And rayed ryche with gold wyre, covered with Alexandrine purple. 


MS. Cotton, Caligula, A. 2. 
An 
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An abſolute princeſs; for, they have no more: 
Three ſev'ral chambers hung; the firſt with arras, 
And that for waiters; the ſecond, crimſon ſatin, 
For the meaner gueſts; ; the third with ſcarlet 

Of rich Tyrian dye ; a canopy 

Over the brat's cradle; you in ſtate, 

Like Pompey's Julia “!“ 


The uſage of filk, ſatin, velvet, and other coſtly ſtuffs, was re- 
ſtricted by the ſumptuary laws to perſonages of rank. The inefficacy 
of theſe laws has been mentioned on ſeveral occaſions, and is equally 

applicable to the. preſent prohibition ; for, it clearly appears, from 
neu authority, that, in defiance of the penal ſtatutes, the moſt 
coſtly ſtuffs were worn by all ſuch as were ſufficiently opulent to pur- 
chaſe them. Theſe gay drefles, however, ſeem to have commanded 
ſome degree of reſpect among the loweſt claſſes of the people; and 
for this reaſon, in Jonlon's Tale of a Tub, dame Turf rebukes her 
man for his familiarity with lady Tub, ſaying, “ Saucy puppy, to 
uſe no more reverence to my Lady and her velvet gown .“ 

There is, I believe, no nation under the ſun that is totally diveſted 
of foppery : : the ſame affectation of ſingularity ſtimulates the ſavage to 
decorate his perſon with gaudy feathers, that actuates the minds of 
the more civiliſed parts of mankind, and urges the uſage of fine clo- 
thing, and equipments of ſplendor. Our Saxon anceſtors had their 
beaux among them; and their chief pride ſeems to have conliſted in 
the length and beauty of their hair, and the painting and pouncing 
of their ſkin ; the Danes, however, greatly excelled the Saxons in 
the curling and decorating of their hair; and, during their relidence 
in England, were very formidable rivals, winning and ſecuring the 
affections of the fineſt ladies d. Soon after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Normans in this country, we find that a looſe effeminate dreſs, a min- 
cing gait, and long-pointed ſhoes, were marks of gallantry ||. Long 
hair was ſuppreſſed by the interdiction and example of Henry the 
Firſt ; but, in a little time after the death of that Monarch, the beaux 
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of che day revived the darling faſhion; and their long locks, curied 4 
and plaited, floated again upon their ſhoulders. ; x 4 
„This excellent comedy was, I be- + See page 77. ö 
lieve, firſt publiſhed A. D. 1659. $ Page 42. 

+ This comedy was publiſhed A.D. Pages a, 105, and 106, 
1640; but written, probably, much Pages 100, 101. 
earlier, 
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At the cloſe of the thirteenth century, and during the whole of 
the fourteenth, cutting, pouncing, and quaintneſs of form, were added 
to the garments of the beaux. Variety of examples occur in the plates 
that accompany this work; but two in particular, which I ſhall brief] 
notice; the firſt is a figure to the right, in the circle, at the bot- 
tom of the ſeventy-fourth plate. He appears to be loaded with dra- 
pery ; the front of his hood, the edging of his ſleeves, and the bor- 
ders of his tabard, or mantle, for I am not certain which of the two 
appellations properly belong to tt, are ornamented with cut-work. 
The ſecond is a front figure, upon the ſeventy-fixth plate. This 
fine gentleman has a baldric, or ſaſh, of uncommon length, paſſing 
over his left ſhoulder, and decorated with belts of gold. 

The frontiſpiece to the ſecond volume exhibits two gallants of the fif- 
teenth century; and a third, which 1s the moſt perfect beau, appears upon 
the hundred and thirty ſecond plate. The three figures there given are 
all of them repreſentations of the ſame perſonage, and occur in the fron- 
tiſpiece to a very beautiful illuminated manuſcript of the Romance of 
the Roſe *. We ſee him on one fide, juſt riſen in the morning, before 
he has completed his dreſs : he is taking a needle from his needle- 
caſe, on purpoſe to ſew, or baſte, the ſleeves; and the reaſon given in 
the poem is, becauſe he was going into the country, The paſſage, 
tranſlated by Chaucer, runs thus: 


«6 A ſytver nedyl forth I drowe, 
Out of an aguyler queynt ynowe F, 
And gan this nedyl threde anone ; 
For, out of tozwne me lyſte to gone 
And with a threde baſtynge my ſleves {— 
Alone I went ;” &c. 


A ſimilar operation was alſo neceſſary to be performed upon the 
ſleeves of the ladics' garments, to make them ſit properly, as we learn 
from a ſubſequent paſſage in the ſame poem; where, ſpeaking of the 
dreſs of a young lady, the poet ſays: ** To render her veſture more 
perfect, a filver needle was filled with a thread of fine gold, and 
both her ſleeves were cloſely ſewed 9.“ 


* MS. Harl. 4425. d D'une aguille bein affilee, 
+ D'ung aguillier mignot et gent; which D argent de fil d'or exfille, 
may be rendered, @ neat and elegant necdle- Qui @ pour mieula eftre veſiues 
caſe. | Ses deux manches «ftrait conſues. 
3 Cou/ant mes manches. Rom, de la Roſe, line 21987, et infra. 


Upon 
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Upon examining the drefs of this gentlemen, as it appears in the 
firſt figure, we find, that the lower portion of the ſleeves belonging 
to his doublet are partly open, from the wriſt towards the elbow, and: 


caſe ; the opening is extended nearly the whole length beneath the 
arm; and bis ſhirt is feen below it, in a long flat fold, If we look 
at the middle figure, who is full-dreſſed, I think we ſhall eafily diſ- 
cover, that the opening of the ſleeve is leſs extenfive, and the linen 
drawn cloſer to the wriſt, and puffed out with more rotundity, than in 
the former inſtance. It is probable, therefore, that this protuberance 
of the ſhirt was deepened or flattened at pleaſure; and, for that rea- 
ſon, much of the lower part of the ſleeves was left open, to afford the 
beaux of the time an opportunity of manifeſting their taſte, in the 
ſize and diſpoſition of theſe ornamental extenſions. The ſleeves of 
the ladies' gowns are alſo frequently repreſented open from the elbow 
to the hand, ſaving only a partial union of the ſeam at certain diſtances, 
through which the interior garment 1s puffed out. The number of 
theſe puffings are various. In the Frontifpiece to the Second Volume 
of this Work, we find four diſtin& diviſions, and nearly of equal ſize, 
upon the ſleeve of the lady towards the left-hand. In another delinea- 
tion, copied upon the hundred and twenty-fourth plate, there are but 
three. Theſe ſleeves, I ſuppoſe, were left open by the fabricator of the 
garment ; and the number of the attachments, and the ſize of the puf- 
fings, depended upon the fancy of the wearer. This explanation of 
the foregoing paſſage I give, however, with diffidence : I am well 
aware it may be liable to ſeveral objections ; but I muſt add, that it 
appears to be, upon the whole, ſuffictently obvious and agreeable to 
the tenor of the two quotations. 


the arm at certain parts, and puffed out between them to a conſider- 
able diſtance, to diſplay the apertures to the greater advantage. The 
Reader will find an example of this kind, in the large figure incloſed in 
a border, upon the hundred and thirty-feventh plate. At the cloſe of this 
century, the dreſs was much varied; and the following deſcription of a 


his Humour “. The Poet has introduced Faſtidio, particulariſing 
the parts of his habit, and recounting a misfortune that happened to 
him in a due}, as follows: I had on a gold cable hatbe , then 
new come up, of maſſie goldſmith's work, which 1 wore about a 
murrey French hat, the brims of which were thick embroidered with 


i 


* Printed A. D. 1599. 
4 F gold 


eſpecially upon his left arm, which ſupports the aguyler, or needle- 


In the ſixteenth century, we ſee the beau with the body and ſleeves 
of his doublet cut full of ſlaſhes of various ſizes. It is fitted cloſe to - 


fop is given us by Ben Jonſon, in the play entitled Every Man out of 
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gold twiſt and ſpangles ; I had an Italian cut- work band, ornamented 
with pearls, which coſt three pounds at the Exchange.” —He then 
proceeds to mention certain circumſtances relative to the duel, and 
goes on: He,” that is, his antagoniſt, ** making a reverſe blow, falls 
upon my emboſſed girdle—I had thrown of the hangers a little be- 
fore; ſtrikes of a 1kirt of a thick ſatin doublet I had, lined with four 
taffataes ; cuts of two panes of embroidered pearls; rends through the, 
drawings out of tiſſue ; enters the lining, and ſkips the fleſh ; and, 
not having leiſure to put of my ſilver ſpurs, one of the rowels catched 
hold of the ruffle of my boot, it being Spanith leather, and ſubje& to 
tear ; overthrows me; and rends me two pair of ſtockings, that I had 
put on, being a raw morning—a peach-colour and another *.“ In 
the ſame play, another character, complaining of the manners of the 


times, ſays : 


«© But that a rook, by wearing a py'd feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-pil'd ruff, 
A yard of ſhoe-tye, or the Switzer knot 
On his French garters, ſhould affect a humour.“ 


In the ſeventeenth century, we meet with another ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the faſhionable parts of dreſs, by Jonſon : 


* —— I would put on 
The Savoy chain about my neck, the ruff, 
The cuffs of Flanders ; then the Naples hat, 
With the Rome hatband, and the Florentine agate ; 
The Milan ſword, the cloak of Geneva, ſet 
With Brabant buttons—all my given pieces ; 
My gloves, the natives of Madrid ;” &c. 


The beaux in this century uſed to paint their faces.. In the old 
play called The Widdowꝗ, Valeria ſays to Ricardo :—** Are you 
painted?“ and adds, that one painted beau has. juſt been here.” 
To which he replies: Here—T think I ſmell him: 'tis vermilion, 


* In the ſame play, Fungoſo, reck- + The New Inn, firſt acted A. D. 
oning up the price of Faſtidio's dreſs, 1629. 
fays: © Let me ſee; the doublet—ſay, f Written conjointly by Jonſon, Flet- 
fifty ſhillings the doublet—and between cher, and Middleton ; but it was not 
three and four pounds the hofe ;—then publiſhed till A. D. 1652, poſterior to all 
the boots, hat, and band ;—ſome ten or their deaths. 
eleven pounds will do it all, 


ſure, 


fumed. 


called his full dreſs. 


enough for a clergyman. 


* Firſt ated A. D. 1598. 
+ In a comedy called © A mad 
World, my Mafters,” written by Tho- 
was Middleton, and publiſhed A. D. 
1608. 

t Entitled “ The Staple of News,“ 
firſt acted A. D. 1625. | 
5 Thus, in a comedy called Cupid's 
Whirligig, it is ſaid of one of the cha- 
racters: © He is a gentleman, I can 
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ſure, and oil of Ben.” They alſo wore ear-rings in their ears. Maſ- 
ter Mathew, in Every Man in his Humour “, ſays to Brain-Worm, 
„ will pawn this jewel in mine ear.“ And they uſed perfumes : 
thus, a young gallant declares, that he“ will go down to his grand- 
fire like a lord. A French ruff,” ſays he, a thin beard, and 
a ſtrong perfume, will do it . | 
medies , has introduced a taylor, who informs a young fop, that 
the pockets in the garment he has juſt brought home were as 
good as the lady Eſtifania's right Spaniſh perfume,” adds he: 
* they coſt twelve pounds the pair.“ 


And Jonſon, in one of his co- 


Their gloves were alſo per- 


The wearing of boots was exceedingly prevalent in the ſeventeenth 
century; and this faſhion ſeems to have been conſidered as a mark of 
gentility h. The beau of this century may be ſeen, at the bottom of 
the hundred and forty-third plate, in what, I preſume, might be 


The honeſt hiſtorian, Stow, informs us that, in his me- 
mory, ** he was held to be the greateſt gallant, or beau, who had 
the deepeſt ruff, and the longeſt rapier :” theſe articles of finery be- 
came at laſt ſufficiently prepoſterous, to attract the royal notice, 
and cauſed her majeſty, meaning queen Elizabeth, not only to make 
proclamation againſt both, but to place,” adds my author, ** ſe- 
lected grave citizens at every gate, to cut the ruffs, and break the 
ſwords of all paſſengers, if the former exceeded a yard, wanting a 
nail, in depth, or the latter a full yard in length ||.” 

John Owen, dean of Chriſt-church, and vice-chancellor of Ox- 
ford, uſed to go in querpo, like a young ſcholar, with powdered 
hair, ſnake-bone band-ſtrings J, a lawn band, a large ſet of ri- 
bands pointed *#* at the knees, Spaniſh leather boots, with large lawn 
tops, and his hat moſt curiouſly cocked fr. In moſt of theſe par- 
ticulars, the figure at the bottom of the hundred and forty-third 
plate may afford ſufficient illuſtration; a dreſs, however, improper 


aſſure you, Sir ; for, he walks always in 
bootes.” 

|| Stowe's Annals, fol. 869, 

Or band-ftrings with large taſſels. 

** That is, with points, or tags, at 
the end of them. 

11 It was in the year 1652 that he 
appeared in this dreſs, Ath. Oxon. 
vol. II. col. 738. 
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At a time when Charles the Second was at Newmarket, Nathan- 
ael Vincent, doctor of divinity, fellow of Clare Hall, and chap. 
lain in ordinary to his majeſty, preached before him ; and made his 
appearance in a long periwig, with holland ſleeves, according to the 
faſhion in uſe among the gentlemen at that time. This foppery 
diſpleaſed the king, who commanded the duke of Monmouth, then 
chancellor of the univerſity, to cauſe the ſtatutes concerning de- 
cency of apparel among the clergy to be put in execution; which 


was accordingly done *. 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with the following lines, extracted 
from the Life of Thomas Parr, well known for his longevity : they 
are written by John Taylor, the Water Poet; who, contraſting the 
fimplicity of Parr's manner of living with the ſplendor and luxury of 


the opulent, declares, that it is highly blameable 


& To wear a farm in ſhoe-ftrings edged with gold, 
And ſpangled garters worth a copyhold ; 
A hoſe and doublet which a lordſhip coſt, 
A gaudy cloak three manſions” price almoſt ; 
A beaver, band, and feather for the head, | 
Prized at the church's tythe, the poor man's bread ; &c.” 


* Ath. Oxon, vol. II, col. 1033. 


CHAP, 
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Dreſſes appropriated to particular Situations and Circumſtances. 
The King's Liveries.— His Badges and Colours. Noblemen' s 
and Gentlemen's Liveries. Given to Perſons not entitled to 
wear them. — Ihe Extent of this Evil hurtful to the Commus- 
nity.—Atfs for reſtraining theſe Abuſes,—Particular Co- 
lours affefted by Perſons of high Rank, worn by their Infe- 
riors, by way of Compliment.—Heralds and Meſſengers.— 
Their Habits. Blue Coats, the Serving Men's Badges.— 
Minſtrels and Players wearing the Badges of Noblemen.— 
The low Eſtate of the Engliſh Drama in its Infancy. — Maſ- 
querade Habits and Mummeries.— A dreadful Accident which 
happened at a Maſking. —Several Maſquerades and Mum- 
meries deſcribed.—T he Lord of the Miſrule, —May-Games,— 
Habits appropriated to Fools and Feſters. 


HE officers and ſervants of the king's houſhold were uſually 

diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiarity in their habits, conſiſting 

either in the faſhion, the materials, or the colour, which were varied 

according to the ſeveral degrees of the wearers, Theſe habits are 
called, in the ancient records, the king's liveries. | 

It was alſo cuſtomary for the king, on certain occaſions of ſolem- 

4 G nity, 
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nity, to preſent to his courtiers uniform ſuits of clothing, embroi- 
dered with ſome device, according to his pleaſure *. 

The nobility, wno 1mitated the pomp and ſtate of the king, ſeem 
much to have prided themſelves in the attendance of a numerous 
retinue, and eſpecially at ſuch times as they were called upon to make 
their appearance in a public manner. To all of their followers they 
alſo gave their liveries, which, in ſome inſtances, conſiſted only of a 
hood, or a hat, of a particular colour; in others, of complete ſuits, 
embroidered with the badge or cognizance of the donor. Variety of 
citations might be made from hiſtory on the preſent occaſion ; but I 
ſhall content myſelf with the two that follow ; and they will give the 
Reader ſome idea of the nature and extent of this cuſtom, the veſtiges 
of which are ſtill remaining in the houſes of the opulent. 

In the thirty. ſixth year of the reign of Henry the Sixth, Richard 
Nevel, earl of Warwick, being ſummoned to London, with the other. 
great eſtates, came with a train of fix hundred men, all of them 
clothed in red jackets, embroidered both before and behind with 
ragged ſtaves +.—And, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the earl of 
Oxford made his appearance on horſeback, preceded by fourſcore 
gentlemen, clothed in a livery of Reading tawney, every one of them 
having a chain of gold about his neck, and followed by one hundred 
tall yeomen in the ſame livery, but without the chains; and all of 


them had the earl's cognizance of the blue boar embroidered upon th 


left ſhoulder 4. 


Thoſe who wore the livery, or cognizance of a nobleman, were con- 
ſidered as his ſervants; and, being under his immediate protection, they 
enjoyed certain privileges and peculiar exemptions; but theſe privileges 
were frequently extended to many that were not the ſervants of the 


* In the twelfth year of Richard the 
Second, a grand tournament was held in 
Smithfield, where all of the king's party 
appeared in a uniform, having their ſur- 
coats, their arms, their ſhields, and 
their trappings, decorated with white 
harts; and every hart had a crown of 
gold round his neck, with a chain of the 
ſame metal attached thereto ;" “ ewh che 
hertis, ſays the tranſlator of the Poly- 
chronicon, “ avire the ryrge's lewery,” or, 
rather, his badges, “t he gf to lirdis, 
ladyes, Kkuyghtes, and [qryers, to knowe his 
houfheld reople from other.” Polychronicon, 
printed by Caxton A.D. 1482, lib. ult. 
cap. vi. fol. 397. 

+ The Bear and Ragged Staff was the 


badge or cognizance of the earls of War- 
wick. John Rouſe, an artiſt by no means 
contemptible, has repreicnted the prin- 
cipal actions of Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, in a ſeries of exceedingly 
neat drawings; and many of them are well 
compoſed. In ſeveral inſtances, the re— 
tinuc of the earl are depicted in a dreſs 
exactly ſimilar to that {aid to be worn by 
the followers of Richard Nevel, in the 
above extract. The wawings of Route 
are in the Cottonian library, marked Ju- 
lius, E. iv. and all of them are copicd in 
the ſecond volume of {he Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Engliſh. | 
+ Stow's Survey of London, pages 73 
74. 
noblemen 
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noblemen whoſe badges they wore ; and the liberty of granting them 
indiſcriminately became a ſubject of ſerious complaint, and called for 
the interference of the legiſlature. The following extracts from the 
Parliamentary Rolls will abundantly prove, that the grievance was 
very extenſive, as well as dangerous, to the community at large. The 
liveries and badges of noblemen were, thamefully, made a matter of 
traffic, and multiplied to ſuch a degree, as to threaten the ſub- 
verſion of peace and good order, 

In the firſt year of the reign of Richard the Second, a complaint was 
made to parliament, ſtated in the following terms: “ Becauſe that 
divers perſons of ſmall revenues of land, rent, and other poſſefſions, 
do make great retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of others, in 
many parts of the realm, giving them hats *, and other liveries of one 
ſuit + by the year, and taking of them the value of the ſame liv cry, 
or percaſe double the value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that 
every one of them ſhall maintain the other in all quarrels, be they 
reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of 
the people.” This ſtatement of the grievance produced the following 
anſwer : It is ordained, and afſlented, that the ſtatutes and ordi- 
nances made in ſuch caſe before this time, be duly executed; and 
moreover, the King doth ſtrictly command, that from henceforth no 
ſuch livery ſhall be given to any man, for the maintenance of quar - 
rels, nor for other confederacies, upon pain of impriſonment and 
grievous forfeiture to the king. It is alſo further commanded, that 
the juſtices of the aſſizes ſhall diligently enquire concerning all of 
them that gather themſelves together 1n fraternities by ſuch livery, to 
do maintenance ; and they which ſhall be found guilty thereof ſhall 
be duly puniſhed, every man according to his deſert 4.“ 

By virtue of the preceding act, one might naturally expect to find 
the evil totally ſuppreſſed; but, on the contrary, it was neceſſary, 
in the ſixteenth year of the ſame reign, to have recourſe again to 
parliament ; and then it was ordained, that no yeoman, nor any other 
man who was not above the rank of an eſquire, ſhould wear any lign 
or livery, unleſs he was a menial ſervant, and actually reſided for a 
conſtancy in his maſter's houle &: before this act was inſtituted, 
it appears that the handicraft men and tradeſmen, who ſerved a po- 
blemin's family, were included in the number of his ſuit, and per- 
mitted to wear his livery ||. In the ſecond year of Henry the F ourth, 


* Chaperons. near, Rot. Parl. A. D. 1393. MS. 

+ J. ivere A un ſuyte. Harl. 7064. 

t Rulthead, Statutes at Large, vol. I. Specified as follows : alert, draper:, 
Cap. vi. p. 335. Hor *makers, tanners, bakers, butchers, and 


'i nefoit meignel familier conti- other artificers, 
nere line ut demeurant en le haſbiel de fon Seg- 


theſe 
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theſe ſtatutes were confirmed, with additional clauſes ; ſuch as, that 
no lord ſhall give any livery, or ſign, to any knight, eſquire, or yeo- 
man, the prince excepted, who might give his honourable livery *. 
The king's livery and colour might be worn by his ſon, and by the 
dukes, counts, barons, and baronets of the realm, either in his pre- 
ſence, or out of his preſence ; hut knights and ſquires might wear 
them in his preſence only; and all other perſons of lefler eſtate were 
prohibited the wearing of them at allg. 

In the eighth year of the ſame monarch's reign, theſe reſtrictions 
were extended to the clergy ; and the complaint at that time exhi- 
bited to the parliament { proves, that the former laws had not been 
ſufficiently efficacious. 

We may eaſily conceive, that ſuch colours, as were particularly 
affected by the king, would readily be adopted by his courtiers, and 
eſpecially by ſuch of them as were uſually attendant upon his per- 
ſon ; and, by way of compliment to him, on ſtate-occaſions, the no- 
bility and public bodies of men appeared in thoſe colours, without 
any reference to the liveries and exemptions above-ſtated. The 
mayor, accompanied by the citizens of London, 1n a very large com- 
pany on horſeback, met Richard the Second and his queen upon 
Black Heath, all of them, according to Knyghton, being clothed 
in the king's colours, that 1s to ſay, in party-coloured gowns of white 
and red ; and conducted them firſt to Saint Paul's church, and after- 
wards to the royal palace at Weſtminſter 8. 

The liverymen of the city of London, and probably the burg- 
hers of other cities in England alſo, excluſive of the livery and 
badges belonging to their own companies, frequently complimented - 
the mayor, by appearing 1n his. Such of them, ſays Stow, as choſe 
to do ſo, ** gave at leaſt twenty ſhillings in a purſe, with the name of 
the donor marked upon it, and the wardens delivered it to the mayor 
by the firſt of December ; for which, every man had ſent to him four 
yards of broad cloth, rowed, or ſtriped athwart, with a different co- 
lour, to make him a gown; and theſe were called rey-gowns, which 


* Ruffhead, vol. I. p. 442. 

+ Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 7066. 

t It ſtates, that great perſonages, as 
well ſpiritual as temporal, granted their 
liveries to many idle people, amounting, 
in ſome inſtances, to two hundred, or 
three hundred, and, ſometimes, to ftill 
greater numbers; who fomented quar- 
rels, murders, and extortions, under co— 
lour of protection by their liveries. lt 
was therefore ordained, that the ſtatutes 


enacted by Richard the Second ſhould be 
put in full force, and a forteiture of an 
hundred ſhillings impoſed upon the do- 
nor, and forty ſhillings upon the receiver, 
of ſuch livery. Neither might any com- 
pany, or congregation, aſſume any livery, 
but what was properly belonging to 
them, under the penalty of torty ſhil- 
lings, to be paid to the king. MS. Harl. 
7066. 


Were 
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were then the livery of the lord- mayor, and alſo of the ſheriffs, but 
each differing from the ochers in colours. Of older times J read, 
that the officers of this city wore gowns of party- colours; as, the right 
fide of one colour, and the left ſide of another. In the ſixteenth 
year of Henry the Eighth, Sir William Bayly, being then mayor, 
alledging that the cloths of rey were evilly wrought, requeſted that 
his officers might, that year, contrary to ancient uſage, wear cloth 
of one colour ; which requeſt was granted. In late time, each man 
gave forty ſhillings to the mayor for benevolence ; and received four 
yards of broad-cloth for his gown : this condition was performed by 
Sir Thomas White, in the firſt year of the reign of queen Mary ; but 
Sir Thomas Lodge, inſtead of four yards of broad-cloth, gave three 
yards of ſatin for a doublet ; and, ſince that time, the three yards of 
ſatin are turned into a filver ſpoon *.“ 

The herald, whoſe office anciently was that of a ſpecial meſſenger, 
when he appeared in his official capacity, had his lord's badge, or 
cognizance, attached to ſome part of his habit. The earlieſt repre- 
ſentation that I have met with of the herald is in a manuſcript, ſaid 
to have heen written at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
He is there delineated kneeling, and holding a charter, or ſome ſuch 
kind of inſtrument, with a ſeal hanging from it; his head is co- 
vered with a white cap, or coife, which is faſtened under his chin; 
and the badge of his office, in the form of a ſmall ſhield, 1s faſtened 
upon his left fide, and, apparently, to his girdle . 

In the fourteenth century, we ſee this officer depicted ꝓ with ſome 
variation: he is kneeling, and delivering a letter ſealed ; his hair is 
extended beneath his coife, which is not faſtened under his chin: he 
bears a long ſpear upon his right ſhoulder ; and his badge 1s round, 
having a ſhield of his lord's arms incloſed; it ſeems alſo to be 
placed in a more conſpicuous manner than in the former inſtance. 

In the fifteenth century, he approaches nearer to the modern he- 
rald &, and wears a tabard embroidered with the cognizance of his 
ſovereign. This tabard conſiſts of four portions : the two largeſt 
hang from his ſhoulders, on each fide of his body, like two great 
wings: one of the fmaller portions covers his breaſt; and the other 
falls upon his back. | 

In the ſixteenth century, the faſhion of the tabard was ſometimes 
changed, and the manner of wearing it conſiderably altered; the 


* Stow's Survey, page 652. $ See the figures to the right and left, 
+ See the figure kneeling, Plate LIT. at the bottom of plate CXI. 

d See the middle figure at the bottom 

of plate LXXIV. | 


4 H ſhorter 
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ſhorter portions. were put on the ſhoulders, and the longer portions 
ſufficiently extended to cover the whole of the body, both before and 
behind ; but it continued to be left open at the ſides, from the arm- 
pits downwards, in a ſtate nearly fimilar to the herald's tabards at the 
preſent time “. 

Upon the hundred and thirty-ſixth plate, we find a figure 
kneeling, and in the action of delivering a meſſage. His tabard is 
by no means analogous to thoſe above deſcribed : it is narrower and 
longer, and bears no diſtinguiſhing mark or inſignia of his office, 
This deficiency, however, 1s ſupplied by a kind of mace, which he 
holds in his right hand. Hence it 1s probable, that he was intended 
by the painter to repreſent a ſerjeant at arms, rather than an herald ; 
which may well account for the difference in his habit. | 

To the above obſervations it is neceſſary to add, that meſſengers 
are very frequently delineated, in the performance of their duty, 
without any inſignia to diſtinguiſh them; and ſuch a one the Reader 
will find at the bottom of the hundred and eleventh plate, taken 
from the ſame manuſcript that contains the two others in company 
with him, who appear in their embroidered tabards. 

At the commencement of the ſeventeenth century, and probably 
long before that period, blue coats were common badges of ſervitude ; 
and they are frequently alluded to as ſuch in the early plays. The 
elder Palatine, in The Witts,“ a comedy, written by Sir William 
Davenant, ſays: ** Believe me to be an arrant gentleman, ſuch as in 
his ſcutcheon gives horns, hounds, and hawkes—hunting nags, with 
tall eaters in blew coats, ſans number ꝓ;“ and Jonſon, in his Maſque 
of Chriſtmas &, deſcribing the habits of his characters, makes this 
ſtage- entry for one of them: New Tears Gift, in a blew coat like a 


ſerving man.” Some temporary prohibition, probably, occaſioned 


the following ſpeech in a comedy entitled The Fleire ||: * Since 
blew coats were left off, the kiſſing the hand is the ſerving-man's 
badge.” If ſuch a prohibition ever did exiſt, it certainly was but 
of ſhort duration, as may be proved by the previous quotations ; for, 
The Fleire was written and publiſhed one year anterior to the Maſque 
by Jonſon, and twenty-one to The Witts by Davenant ; yet both 


'8 
| 
= - 


* He is drawn by John Rouſe, in his 
Life of Thomas Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick. See the ſecond note, page 
298. 


Chronicle, ſpeaking of the times prior 
to thoſe of his own memory, ſays : 
« When every ſerving-man, from the 


+ Howe, the continuator of Stow's ; 


higheſt to the loweſt, carried a buckler 
at his backe, ſuſpended by the hilt or 
pomtnel of his ſword, which hung be- 
fore him.” Stow's Annals, fol. 1024. 

t Preſented at court A. D. 1616. 

$ Written by Edward Sharpman A. D. 
1615. 
Aged at Black Friars A. D. 1636. 

theſe 
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theſe authors ſpeak of the uſage as being ſtill in faſhion at the time | 
in which they wrote. | 

The Trencher-Cloak, according to the following paſſage in a co- | 
medy entitled The Swaggering Damſel *, was worn by waiting-men : 
one of the principal characters ſays to the ſervant, ** Who ſhoulde 1 
waite upon me the whilſt? wherefore do I give you three pounds a 
yeare, and a trencher-cloake ?” {| 

Minſtrels and players were formerly retainers in the houſes of the 1 
nobility: they wore the livery and badges of the maſter to whom they 
belonged; and, under that ſanction, travelling from place to place, 
exhibited their performances for hire. In the reign of queen 
Mary, a remonſtrance from the privy-council was preſented to the 
lord prefident of the North, ſtating, ** that certain lewd,” that 1s, iq! 
diſſolute or ignorant, ** perſons, to the number of fix or ſeven in a 'q 
company, naming themſelves to be the ſervants of Sir Francis Lake, | 
and wearing his livery, or badge, upon their ſleeves, have wandered 11. 
about theſe North parts, repreſenting certain plays and interludes re- . 
flecting on her Majeſty and king Philip, and the formalities of the | 
Maſs.” —Theſe, according to Warton, were “ family minſtrells, or | 
players, who were conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by their maſters' livery or | 
badge.” —In conſequence of the above remonſtrance, Sir Francis 
Lake was enjoined to correct his ſervant ſo offending . 

In former times, ſays an author who wrote in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, a nobleman's houſe was a commonwealthe in itſelfe ; 
but, ſince the reteining of theſe caterpillers,” meaning the vagrant 
players, the credite of noblemen hath decaied, and they are 
thought to be covetous, by permitting their ſervants, which cannot 
live of themſelves, and whome, for neerneſs, they will not maintain, 
to live at the devotion or almes of other men, paſling from countrie 
to countrie, from one gentleman's houſe to another, offering their 
ſervice ; which is a kind of beggarie; who, indeede, to ſpeake more 
trulie, are become beggers for their ſervants: for, commonlie the 
good wil men beare to their lordes makes them drawe the ſtringes 
of their purſes to extend their liberalities to them, where otherwiſe 
they would not 1.“ 

Under the appellation of minſtrels, no doubt, was included all 
ſuch perſons as ſtudied muſic profeſſionally, and performed for pay. 


* Written by Robert Chamberlaine, t A ſcarce little pamphlet, entitled 
and printed A. D. 1640. « A Second and Third Blaſt of Retreat 
+ Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, from Plaies and Theatres.” It is anony- 
vol. III. p. 202. It appears that this mous, and was publithed A. D. 1580. 
remonſtrance was dated A. D. 1556. 


It 
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It ſeems certain, that ſome peculiar kind of dreſs was generally 
adopted by theſe melodious itinerants ; and, from ſeeing them fre- 
quently depicted in habits altogether different from thoſe in common 
uſage, I am led to conclude that, in addition to their muſical talents, 
they often exhibited certain tricks of buffoonery, to which the quaint- 
neſs of their dreſs was accommodated *: we may then conſider them 
as a kind of mimics; and probably they were the primitive intro- 
ducers of the ſtrange diſguiſements that make up the medley of a 
modern maſquerade ; and, by ſuch a double exhibition, the exer- 
tions of a ſingle minſtrel might afford no ſmall degree of merriment 
to minds unprepared for any ſuperior ſpecies of entertainment. 
We frequently find them in company with other drolls, whoſe per- 
formances conſiſted of dancing, of tumbling, or of balancing, to the 
muſic +. It appears, indeed, that dancing and tumbling, in former 
times, differed but little, if at all, from each other; at leaſt, they ſeem 
to be often confounded: a remarkable inſtance occurs to my me- 
mory.—In a ſplendid manuſcript, written and illuminated at the 


* Two muſicians of the thirteenth century are repreſented upon plate LII.; the 
firſt is a piper, crowned with a garland, apparently of ivy, made in an unuſual form, 
and extending widely from his head ; the other is -playing upon the violin, and has 
the ſkirts of his tunic indented, a faſhion perfectly ſingular at that period. In Chau- 
cer's time, it appears, that they wore red hats. The following lines are in the 
Ploughman's Tale: 

65 He was no cardynall 
With a redde latte as uſen minſtrali.“ | 

And we learn another part of their habit from the following ſtory, recorded in a 
MS. we have frequently had occaſion to refer to, written towards the latter end of 
the fourteenth century :—* An eſquire, of good family and fortune, who, being a 
young man, was inclined to appear like a beau; and, inaking one at a feſtival where 
a large company of the nobility of both ſexes were aſſembled, he came,” ſays the au- 
thor, © clothed in a cote-hardy after the guyſe, faſhion, of Almayne, Germany; and, 
having ſaluted the gueſts, he ſat down to dinner; when a knyght of © grete wor- 
* ſhippe,' well acquainted with his family, addrefſed himſelf to him, and requeſted 
to know what he had done with his fedyll, fddle, or his ribible,“ meaning perhaps 
the harp, or the inſtrument of muſic he profeſſed to play upon. The young man aſ- 
ſared him, that he was totally unacquainted with the practice of any muſical inſtru- 
ment. Then, Sir, replied the Knight, it is not fitting that you ſhould dero- 
gate ſo much from the honour of your anceſtors, as to counterfeit the array of a 
minſtrel, without being able to ſupply his place. Thoſe I have known of your fa- 
mily maintained their rank, and would have bluſhed to have appeared in ſuch coun- 
terieit diſguiſements. The young gentleman took the rebuke in good part, re- 
tired from the company, gave the coat-hardy to his ſervant, and apparelled himſelf 
as becoming his ſtation, and ſo returned. All who were preſent commended his wiſ- 
dom, in prudently ſubmitting to the counſel of his friend,” Harl. MS. 1764. See a 
farther account of this MS. in Page 238. | 

+ Repreſentations of all theſe performances frequently occur in the illuminated 
MSS. u hence ſeveral examples are given in the firſt and ſecond volumes of the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Englith, 


commencement 


upon the ground . 


adapted to the purpoſe 3. 


or 


* In Bibl. Harl. infig. 1527, 


girl tumbling upon her hand to the mu- 
fic, occurs in a MS, in the Cotton library, 
marked Domitian, A II. ; which is nearly 
as ancient as that above-mentioned. 
t In Skelton's Nigromantir, a moral 
interlude, played before King Henry the 
Seventh at Woodſtock, and printed in 
1504, one of the ſtage-directions is, Eu- 
ter Balzebub with a berde; in Tur- 
pin's Hiſtory of Charlemagne, chap. 
Xviii, the Saracens appear, babentes 
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commencement of the thirteenth century *®, which contains a ſhort 
Bible hiſtory, embelliſhed with many curious paintings, there is one 
picture repreſenting the daughter of Herodias in the preſence of He- 
rod; but, inſtead of dancing, according to our acceptation of the 
word, ſhe is literally tumbling, or making a ſomerſault, with her hands 


It is needleſs to inſiſt on the uſage of maſks by the Grecian and 
Roman comedians ; the fact is well eſtabliſhed ; but in this country, 
they probably made their firſt appearance in the plays of miracles, as 
they were called, which were exhibited to the common people at the 
public feſtivals, and alſo during the ſeaſon of Lent. 

The Engliſh Stage, in its infancy, diſplays a lamentable picture 
of ignorance and immorality ; for, though the ſubjects of the drama 
were chiefly ſelected from Scripture hiſtory, yet the ludicrous man- 
ner in which thoſe ſubjects were treated, and the daring impiety the 
repreſentations of them frequently required, are objects of admiration 
in the preſent day. One would think it impoſſible to enter into the 
head of a reaſonable being, to perſonate the Derty ; or of an author, 
to make the creation of the Angels part of a ſtage-ſpectacle ; or, that 
God and the Devil ſhould be oppoſed in a quibbling dialogue, and 
the ſpeRators amuſed by the blaſphemous retorts of the latter, who, 
indeed, in variety of inſtances, ſeems to have ſupphed the place of 
a buffoon, being diſtinguiſhed by an hideous maſk, ludicrouſſy 


In the wardrobe-rolls of Edward the Third, cited by War- 
ton 55 there is an account of the dreſſes for furniſhing the plays 

ports of the king ||, held in his caſtle of Guildford at the 
feſtival of Chriſtmas; and, on this occaſion, there were expended 
eighty tunics of buckram, of various colours; forty-two viſors 
of various fimilitudes; that is, fourteen of the faces of women; 
fourteen of the faces of men, with beards; and fourteen heads 


larvas barbatas © cornutas damonibus con- 


+ Another painting, repreſenting a /miles,” that is, having bearded maſks, 
with horns, like devils; and, in the old 


French romance, by Philip Mouſkes, 
Fot apries lui une Larboire, 
Com diaòle cornu et noire;“ 
alluding to the mimic, or 5uffoon, having 
a bearded maſh black like a devil, 
$ Hiſtory of Englich Poztry, vol. I. 
p. — This record is dated A. D. 
1348. 
Ad faciendum ludos domini regis, 
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of angels, made with filver ; twenty-eight creſts *; fourteen mantles 
embroidered with heads of dragons; fourteen white tunics, wrought 
with heads and wings of peacocks ; fourteen with the heads of ſwans, 
with wings; fourteen tunics, painted, with eyes of peacocks ; four- 
teen tunics, of Engliſh linen, painted ; and fourteen other tunics, 
embroidered with ſtars of gold.” From this inventory, I ſhould 
judge that the ſports to which they belonged were rather of the maſ- 
querade or mummery kind, than ſtage- performances; and reſembled 
thoſe pompous ſhows ſo frequently exhibited in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, in which the monarch himſelf uſually became an actor, 
In order to give the Reader ſome 1dea of the manner in which they 
were conducted, I ſhall lay before him the following deſcription of 
two of thoſe pompous pageants. | 

In the firſt year of his reign, according to Hall , this king, 
« upon Shrove Sunday, prepared a goodly banket'—1I give it 
in the author's own words“ in the parliament-chamber at Weſt- 
minſter, for all the ambaſſadours which were here out of di- 
verſe realmes and countries. At night, «© after the banket was 
ended,” a ſhow was preſented to the gueſts, in the following 
order: There came in a drumme and a fife, appareiled in 
white damaſke, having grene bonnets and hoſen of the ſame ſute : 


than certayne | 477g followed, with torches, apparayled in blew 


damaſke, purfeled 4 with ames grey, facioned like an awbe\ ; and, 
on their heddes, hoodes ; with robbes, and long tippettes to the 
fame, of blew damaſke ; viſarde ||. Than, after them, came a cer- 
tayne number of gentlemen, whereof the kyng was one, apparayled 
all in one ſewte of ſhorte garmentes, little beneath the poyntes, of 
blew velvet and crymoſyne, with long ſleves, all cut and lyned with 
clothe of golde ; and the utter part of the garmentes were powdered 
with caſtels and ſhefes of arrowes, of fyne doket golde © ; the upper 
partes of their hoſen, of like ſewte and facion ; the nether partes were 
of ſcarlet powdered with tymbrelles ** of fyne golde; having on 
their heades bonets of damaſke filyer flatte, woven in the ſtole, and 


— —ͤ—ñ—ÿA—̈ — — —_ 
* 


* Mr. Warton ſays, © I do not per- 
fectly underſtand the Latin in this place; 
wiz. ©* 14 crefiis cum t. bi reverſatis et cal- 
culatis, et 14 crefles cum montibus et cu- 
ezculis,” I conceive them to have been 
literally creffs, forming the ſuperior part 
of the head-dreſs ; having the ſpecified 
Tepreſentations of legs with the feet thod, 
and mountains, with the conies embroi- 
dered or painted upon them.” 

+ In his Union of the Families of Lan- 
£aſter and York, fol. vii; of the Life of 


Henry VIII. A. D. 150g. 

3 Eadyged, or trimmed. 

$ The a/6, a ſpecies of white linen 
ſurplice, worn by the ecclefiaftics. 

Holinſhed ſays, in vi/ards ; that is, 
they were all mafted. 

Or, as in Holinſhed, duket geld; 
that is, of the ſame ſtandard as the da- 
cat. 

** A mufical inſtrument of the drum- 
kind; probably, like the modern rabour. 


thereupon 


thereupon wrought with gold and ryche fethers in them; all in viſers. 
After them entered fix ladyes; whereof, two were appareyled in 
crymoſyn ſatyn, and. purpull, embrowdered with golde, and by vy- 
nettes * ran floure-de-lices þ of golde ; with marvellous ryche and 
ſtraunge tiers upon their heades : other two ladies in crymoſyne and 
purpull, made like long flops 4, embroudered and fretted with golde, 
after the antique faſcion ; and over the flop, was a ſhorte garment of 
cloth of gold, ſcant, to the knee, facioned like a tabard & all over, 
with ſmall double rolles, all of flatte golde, of damatke fret, and 
fringed golde ; and on their heads, ſkaynes || and wrappers of damaſke 
golde, with flatte pypes—that ſtraunge it was to beholde : the other 
two ladyes were in kyrtels of crymoſyne and purpul ſatyn, embrou- 
dered with a vynet of pomegranettes of golde ; all the garments cut 
compaſs-wyſe, having demy-ſleeves, and naked doune from the el- 
bowes; and over their garments were vochettes of pleaſances J, rouled 
with crymſyne velvet, and ſet with letters of golde, lyke carectes **: 
their heades rouled in pleaſauntes and typpets, like the Egipcians, 
embroudered with golde; their faces, neckes, armes, and handes, 
covered in fyne plealounce blacke, ſome call it Lumberdynes ; which 
is marveylous thinne ; ſo the ſame ladies ſeemed to be nygroſt ++, 
or Blackmores. Of theſe ſix ladyes, the lady Mary, ſyſter to the 
kyng, was one. After the kynge's grace, and the ladyes, had daunſed 
a certayne tyme, they departed every one to hys lodgyng.“ | 

In the third year of his reign, the ſame monarch appointed a grand 
entertainment at Greenwich ; and, 1n the hall, there was repreſented a 
caſtle called La Fortrefſe dangereux. Six ladies looked out of the win- 
dows, clothed in richeſt ruſſet ſatin, laid all over with leaves of gold, 
and every ownde FF was knit with laces of blue filk and gold; and 
upon their heads they had coifs and caps, all of gold. After this 
pageant had been drawn about the hall, that the Queen, and the no- 
bility aſſembled with her, might ſurvey it ; the king entered, accom- 
panied by five knights, apparelled in coats, ** the one halfe,” ſays my 
author, of ruſſet ſatyn, ſpangled with ſpangels of fyne gold, the other 


* Sprigs or branches, R imported from Lombardy; for, 
+ Fleurs de lis. | juſt below, Hall ſays, ſome call it Lan- 
A flop, or /oppe, in the ordinances berdine. In another part of his hiſtory, 
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for mourning, is defined, a caſſocł for la- 
dies and gentlemen, not open before. 

9 A garment open at the ſides. See 
Pages 151. and 301. 8 
I S in Holinſhed, vol. III. p. 305. 
q 1 do not know what kind of orna- 
ment the vochet was: the pleaſaunce was 
certainly a ſpecies of lawn or gauze, and 


he ſpeaks of kerchiefs of plea/aunce flriped 
with gold. 
** Charads in Holinſhed ; probably 


for characters. 


++ Negroes, 
++ The ownde, ſays Holinſhed, 7s a 


wworke waving wp and downe; vol. III. 


p. 860. 
halfe 
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halfe of riche cloth of golde ; having cappes upon their headdes, of 
ruſſet ſatin, embroudered with works of fine golde bullion.” —The 
caſtle was ſtormed, and, aftet a vigorous reſiſtance, carried by the 
reiterated efforts of thefe intrepid warriors ; who, having obtained 
acceſs to the ladies, brought them down into the hall, where they 
danced together a conſiderable time, and then departed “. 

We may form ſome conception of the expenſiveneſs of theſe exhi- 
bitions from the following curious circumftance, which happened at 
one of them. A pageant was made in honour of the queen, when ſhe 
firft appeared in public after the birth of prince Henry T. In this 
pageant, great ſplendor was difplayed ; the king and his companions 
were ſuperbly habited, and their dreſſes adorned with letters and 
other devices of gold. After the dancing was done, the maſkers per- 
mitted the company near them to take the ornaments from their gar- 
ments, in token of liberality; which, fays Hall, „the common 

ople, perceyvyng, ranne to the kyng, and ſtripped hym into hys 

oſen and doublet, and all hys companions likewiſe.” The ladies 
were alſo ſpoiled; and, if the king's guard had not ſuddenly inter- 
fered, and put the people back, it is thought that more miſchief 
would have enſued: rhe King, however, was not offended, but ſuf- 
fered the outrage with much good humour; and the affair was ter- 
minated without any evil conſequence. Our author aſſures us, that 
one perſon only, a ſhipman of London, got poſſeſſion of as many of 
the letters as were fold for three pounds thirteen ſhillings and eight- 
petice ; which proves how valuable the garments muſt have been in 
their original ſtate. 4. | 

The eatlieft repreſentations of maſking habits, that I have met with, 
occur in two beautiful tranſcripts of Froiffart's Chronicle: they ap- 
pear to be coeval with each other; and, certainly, both of them be- 
_ to. the fifteenth century. I have. appropriated the hundred' 
and fixteenth plate to this fubject; and the three figures, there 
given, will he beft explained, by relating the hiſtory to which they 
properly refer. — Among the various paſtimes contrived for the amuſe- 
ment of Charles the Sixth of France, on his recovering from a 
mental derangement, maſquerades, or mummeries, may certainly be 
included; and an exhibition of this kind was preſented at the mar- 


* Hall's Union, in the Life of Hen- & d'une demoiſells de la royne, & tous 
ry VIII. deux eftoient de hoſtel du roy & de la 
+ February 13, A. D. 1510. royne, Cronique de Jehan Froiflart, 
1 Hall's Union, Hen. VIII. p. 17. vol. IV. chap. 52. | | 
& Ung jeune cheyalier de Vermandois, | 


King,” 
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King,” ſays Froiſſart, “ cauſed fix coats to be made of linen cloth, 
which were covered with pitch, for the purpoſe of attaching to the 
cloth a ſufficient quantity of fine flax, in form and colour reſembling 
human hair.” Theſe coats were privately prepared in a chamber be- 
longing to the palace. The king and five of his courtiers retired 
from the company, and, having undrefled themſelves to their ſhirts, 
were pgs the linen coats, which were made to fit them very 
exactly; and, when the apertures neceſſary for the putting of them on 
were cloſely ſewed up *, „they appeared,” ſays the hiſtorian, ** like 
ſavage men , covered with hair from the head to the foot ;” and they 
were ſo perfectly diſguiſed, that no one in the aſſembly could poſ- 
ſibly know them; five of them were faſtened the one to the other ; and 
the ſixth, which was the king, marched in the front, and led them to 
the dance. The ſtrangeneſs of the fight ſoon brought a crowd about 
them ; and the duke of Orleans, who came into the hall at the ſame 
time, being determined to ſatisfy his curiofity reſpecting their per- 
ſons, inadvertently held a torch ſo cloſe to the dreſs of one of them, 
that it took fire, and the flames inſtantly communicated to the coats 
of the other four; and the combuſtible quality of their habits & ren- 
dered it impoſſible for the fire to be eaſily exſtinguiſhed, ſo that they 
were burnt in a terrible manner : two of them died upon the ſpot ; 
two more were carried to their own apartments, where they expired, 
in the courſe of two days, in dreadful agonies ; the fifth eſcaped with 
life ||, though much burnt, by detaching himſelf from his comrades, 
and running into the butler's office I, which was near the hall, and 
plunging himſelf into a large copper veſſel“ * full of water, uſed by the 
domeſtics for waſhing the cups and diſhes. The King was fortunately 
at a diſtance when the calamity happened, talking to the ducheſs 
of Berry, who, ſeeing the danger he was 1n, threw the train of her 
robe over him, and prevented any communication of the flames from 
his unfortunate companions, which might otherwiſe have taken place 
during the confuſion neceſſarily occaſioned by an accident ſo ſudden 
and ſo dreadful in its effect f. On the plate juſt referred to, the 


* Ft ilz furent dedans conſux et joindts, 
&c. 

+ Hommes ſauvages, The old tranſla- 
tion, by lord Berkley, runs thus: They 
feemed like wwyld ode houſes, full of here, fro 
the toppe of the heed to the ſowle of the foote. 

t Cing. tous attaches lung a lautre, et le 
roy tout devant, qui les menoit a la dance, 

Le poix en quoi le lin eftoit attache a la 
toille, et les chemiſes etoient ſeiches & de- 
lic., &c. 


The two who died on the ſpot were, 
Charles de Poiftiers and the /n to the 
comte de Valentinois; the other two were, 
the comte de Jouy, and Jain de Foix; 
and the one who eſcaped was the Seigneur 
de Nantloillet. 

¶ La bouteillerie. 

* ng cuvier. 

This calamitous accident happened 
in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Charles the Sixth, or A. D. 1392. 
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Reader will find two of theſe ſavage men; and both of them are ſup- 
poſed to be ſuffering from the flames, which the illumir:.or could 
not otherwiſe repreſent than by long ſtreaks of vermillion, and they are 
omitted in the engraving. The middle figure upon the ſame plate 
is one of the domeſtics attending upon the occaſion; and the profile 
of his maſk is given in the circle at the bottom. 

In the laſt year of the reign of Edward the Third *, and on “ the: 
Sunday after Candlemas-Day, one hundred and thirty citizens of 
London, diſguiſed and well horſed, in a mummery +, with the 
ſound of trumpets, ſackbuts, cornets, ſhawns, and other muſical in- 
ſtruments, and innumerable torches of wax, rode from Newgate, 
through the Cheap, over the. bridge, through Southwark, and ſo to 
Kennington beſide Lambeth, where the young prince, afterwards 
Richard the Second, remained with his mother. —In the firſt rank 
rode forty- eight, habited like eſquires,. two and two: they were 
clothed in red coats and gowns of ſay, or ſandal, with comely viſors 
on their faces : they were followed by forty-eight like knights, clad 
in the ſame coloured garments; then ſucceeded a ſingle perſonage, 
arrayed like an emperor; and after him, at fome diſtance, another, 
attired like a pope ; who was followed by twenty-four cardinals ; and, 
after them the rear was cloſed by eight or ten others, with black un- 
handſome viſors, ſuppoſed to have been legates: from ſome foreign. 
potentates. When the proceſſion entered the manor of Kennington, 
the maſkers alighted from their horſes, and entered the hall on foot ; 
when the prince, his mother, the duke of Lancaſter his uncle, the 
earls of Cambridge, Hertford, Warwick, and, Suffolk, with divers 
other lords, came into, the hall, and were ſaluted by the mummers. 
They then caſt a pair of dice upon the table, inviting the prince and 
his company to play; which being accepted, they ſo caſt the dice, 
that the prince and his company. were conſtantly the winners. By 
this means, they, preſented to the prince a bowl of gold and a cup 
of gold, and a ring of gold to the princeſs; and to the nobility at- 
tending they preſented, in like manner, a ring of gold. After 
which, they were feaſted; and, the muſic being commanded to play, 
the prince and: the lords danced with the mummers; and, after the 
dance, the mummers were again invited o drink; and then they 
took their leave, departing as they came .“ 

Maſkings were very frequently made in the houſes of perſons of 
opulence on joyful occaſions, ſuch as marriages, chriſtenings, the 
celebration of birth-days, and the like; but they ſeem, in few in- 
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* A.D. 1377. + Which was alſo a ſpecies of maſquerade. 
4 Stow's Survey of London, page 79. 
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ſtances, to have been extended beyond the mummeries juſt men- 
rioned, and conſiſted principally in the proceſſion of different cha- 
racters, who paſſed in rotation before the gueſts ; and, one or more of 
them having ſaid ſomewhat in honour of the folemnity,. they departed 
as they came. 

The form and ornaments appropriated to the dreſſes uſed in theſe 
maſkings depended upon the mere whim and caprice of the charac- 
ters concerned, without having any eſtabliſhed ſtandard by which 
they might be regulated. It would be therefore abſurd to attempt the 
inveſtigation of either, even if the materials for ſuch a purpoſe were 
as extenſive as, in reality, they are deficient. Maſquerades are very 
rarely repreſented in the paintings prior to the laſt century ; and, 
when they are, they convey no favourable idea of the taſte of the 
times. | 

Stow, ſpeaking of the“ ſports and paſtimes” ufually practiſed in 
England at the feſtival of Chriſtmas, gives us the following informa- 
tion: “ In the King's court, wherever he chanced to reſide at that 
time, there was appointed a lord of Miſrule, or maſter of merry diſ- 
ports; the ſame merry fellow alſo made his appearance at the houſes 
of every nobleman and perſon of diſtinction; and, among the reſt, 


the Miſrule, ever contending, without quarrel or offence, who ſhould 
make the rareſt paſtimes to delight the beholders. This pageant po- 
tentate began his rule at All-hallon eve, and continued the fame till 


country places the lord of the Miſrule was elected in a different 
manner; his reign was ſhorter ; and the time of his election appears, 
from the following curious extract, to have been at a more genial 
ſeaſon of the year than at London. This author + thought very dif- 


them with much aſperity; and perhaps the Reader will think, with 
me, that he 1s perfectly juſtified, if the pageantry really was conducted 
with that total want of decorum which ſeems to have been the foun- 

dation of his complaint. Sunday was, ſurely, an improper day for 
_ ſuch gambols, and the church, or church-yard, for their exhibition! 
— Firſt of all,” ſays he, “the wilde heads of the pariſh,. flocking: 
together, chuſe them a grand captaine of miſchiefe, whom they in- 
"noble with the title of the Lord of the Miſrule ;. and him they crowne 
with great ſolemnity, and adopt for their king. This king, anoynted, 


* Survey of London, p. 79. largely quoted in the preceding chapter. 
+ Philip Stubs ; from whom I haye ſo See page 260. 


chuſeth: 


the lord mayor and the ſheriffs had ſeverally of them their lord of 


the morrow after the feaſt of the Purification: in all which ſpace, 
there were fine and ſubtill diſguifings, maſks, and mummeries *.“ In 


ferently from Stow reſpecting theſe kind of amuſements: he condemns: 
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.chuſeth foorth twenty, or forty, threeſcore, or a hundred, luſtie 
guttes, like to himſelfe, to wait upon his lordly majeſty, and ta 
guarde his noble perſon. Then, every one of theſe men he inveſteth 
with his liveries, of green, yellow, or ſome other light wanton co- 
lour. And, as though they were not gaudy ynough, they bedecke 
themſelves with ſcarffes, ribbons, and laces, hang all over with 
golde ringes, pretious ſtones, and other jewels: this done, they 
tie about either leg twenty or forty bells, with rich handker- 
chiefs in their hands, and ſometimes laide acroſſe over their ſhoulders 
and necks, borrowed for the moſt part of their pretie Mopſies and 
loving Beſſies. Thus, all thinges ſet in order, they have their hob: 
by- horſes, their dragons, and other antiques, with their pipers and 
thundering drummers, to ſtrike up the devil's dance withal. Then 
march this heathen company towards the church, their pipers piping, 
their drummers thundering, their ſtumpes dauncing, their bells 
jyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering about their heades like madde- 
men, their hobby-horſes and other monſters ſkirmiſhing amongſt 
the throng; and in this ſorte they goe to the church, though the mi- 
niſter be at prayer, or preaching—dauncing and finging with ſuch a 
confuſed noiſe, that no man can heare his own voyce. Then, after 
this, aboute the church they goe againe and againe, and fo forth into 
the church-yard, where they have commonly their ſommer-halls, 
their bowers, arbours, and banquetting-houſes ſet up, wherein they 
feaſt, banquet, and daunce, all that day, and, paradventure, all 
that night. And thus theſe terreſtriall furies ſpend the Sabbath 
day. Then, for the further innobling of this honourable lord, they 
have alſo certain papers, wherein is painted ſome babblerie * or other 
of imagery worke ; and theſe they call my Lord of Miſrule's badges, 
or cognizances : theſe they give to every one that will pay money for 
them, to maintain them in their heatheniſh devilrie—and he, who 
will not ſhow himſelf buxome to them, by giving them money, ſhall 
be mocked, and flouted ſhamefully ; yea, and many times carried 
upon a cowlsſtaff, and dived over head and ears in water, or other- 
wiſe moſt horribly abuſed. And ſo affotted are ſome, that they not 
only give them money, but alſo wear their badges and cognizances 
upon their hattes or their cappes openly.—Another ſort of tantaſtical 
fooles there be, who bring the lord of the Miſrule and his accom- 

lices; ſome bread; ſome good ale, ſome new cheeſe, ſome old 
cheeſe, fome cuſtards, ſome craknels, ſome cakes, ſome flaunes, ſome 
tarts, ſome creame ;” and few of them came empty-handed.—Theſe 


* For babery; that is, ſomething fine and gaudy, fit only to pleaſe * 
Ports 
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ſports correſpond ſo perfectly with the May- games frequently alluded 
to in the dramatical writings of the laſt century, that I cannot well 
define the difference. The ſame author has, in a ſeparate ſection, 
deſcribed the May-games, and the manner of decorating and railing 
of the may-pole; in which we find no mention of the hobby-horſes, 
morrice-dancers, and other performers ; which certainly formed part 
of the motley group. In a comedy entitled the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Peſtle *, Ralph, one of the characters, appears as lord of the 
May, ſaying : ** With gilded ſtaff, and crofled ſcarf, the May lord here 
I ſtand ;” and, after addreſſing the group of citizens who are aſſembled 
round him, he adds: and left aloft your velvet heads and flippin of 
your gowns, with bells on legs, and napkins clean unto your ſhoulders 
tied, with ſcarfs and garters, as you pleaſe ;” &c. and of the hobby horſe 
we have a fuller account in the Vow-Breaker, a tragic-comedy ; where 
Miles, a clowniſh fellow, ſpeaks as follows: Have I practiſed my 
reines, my carreeres, my pranckers, my ambles, my falſe trots, my 
ſmooth ambles, and Canterbury paces ; and ſhall tne mayor put me 
beſide the hobby-horſe ?—l have borrowed the fore-horle bells, his 
plumes and braveries ; nay, had his mane new ſhorn and frizelled.— 
Am I not going to buy ribbons and toys of ſweet Urſula for the, 
Marian; and ſhall I not play the hobby-horſe ?—Let not Joſhua 
know it by any means, he'll keepe more ſtir with the hobby-horlſe, 
than he did with the pipers at Tedbury bull-baiting : provide thou 
the dragon, and let me alone for the hobby-horſe.” And ſome time 
afterwards he ſays :—*<* Alaſs, Sir, I come to borrow a few ribbands, 
bracelets, ear-rings, wyertyers, ſilk girdles, and handkerchiefs for a 
morice I come to furniſh the hobby-horſe.” 


I ſhall here introduce to the Reader a new character; and I think 


that the peculiarity of his dreſs entitles him to a place in this part 
of the work. He is repreſented, as he appeared at four different pe- 
riods, upon the ſeventy- firſt plate. The properties belonging to this 
ſtrange perſonage, in the early times, are little known at preſent; they 
were ſuch, however, as recommended him to the notice of his ſu- 
periors, and rendered his preſence as a ſort of requiſite in the 
louſes of the opulent. Yet certainly, if the illuminators of the 
thirteenth century have done him juſtice, he is an object calcu- 
lated to excite the pity and compaſſion of the ſpectators, rather than 
their merriment. He bears the ſqualid appearance of a wretched 
ideot, wrapped in a blanket which ſcarcely covers his naked- 
neſs, holding in one hand a ftick, with an inflated bladder at- 
tached to it by a cord, which anſwered the purpoſe of a bauble ; 


* By Beaumont and Fletcher, written + Written by William Sampſon, and 
B. D. 1611; firſt publiſhed A. D. 1613. printed A. D. 1636. 
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and thus we ſee him depicted at the bottom of the plate. If 
we view him in his more improved ftate, as we find him at the left 
and right hand upon the ſame plate, where his clothing 1s ſomething 
better, yet his tricks, as we may judge from thoſe ſpecimens, are ſo 
exceedingly barbarous and vulgar, that they would diſgrace the moſt 
deſpicable Jack-pudding that ever exhibited at Bartholomew-fair * 
and even when he was more perfectly equipped in his party-coloured 
coat and hood, and completely decorated with bells +, as the mid- 
dle figure ſhews him to be, his improvements are of ſuch a nature 
as ſeem to add but little to his reſpectability, much leſs qualify him 
as a companion for kings and noblemen. 

In the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, the fool, or, more 
properly, the jeſter, was a man of ſome ability; and, if his charac- 
ter has been ſtrictly drawn by Shakſpeare, and other dramatic writers, 
the entertainment he afforded confifted in witty retorts and ſarcaſtical 


reflections; and his licence ſeems, upon ſuch occaſions, to have been 


very extenſive. Sometimes, however, theſe gentlemen overpaſſed the 
appointed limits, and they were therefore corrected or diſcharged, 
The latter misfortune happened to Archibald Armſtrong, jefter to 
king Charles the Firſt. The wag happened to paſs a ſevere jeſt upon 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which ſo highly offended the ſuper- 
cilious prelate, that he procured an order from the King in council 
for his diſcharge ; which, being ſomewhat curious, is given in the 


margin 4. 
In one inſtance he is biting the tail + © Tt is, this day (March 11, A. D. 


of a dog, and ſeems to place his fingers 1637), ordered by his Majeſty, with the 
upon-his body, as if he were ſtopping the advice of the board, that Archibald Arm- 


, 
if 


2 28 V 
= 


holes of a flute, and probably moved 
them as the animal altered its cry. 'The 
other is riding on a ſtick, with a bell, 
baving a blown bladder attached to it. 

+ J bis figure has a ſtick, ſurmounted 
with a bladder, if I miſtake not, which 
is in lieu of a bauble, which we fre- 
quently ſee repreſenting a fool's head, 
with hood and bells, and a cock's comb 
upon the hood, very handfomely carved. 
William Summers, jeſter to Henry the 
Eighth, was habited “ in @ motley jerkin, 
with motley hoſen.” Hiſtory of Jack of 
Newbury. 


ſtrong, the king's fool, for certain ſcan- 
dalous words of a high nature, ſpoken 
by him againſt the lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury his grace, and proved to be 
uttered by him by two witneſſes, ſhall 
have his coat pulled over his head, and 
be diſcharged the king's ſervice, and ba- 
niſhed the court; for which the Lord 
Chamberlain of the King's houſehold is 
prayed and required to give order to be 
executed.” And immediately the ſame 
was put in execution, Ruſhworth's 


Collections, part IL, vol. I. p. 47. 
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The ſame Subject continued. —Dreſſes peculiar to the Citizens of 
London.—Pilgrimages faſhionable.—The Habit appropriated 
to the Pilgrims. —Sir John Mandevill in his Eaſtern Dreſs. — 
Beards permitted to be worn by the Knights Templars,— The 
Habit of a female Pilgrim. —Black, uſual Colour for Mourn- 
ing—Not always uſed — Mourning Habits deſcribed —Ord:- 
nances for Mourning, according to the Ranks of the Mourn- 
ers. Blue the Emblem of Truth; Green of Inconſtancy.— 
Foreſters“ and Rangers“ Habits —Habits of Diſgrace ; &c. 


"HE citizens of London, excluſive of their official liveries, were 

'_ diſtinguiſhable by various temporary peculiarities in their dreſs, 
which are occaſionally alluded to by different authors, and eſpecially 
by the dramatic writers of the ſeventeenth century. Howe, in his 
continuation of Stow's Annals *, informs us that, many years prior to 
the reign of queen Mary, all the apprentices of London wore blue 
cloaks in ſummer, and, in the winter, gowns of the ſame colour : 


* Page 1039. 
In token, I preſume, of their ſervi- 
e, of which the blew gown was a 
mark. See page 302. Theſe gowns, it 
ſeems, might not be worn by any ſer- 
vant, or others, lower than the calyes of 


the legs, except by ſuch as were paſt 
fixty years of age; but, the length of 
the cloak not being reſtricted, they were 
worn ſo long, that they reached to the 
ſhoes, Howe, as above. 
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„Their breeches and ſtockings,” adds he,“ were uſually made of 
white broad- cloth, that is, round flops, or breeches; and their 
ſtockings ſowed up cloſe thereto, as they were all but of one piece.“ 
They wore flat caps, not only when at home and in their buſineſs, 

ut allo when they went abroad. Flat caps were not confined to the 
young men in their apprenticeſhip : they were worn by the journey- 
nen, and by their maſters. They are condemned as unſcemly by Bul- 
ver *, who wrote in the time of the Commonwealth, and has given 
the form of one of them as it was uſed in his day. Hence it came, 
that the citizens obtained the name of Flat-Caps, and were ſo called, 
in derifion, by the pages of the court. To this Howe adds: When 
the apprentices, or the journeymen, attended upon their maſters and 
nuſtreiles at night, they went before them holding a lanthorn with a 
candle in their hands, and carried a great long club upon their ſhoul- 
ders ; and many well-grown apprentices uſed to wear long daggers, 
in the day-time, at their backs or fides.” 

From the author laſt-mentioned we alſo learn, that, ** about the 
tenth or twelfth year of queen Elizabeth, and for four or five years 
afterwards, all the citizens' wives, 1n general, were conſtrained to 
wear white knit caps of woollen yarn, unleſs their huſbands were of 

ood value in the queen's book, or could prove themſelves to be gen- 
tlemen by deſcent; and then ceaſed the wearing of minever caps, 
otherwiſe called hree-cornered caps, which formerly were the uſual 
wearing of all grave matrons. Theſe minever caps were white, and 
three-ſquare ; and the peaks thereof were full three or four inches 
from the head: but the aldermen's wives, and ſuch-like, made them 
bonnets of velvet after the minever-cap faſhion, but larger, which 
made a great ſhow upon their heads: all which,” adds my author, 
are already quite forgotten \. 

The ruffs worn by the city-ladies appear to have been diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe in general uſage. In the City Match ||, miſtreſs Scruple 
ſays to Suſan Seathrift, 


* In his Artificial Changeling, printed 
A. D. 1653, page 532. 

+ The city flat cap, copied from Bul- 
ver, is given, in the upper circle to the 
left, upon the hundred and thirty-ſeventh 
plate. 

t This explains a paſſage in a tragic 
comedy called“ Fortune by Sea and 
Land,“ written by Tho. Heywood and 
Wm. Rowley, and acted A. D. 1655; 


where one of the characters ſays, “ So 
great a quarell as a brother's life muſt 
not be made a ftreet-brawl ; 'tis not fit 
that every apprentice ſhould, with his 
Hop- club, betwixt us play the Sticklers.— 
Sheath thy ſword ;” &c. 

$ Stow 's Annals, p. 1039, 

|| A comedy by Jaſper Maine, printed 
A. D. 1670, 


6 See 
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See, now, that you have not your wire, 
Nor city ruff on, miſtreſs Sue. How thefe 
Cloths do beguile: in troth, I took you for 
A gentlewoman.” 


In the London Prodigal *, Civit ſays to Frances, a lady to whom 
he was paying his addreſſes: No, Franc; I'll have the go like a 
citizen, in a guarded gown, and a French hood.” This, Delia, her 
ſiſter, thinks will be too fine, and counſels him to let her follow the 
faſhion of his mother. He replies, That is a jeſt indeed; why, 
ſhe went in a fringed gown, a ſingle ruff, and a white coat; and m 
father in a mocado coat, a pair of ſattin ſleeves, and a ſattin back.” 

In another play, entitled Eaſtward Hoe +, Girtred deſcribes the 
city dreſs to her ſiſter, as follows: Do you wear your quoif with a 
London licket, your ſtamen petticoat with two guards; the buffin 
2 with tufftaffitie cap, and the velvet lace.“ She then adds, 
peaking of the finer city ladies: To eat cherries only at an angel 
the pound—good ; to die rich ſcarlet black—prerty; to line a gro- 
gram gown clean throughout with velvet—tolerable ; their pure linen, 
their ſmocks of three pounds a ſmock, are to be born withal ;—but 


for your m_—_— niceries, taffata pipkins, durance petticoats, and 


filver bodkin 
dure it !” 

In the City Madam f, the maid, ſeeing her young miſtreſſes in a 
dreſs below their uſual ftate, exclaims :—** My young ladies in buf- 
fin gowns and green aprons—tare them off; and a French hood too 
now tis out of faſhion—a fool's cap would be better!“ In the ſame 
play, Luke deſcribes the drefs of a rich merchant's wife, in the fpeech 
he makes to the City Madam : 


* — - —Y ou wore 
Sattin on ſolemn days; a chain of gold, 
A velvet hood, rich borders, and ſometimes 
A dainty minever cap; a filver pin 
Headed with a pearl worth. threepence ; and thus far 
Lou were priviledged—no one envied it; 
It being for the citie's honour that 
There ſhould be a diſtinction made between 
The wife of a patrician and a plebeian.“ 


_ * Pabliſhed A. D. 160fj, with Shak- Jonſon, and John Marſton, printed A. P. 
ſpeare's name. | 1605. 
+ + A comedy by G. Chapman, Ben t A comedy by Phil. Maſſinger, 
| printed A. D. 1659. 
4 M He 


od's my life, as I thall be a lady, I cannot en- 
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He then proceeds to cenſure, in ſevere terms, the ſtate ſhe aſſumed 
after her huſband was knighted ; but this part of his ſpeech 1s given 
in a preceding chapter *. 

Shoes with cork heels, though certainly not peculiar to the city la- 
dies, appear to have been in common uſage among them; and are a 
ſubject for wit, not unfrequently adopted by the dramatic writers: I 
ſhall content myſelf, however, with a fingle ſpecimen. In a comedy 
called the Fleire +, a lady enquires, why ** the citizens' weare all 
corkes in their ſhooes ?” and receives the following ſarcaſtical anſwer : 
«Tis, Madam, to keepe up the cuſtoms of the citie, only to be 
light-heeled.” | 

In the Ladie Alimonie , we find the following ſtage- direction: 
«© Enter conſtable and watch within rug gowns, with bills and dark 
lanthorns.” 

In the firſt part of king Edward the Fourth , Hobs the tanner en- 
quires, Who is he in the long beard and the red petticoat ? I 
miſdoubt Ned, that is the king ; I know it by lord What-ye-call's 
players.” The King replies: How by them, tanner ?” Hobbs an- 
ſwers: „Ever when they play an enterloute, or a commoditie, at 
Tamworth, the king alwaies is in a long beard and a red gowne like 
him.” The King returns anſwer : Na, tanner; this is not the 
king ; this man 1s the lord-mayor of London.” 

It ſeems to have been almoſt as faſhionable, in the days of Chau- 
cer, to make occaſional viſits to the tomb of ſome favourite ſaint; as 
it now is to frequent the different watering-places. The Poet calls 
his journey to Canterbury a pilgrimage ; but, ſurely, his deſcription 
of this journey little juſtifies the appellation ; and the generality of the 
ſtories introduced by the pious fraternity have. not even a diſtant re- 
ference to religion ; on the contrary, ſeveral of them are deficient in 
morality, and ſome few outrageous to common decency. It was 
evidently his intention to hold up theſe idle vagrancies to ri- 
dicule. 

Particular habits were appropriated to theſe occaſions : it is, in- 
deed, certain, that they were not abſolutely neceflary ; but few, I 
preſume, who were actuated by real principles of religion, appeared 
without them. Such pilgrims abftained from all ſecular vanities, 
travelled barefooted, clothed in garments of the coarſeſt cloth, and 
ſubſiſted upon the charitable contributions of thoſe they met with on 


* See page 290. 9 An hiſftorical play by T. Heywood ; 
+ A comedy by Ed. Sharpman, printed there is no date to the firft edition; but 
A.D. 1615. to the fourth is affixed A. D. 1626. 


Anon; firſt printed A. D. 1560. 


their 
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their journey. The pilgrim's habit, taken from a manuſcript of the 
twelfth century, is given upon the forty-ninth plate &; and, in the 
Romance of the Four Sons of Aymont, which probably is not much 
more modern, one of the heroes, renouncing all ſecular purſuits, 
determines upon a pilgrimage ; and requeſts, for that purpoſe, a coat, 
or tunic, to be made of coarſe cloth ; and a large hat, or hood, and 
a ſtaff headed with iron ; to which his friends, contrary to his wiſhes, 
added ſhoes made with cow's ſkin + ; but could by no means prevail 
upon him to accept of breeches, ſtockings, or a ſhirt, or any other 
ſoft or comfortable garment. ; | | 

In Pierce the Ploughman's Viſions , a perſonage is introduced, 
c apparelled as a pilgrim,” bearing a burden bound about with a broad 
lift upon his back, and a bag and a bowl by his fide ; his cloak was 
marked with croſſes interſperſed with the keys of Rome &; and a 
vernicle in the front. Upon his hat were placed the figns of Sinay, 
and ſhells of Gales ; that it might be known, by theſe tokens, for 
whoſe ſake he had travelled : therefore, being aſked whence he came, 
he replied, ** Ye may ſee, by the ſignes that ſitteth on my cappe ;” 
and added that he had viſited Sinai, the Holy Sepulchte, Bethlem, 
and variety of other places. | 1 9FP | 

The pilgrim's habit, as it was delineated in the fourteenth century, 
is given at the bottom of the hundred and fifth plate: his hat is 
turned up in the front, with an eſcalop-ſhell affixed to it; he 
is bare-footed ; and holds a ſtaff in his left hand. 'This figure, in the 
original painting, is intended for the portraiture of Saint James; and, 
for that reaſon, by way of diſtinction, I preſume, the border of gold 
is added to the ſleeves, and at the bottom of the garment; for, all 
ſuch ornaments were generally conſidered as highly indecorous to the 
profeſſion of a pilgrim. 

I know not whether I can properly call the middle figure upon the 
ſame plate a pilgrim, though the habit ſeems to juſtify ſuch a ſup- 
poſition. It 1s taken from a manuſcript of the fifteenth century, 
containing the travels of Sir John Mandevill, and is deſigned for his 
portrait, exhibited in the dreſs he aſſumed when he travelled through 
the Eaſtern countries. 


* Deſcribed in page 124. Two keys croſſed. 

+ Une cote (which is alſo called houſe) A /udarium, or handkerchief, with 
d'un gros drapet ung large chaperen; et ung Our Saviour's face impreſſed upon it. 
bourgon ferre—et les folers de vaiche. MS, In the printed editions, Helles of 
in the royal library, marked 16 G. II. Calice; probably for Galicia, in Spain; 

For an account of this bock, ſee and the figns of Sinay were relics brought 
the third note, page 289. : thence and from the Holy Land, 
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The figure to the left, upon the ſame plate, is from a manuſcript 
rather more modern than that firſt mentioned, but, I believe, of the 
fame century; it is profeſſedly deſigned for a pilgrim; and belongs 
to a ppem in Engliſh, entitled The Pilgrimage 7 the Soul, tranſlated, 
if I miſtake not, from a work in French, much older, bearing the 
ſame title *. | 

The firſt of the three figures juſt deſcribed appears with a long 
beard ; the latter is cloſe ſhaven; and, from the tonſure upon the 
crown of his head, we find that he was member of ſome religious or- 
der, which may account for his having no beard; for, the wearing 
of beards, being conſidered as a ſecular vanity by the clergy, was 
therefore diſcountenanced by them. The Templars muft be ex- 
cepted, who were permitted to wear long beards: but, this Or- 
der having made themſelves odious upon the continent by their 
evil practices, it was rendered dangerous, at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, for a ſtranger to appear with a 
beard. Peter Auger, valet to Edward the Second, obtained from 
that monarch letters of ſaſe conduct, he being deſirous of viſit- 
ing the holy places abroad as a pilgrim; and, having made a vow 
not to ſhave his beard, was fearful, without ſuch documents, of be- 
ing taken for a Knight Templar, and inſulted +. It was by no 
means uncommon with lay pilgrims to make ſuch a vow, and to ex- 
tend it ſtill farther, to the hair of their head, and their finger-nails ; 
conceiving, I ſuppoſe, that the reſemblance to a ſavage was a poſi- 
tive mark of piety and humbleneſs of mind. 

The habit of a female pilgrim, from a manuſcript-drawing of the 
fifteenth century 2, is given at the bottom of the hundred and thirty- 
third plate. She has a ſtaff, a ſcrip, or pouch, and a hat, which 
hangs at her back by a cordon paſſing over both her ſhoulders. 

Garments of a coarſe quality, and unpleaſant to the wearer, were 
anciently adopted as the ſymbols of grief 9. The mourning-dreſs of 
the modern times conſiſts rather in colour than in the means of mor- 
tification ; and black, with few exceptions, has maintained amon 
us a long and noiverfa] precedency. Chaucer tells us, that Palamon 
appeared at Arcites' funeral, 


In clothes blacke, dropped all with tears 2 


* In the Cottonian Library, marked 1 Harl. lib. marked 62x. 
Tiberius, A. VII. Firſt printed by Cax- See the Introduction, Section V. 
ton. page IXXXVviii. 

+ An. 4 Edw. II. See Dugdale's War- j Koight's Tale. 
wickſhire, p. 704. | 


* 


And 
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And January, in the Merchant's Tale, wiſhes May, after his 
death, 


«© Ever to live a widow in clothes blacke.” 


In the poem of Troylus, by the ſame author, Creſeyde appears 


© In wydowe's habite large, of Samite brown,” 


Which ſeems to juſtify the idea, that black was not the only colour 
uſed for mourning in the time of Chaucer. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved that, in the courſe of a few lines, the Poet ſpeaks again of 
this lady; and expreſsly ſays, 


„ Creſeyde was in widdowe's habite blacke.” 


I do not well know how to account for this ſudden deviation ; nor 
can I pretend to determine how far the authority ought to be taken 
in favour of the Samite brown ;” yet I ſhould think the Poet would 
not have made ſo palpable a miſtake as this muſt be, if he had no 
cauſe to juſtify the uſage of theſe words. In the ſame poem, he makes 
Creſſeyde ſay to Troylus, when ſhe is obliged to leave Troy “, that, 
for his ſake, her garments in future ſhould all of them be black, in 
token of her being like one dead to the world, becauſe ſhe was ſepa- 
rated from him. 

We learn from Froiſſart, that, when the earl of Foix heard that his 
ſon Gaſton was dead, he ſent for his barber, and was cloſe ſhaved ; 
and clothed himſelf and all his houſhold in black garments F. 

The ſame author informs us, that the nobles and other attendants 
upon the funeral of the earl of Flanders had all of them black gowns 4. 
The king, the queen, and, probably, princes and princeſſes of the 
blood royal, were not confined to any particular colour for their 
mourning, though ſometimes they might chooſe to wear black on this 
occaſion, Froiſſart tells us, that the king of Cyprus, when he heard 
of the death of John king of France, clothed himſelf in black mourn- 
ing &: and, at the deceaſe of Sigiſmund, the emperor of the Weſt, 
Henry the Sixth, according to Caxton, cauſed a royal hearſe to be 
erected in Saint Paul's church at London, and attended perſonally at 


* «And, Troylus, my clothes every 'ch one t Tbid, vol. II. 
Shul blacke ben in tokenyng, herte ſfwete, $ © Se veſtit dn deuil de noir ;” which 
That I am as out of this worlde agone.” Lord Berner tranſlates, © he clothed him- 


Troilus, Book IV. e, with the veſture of doloure.” Ibid, 
+ Vol. III. cap viii. vol. I. cap. 221. 
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the evening dirge in his ** eſtate,” ſays the author, ** clad in blew;“ 
and alſo at the maſs on the morning enſuing *. The emperor Maxi- 
milian, with all his train, at his firſt interview with Henry the Eighth, 
were clothed “ in blacke cloth, becauſe the emprice \its wife was 
lately deceſed +.” Henry himſelf wore white for mourning, after he 
had beheaded his ſecond wife, Anna Bullen ; and that unfortunate 
Lady, while queen, uſed yellow garments, by way of mourning, at 
the deceaſe of Catharine, the princeſs dowager 8. | 

The mourning habits of perſons of diſtinction, as they appeared to- 
wards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, are given upon the ninety- 
ninth plate, 

The mourners attendant at the dirges and maſſes while the body lay 
in ſtate, and alſo at the burial, were clothed in long black cloaks, 
with hoods drawn forward over the head, ſo that they concealed the 
face entirely when the wearer turned ſideways. | 

© Black and white ribbons are worn only at burials, but never at 
weddings,” ſays a character in the London Chaunticleres ||; the white, 
I preſume, for women who died in childbed, and for maidensand 
bachelors. | 

In an hiſtorical drama entitled The Death of Robert Earl of Hun- 
tington F, the Earl ſays, as he is dying, 


“ Bring forth a beere, and cover it with grene; 
That on my death- bed I may here fit down. 
At Robert's burial let no blacke be ſeene ; 


Let no hand give for him a mourning gown. 


And being laid out upon the bier after his deceaſe, the manner of 


placing ſuch things by him as he chiefly delighted in while living, 


1s prettily expreſſed : 


% Here lies his primer and his beades, 
His bent bowe and his arrows keene, 
His good ſword, and his holy croſs, 
Now caſt on flowers freſhe and greene.” 


At the cloſe of the fifteenth century, the ſuperfluous uſage of cloth, 
and the vaſt expences incurred at the funerals of the nobility and 


#® Continuation of the Polychronicon, Anon.; printed A. D. x659, but ſaid 


cap. xxi. fol. 413; and 16 Henry VI. to be near a century older. 
+ Hall's Union, in the Life of Henry F Otherwiſe called“ Robin Hood.” 
VIII. fol. 29. By Thomas Heywood, Printed A. D. 
t Ibid. fol. 228, 1010, 


$ Ibid. fol. 227, 
gentry, 
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gentry, occaſioned the following edict, by which their liveries, as 
they were called, were reſtricted to certain quantities, proportionate 
to their rank. It runs thus : 


% Liveries for noblemen and gentlemen at the enterrement of every 
man, accordinge to his eſtate. 


© A Duke to have for his gowne, ſloppe *, and mantell, ſixteen 
ards ; and liveryes for eighteen ſervants. 
&« A Marquis, for his gowne, ſloppe, and mantell, ſixteen yards; 
and liveries for ſixteen ſervants. 


% An Earl, for his gowne, ſloppe, and mantel}, fourteen yards; 
and liveries for twelve ſervants. 


A Viſcounte, for his gowne and mantell, twelve yards; and li- 
veries for ten ſervants. 

A Baron, or Bannerett, being a Knight of the Garter, for his 
gowne and hood, eight yards ; and liveries for eight ſervants. 

«© A Knight, fix yards; and liveries for ſix ſervants. 

An Eſquire for the Body, for himſelf, the ſame as a knight; 
and liveries for three ſervants. 


All other Eſquires and Gentlemen, for their gownes, five yards; 
and liveries for two ſervants. 


An Archbiſhop is to be allowed the ſame as a duke.” 
To which is added— 


« Be it remembered, that none may weare hoods, under the de- 
gree of an Eſquire of the king's Houſhold, but only tippets of a quar- 
ter of a yard in breadth, except in time of need ; and then they may 
weare hoodes . Neither may any weare hoodes with a rol! fleved 
over their heads, or otherwiſe, being of that faſhion, under the de- 


gree of a Baron, or of an Earl's fon and heir; but to wear their hoods 
without rolls.” 


Then follows, 


The ordinance and reformation” of apparell for greate eſtates of 
women for the tyme of mourninge, made by the right high, 
mightie, and excellente princeſſe Margerett, counteſs of Rich- 
mont, daughtere and ſole heir to the noble prince John duke of 
Somerſett, and mother to tlie mightie prince kinge Henrie the 
Seventh, in the eighth yere of his reigne. 


* &« A Hoppe is a mourning caſſocke + Meaning, I preſume, in cold or 


for ladies and gentlewomen, not open wet weather, or in caſe of ſickneſs. 
before ;” thus explained in a MS, Bibl. 
Harl. marked 1776. 
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« Firſte, it is ordeyned that the greateſt eſtates ſhall have theire 
ſurcottes “, wyth a trayne before, and another behynde. and their 
mantells with traynes. Ihe greateſt eſtates to have the longeſt traynes, 
wyth hoodes and tippettes, as ſhall hereafter be ſhewed; and that 
bekes be no more uſed in any manner of wiſe, becaule of the defor- 
mytye of the ſame. 

«The Queen ſhall wear a ſurcoat with a trayne before and behynd ; 
and a playne hoode wythout clockes ; and a tippette at the hoode, lyinge 
a good length upon tſie trayne of the mantell, being in breadth an 
nayle and an inche. And, after that the firſt quarter of the yere 1s 
paſte, 1f it be her pleaſure, to have her mantell lyned ; it muſte be 
wyth blacke ſaten, or double ſarcenet; and, if it be n it muſt 
be with ermyne, furred at her pleaſure. 

The queen's Mother ſhall have her apparel in every thinge 
like unto the queene. 

The kinge's Daughters unmarried, his fiſters, and his aunts, ſhall 
weare all thynges lyke the queene ; excepting onlie, their traynes and 
their tippettes ſhall be ſomewhat ſhorter. 

The queen's Siſter repreſenteth a ducheſs in the time of mourn- 
ing, and muſt have her liverye as a ducheſſe. 

A Duchefle ſhall have a ſurcotte wythe a trayne before and be- 
hynde; and a playne hoode wythout clockes; and a tippette at the 
hoode, in length to the grounde, and in bredth an nayle and half an 
inch. And, after the firſt quarter, the mantell may be lyned, or 
furred ; if it be furred, it muſt be wyth ermyne ; and between very 
powdering, as much ſpace as the length of the ermyne. 

A duke's Daughter ſhall have all things as a counteſle ; that 
15, a ſurcotte with a trayne before and behinde ; a mantell with a 
trayne ; a playne hoode wythout clockes; and a tippette in lengthe 
to the ground, lackinge a quarter of a yarde, and, in bredthe, a 
large nayle . 

A Baroneſſe ſhall weare a ſurcotte without a trayne, and a man- 
tell accordinge; a hoode withoute clockes; a tippette in length 
reaching to the ground, ſavinge a quarter of a yarde, and in bredthe 
the ſcarce nayle. 

* Ancarle's Daughter ſhall weare all things as a baroneſs doth. 

Lords Daughters and knyghtes' Wyves may weare ſurcottes with 


* © A /urcotte is a mourninge garment, + In another MS. Bibl. Harl. 176), 
made like a cloſe or ftrayte bodied gowne, the tippet is © to reach to the ground 
which is worn under the wantell;“ ex- within half a quarter of a yard, and its 
plained from the ſame MS, ; ſee note the breadth to be a large quarter of a nayle;” 
laſt but one. which, I take it, is a miſtake. 


meetlye 
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meetlye traynes; and no mantelles ; their hoodes wythoute clockes ; 
and tippettes in bredthe three quarters of a nayle, and in length 
a yarde and an half, to be pynned upon the arme. 

«© The apparel belonging to the Queen, the kynge's Mother, the 
kynge's Daughters, Duchefles, and Counteſſes, thall be of the tathion 
and largeneſs as they uſed to weare it when they wore becks, ex- 
cept that now the tippettes ſhall be worne in the ſtœad of the becks. 
“ Great eſtates, when they ryde, wearing mantells, may have 
ſhort clokes and hoodes, wyth narrow tippettes to be hound aboute 
their hoodes; and, as ſoone as they come to the courte, to laye 
awaye their hoodes. 

% The queene's chiefe Gentlewoman, and eſquires' Wyres being 
in the houſeholde, may weare all thinges lyke to the lords' daughters; 
and all other the queene's daughters' Gentlewomen in the houiholde 
are to wear ſloppes and cote-hardies, and hoodes wyth clockes, and 
typpets a yard long and an ynche broade ; the tippet to be pinned 
upon the ſyde of the hoode. | 

All Chamberers ſhalle weare hoodes wyth clockes ; and no man- 
ner of tippetts to be found about them. 

And, after the firſt month, none ſhall wear hoods in preſence 
of their betters, excepting when they are at labour, or on horſe- 
back. 


«© Ducheſles and Counteſſes, and all higher eſtates, may be barbed 
above the chin. 
„Every one not being under the degree of a Baroneſſe may weare 
a barbe about the chin ; knyghtes's wyves are to wear the barbe un- 
der their throats, and all other gentlewomen beneath the throat- 
oyll *. 
os.” The gentlewomen belonging to ſuch of the high eſtates as weare 
the barbe above the chin are to have tippettes in length and bredth 
as the queen's gentlewomen have. 
* A Ducheſs may have fixteen yards of cloth for her mantel], ſur- 
cote, flop, hood, and kyrtell;“ —and, in a more modern manulcript, 
ſhe is allowed one barbe, one frontelett, and four kerchiefs ; and 
lyvery for twelve ſervants.” 
The Counteſs is allowed * twelve yards, with one barb, one fron- 
tellet, and two kerchiefs; and lyveries for eight ſervants.” 

* A Baronels the ſame, with lyveries for four ſervants.” 


* Or gullet, the loweſt part of the throat. From a MS. in the Harlejan Li- 
brary, marked 1354, 
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At the funeral of Mary queen of Scotland *, the ladies 
had Parri; heads and barbes;“ and the gentlewomen 5 whyte 
heades . 

A counteſs in her mourning habit is given upon the hundred 
and thirty-fifth plate. The original figure is drawn with a pen by 
ſome herald-painter, and appears to have been executed early in the 
laſt century: the dreſs accords perfectly well with the foregoing 
ordinance for a perſon of her rank; with the addition of a 
cloſe cap under the hood, which 1s called by the artift, who has 
explained every part of the habit, © the Paris bede.“ The barbe 
is the white plaited linen, worn in this inſtance above the chin. 
On the top of the hood, which 1s lined with white, is her coronet; 
the trayne” in the front belonging to the ſurcote, in a reference to 
the above ordinances, is commanded to be narrow, not exceedinge 
the bredthe of eight inches; which,” it is added, ö muſt be truſſed 
up before under the gyrdell, or borne upon the left arme.” In the 
delineation before us, the ** trayne” 1s returned over the girdle; and 
beneath the lower fold of the ſurcoat appears a part of her gown ; the 
garment paſſing on either 1ide over her arms is the mantle, which is 
ſufficiently long to ſpread upon the ground F. 

The little figure kneeling, at the bottom of the ſame plate, re- 
preſents a lady as chief mourner, with her train behind, and her 
tippet appending to the hood, and reaching down her back nearly to 
the ground, agreeable to the orders ſtated _y 

The barbe formed part of the widow's dreſs in the time of Chaucer ; 
for, in the ſecond book of Troylus, Pandarus ſays to Creſey de, who, 
the poet tells us, was ** habited in her widdow's weeds,” 


% Do away your Barbe, and ſhewe your face bare.” 


BLUE, from the tenacity of its colour, has been confidered by 
our ancient poets as an emblem of Truth, and oppoſed to GREEN, 
which, being very liable to change, was ſpecified as a mark of In- 
conſtancy hence, in a ballad attributed to Chaucer ||, on an incon— 
ſtant lady,” the burden runs thus: 


5 Inſtede of bleu, thus may ye were al grene.” 


* Tueſday, Auguſt the firſt, A. D. + MS. in the Harleian Library, 6064. 


1587. $ Ibid. 
+ Or white head-drefſes. — The Paris || Among Stow's Additions toChaucer's 
lead is explained a few lines lower. Works. 


And 
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And Lidgate *, portraying the character of Dalilah, Sampſon's 
miſtreſs, ſays: 


„ Inſtede of blew, which ſtedfaſte is and clene, 
She wered colours of many a dyverſe grene.” 


The ſame idea is in part retained to the preſent day in the pro- 
verbial expreſſion, <©* True blue will never ſtain.” 

Foreſters, or rangers, were formerly clothed in green; a cuſtom 
{till exiſting among the higher ranks of people, who uſually give li- 
veries of green to their game-keepers. In Chaucer's time, green was 
a colour uſed for hunting- dreſſes, and worn by perſons of opulence of 
both ſexes; and therefore, he ſays of Theſeus, Hippolyte, and Emely, 
that they were ** yclothen all in grene,” becauſe they had been 
hunting . 

The Lincolnſhire cloth of green ſeems to have been the moſt eſti- 
mable : it is frequently mentioned in our old ballads, and eſpecially 
in thoſe of Robin Hood. 

I ſhall cloſe this chapter with a brief examination of ſuch habits as 
were appropriated to puniſhment and diſgrace.—In caſes of high trea- 
ſon, when the culprit was a man of rank, and had been knighted, it 
was uſual to degrade him from the honours of knighthood previous to 
his execution. 'The ceremonies uſed on this occaſion, early in the 
fourteenth century, are upon record, | 

Sir Andrew Herkley earl of Carliſle, being convicted of high trea- 
ſon, was, ſay our hiſtorians , led to the bar, as an earl, worthily 
apparelled, with his ſword girt about him, hoſed, booted, and 
ſpurred ;” and, after Sir Anthony Lucie, who prefided at his trial, had 
declared his accuſation, he commanded the ſpurs to be hewed from 
his heels, and the ſword, which the king, Edward the Second, had 
given him, to be broken over his head. After this was done, his 
furred tabard, with his arms, and his hood, and his girdle, were 
taken from him. Sir Anthony then ſaid to him, Andrew, now art 
thou no knight, but a falſe knave;' and inſtantly ſentenced him to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor. In the ſame reign, 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter, condemned for high treaſon, was ** firſt 
diſpoyled of his armour, and then clothed in a robe of raye that had 
belonged to his eſquire \.” 


* Tranſlated from Bocace, MS, Harl. ton, &c. in the Life of Edward the Se- 
2251, cond, 
+ The Knight's Tale, | D $ Dunſtable Chronicle, MS, Harl. 
See Holinthed, Stow, Speed, Graf- 24. Th 
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The reverſing of a nobleman's coat of arms was an indelible mark 
of diſgrace; and, for this reaſon, the Londoners, in the fifty-firſt 
year of Edward the Third, among other reproachful actions done in 
deſpite of John duke of Lancaſter, carried his coat of arms through 
the public ſtreets “ reverſed, as though he had been an infamous 
traitor . 

Sir Ralph Gray, according to Hall, in the ſecond year of Edward 
the Fourth, being convicted of treaſon, ** was degraded of the high 
order of knighthode at Dancaſtre, by cuttyng of his gylt ſporres, 
rentyng his cote of armes, and breaking his ſword over his hed,” 
previous to his execution ; but Stow, from what authority I know 
not, aſſures us, that theſe diſgraceful parts of his condemnation were 
remitted ; and at the time he was brought up to receive his ſentence, 
the judge informed him, that, for his treaſon, the king had ordained 
his ſpurs to have been taken off, hard by the heeks, Th the maſter- 
cook, who appeared in the court with his knife, ready to perform 
the office; and that the kings at arms and the heralds, who were 
alſo preſent, ſhould put upon him his own proper coat of arms, 
and afterwards tear it from his body; and fo, continues the judge, 
6 ſhouldeſt thou as well be diſgraced of thy worſhip, nobles, and 
armes, as of thy order of knighthood ; alſo here is another coate of 
thine arms reverſed, the which thou ſhouldeſt have worn on thy body 
going to thy death words.“ He then proceeded to inform him, that, 
for his family's ſake, the King was pleaſed to excuſe this part of his 
puniſhment 4. 

James Tuichet Lord Audley, in the thirtieth year of Henry the 
Seventh, being condemned for high treaſon, was drawn from New- 
gate to Tower-Hill, clad in a coat of his own arms, painted upon 

r, reverſed and torn; and there he was beheaded 8. 

The elder Spencer, when he fell into the hands of the queen's par- 
ty, the twentieth year -of Edward the Second, was treated with the 
utmoſt indignity, and drawn forth, without any trial, in his coat- 
armour, to the common gallows; and there hanged. His ſon they 
ſet upon a lewde jade,” ſays Grafton; and put upon him a tabard, 
ſuch as traitors and thieves were wont to wear at the time of puniſh- 
ment ||. 

In the eighth year of Edward the Fourth, according 'to Stow, all 
jurors and witneſſes, who, for favor or reward, ſwore falſely, were 


Speed ſays, open market ; Chron. 3 Hall's Union, p. 191, in Vit. 
p. 808 Edw. IV. Stowe's Annals, ibid. 
+ Holinſhed, vol. JII. fol. 999. $ Stow, An. b. 479. 
| Grafton's Chronicle, p. 213, 
adjudged 
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adjudged to ride from Newgate to the pillory in Cornhill with mitres. 
of paper on their heads; and, after having ſuffered the puniſhment 
of the pillory, were conducted back in like manner to Newgate &. 

Edward the Third, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, or- 
dained, that no known proſtitute ſhould wear any hood, but ſuch a 
one as was rayed, or ſtriped, with divers colours; nor any trimmings. 
of fur; but garments reverſed, or turned the wrong fide outwards ; 
and William Hamten, mayor of London in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, put this law in execution; and, fays. 
Fabian, ** corrected ſeverely the bawdes and ſtrumpettes, and cauſed 
them to be lade aboute the city with raye hoddes upon their heddes; 
notwithſtanding he —_— have taken forty pounds of ready money, 
whych was offered, to have one ſpared from judgment +.” 

fo the firſt year of Richard rhe 'lhird, Jane Shore did penance as 
a common proſtitute, walking before the croſs, on a Sunday, at pro- 
ceſſion, with a taper lighted in her hand, barefooted, and having only 
her kirtle upon her back 4. 


* Annals, fol. 421. t Speed's Chronicle, p. 704. See Hall, 
+ Fabian's Chronicle, A. D. 1472, Holinſhed, Stow, &. ſub an, 1483. 
fol. 221. | 
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V 


A General View of the ſeparate Parts of Dreſs appropriated ts 
the Men during the Engliſh Ara.—The Shirt; its Names, 
and the Materials with which it was made. Nec# Ruffs.— 
Shirt Bands.—Cravats, and other Ornaments. Sleeping With- 
out Shirts —Night and Chriſtening Shirts, —Breeches of 
Linen anciently worn.—Hoſe ſubſtituted for Breeches, Stock- 
ings, and Shoes — The Sloppes of Chaucer not Breeches.— 
General Deſcription of the Breeches,—The Stockings. —The 
Shoes, and the Boots. The Garments ſubſtituted for the Tu- 
nic and the Super-tunic.— The Kirtle.—The Court- pie. The 
Sequannie.—T he Houppeland.—T he Chopa, and the Pellard.— 
The Doublet.—T he Waiſtcoat.—The Facket.—The Paltock.— 
Coa's of various Kinds.—Gowns of ſeveral Sorts. —Mantles, 
or Cloaks.—T he Partelet.—The Placard.— The Mauteline.— 
The Hucca.—The Houfia.—The Pilche ; &c. 


HE uſeful parts of the dreſs were never many; in form it is 
true, they have varied conſiderably from their ancient ſimpli- 

city ; but yet we may trace them, without any great diminution or 
addition, from the commencement of the eighth century to the preſent 
day. The ſhirt, the breeches, the ſtockings, / and the ſhoes, though 
modernized in the appellations, are ſtill retained ; and the purpoſe of 
the tunic, the ſuper-tunic, and the mantle, 1s fully anſwered by the 
waiſtcoat, the coat, and the great ccat ; and moſt of the intermediate 
changes have conſiſted rather in faſhion and ornament of theſe gar- 
ments, 
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ments, than in the introduction of new ones whoſe uſe had not been 
previouſly ſupplied. | 
The continual fluctuation of the fathions, and the infinity of de- 
nominations to diſtinguiſh them, occaſions no {mall degree of con— 
fuſion, and frequently ſets inveſtigation at defiance, eſpecially where 
mere denominations occur, without any enlargement or explanation ; 
and this 1s too often the caſe ; for, an author, well knowing that the 
terms he uſed were clearly underſtood by thoſe to whom he addreſſed 
himſelf at the moment, was contented with them, and rarely added 
any illuſtration, probably, becauſe he conſidered it as altogether ſuper- 
fluous. In attempting to apply theſe unqualified terms to the gar- 
ments to which they originally belonged, many miſtakes, I fear, will 
occur in the courſe of the enſuing chapters. I have only to hope, 
that they will be regarded with that degree of candour which the em- 
barraſſment of the ſubje& may be juſtly ſaid to require. 

The SHIRT. The high antiquity of this garment has been proved 
already; and alſo, that it was uſed in England, at a very early pe- 
riod *. The French appellation chemiſe, derived, I preſume, from 
the Latin camiſia +, is indiſcriminately applied to the inner garments 
of both ſexes; and with us, in former days, the word ſhirt admitted 
of the like double fignification F, notwithſtanding we had at the ſame 
time another denomination to diſtinguiſh this part of the ladies 
dreſs from that appropriated to the men. 

The ſhirts appertaining to perſons of opulence were compoſed of 
ſuch materials as were ſoft and delicate. 'The metrical romances and 
early ballads mention ſhirts of filk || ; but ſuch finery does not appear 
to have been common; and, indeed, I believe there will be, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, few exceptions found to the general uſage of 


hnen. 


* See pages 4 and 33. 

+ The Latin authors had a variety of 
other names for this garment; ſuch as, 
interula, ſubucula, and ſuperaria; to which 
we may add the following : ſubtegmen, 
roba lingia, and eſophorium ; which all 
appear to have been veſtments of the 
ſhirt kind: the word interula, indeed, 
ſometimes fignifies the long tunic, and 
ſeems particularly to have been uſed in 
that ſenſe by Orderic. Vitalis, where he 
tells us that the interulæ of the Anglo- 
| Normans were ſo long, that they trailed 
upon the ground ; which can hardly be 


applied to the ſhirt. See page 93 of the 
preſent work. 

t Thus Gower, ſpeaking of a noble- 
man with his lady pleading for mercy 
before an angered ſovereign, ſays, they 
ſtood “ alle naked but their /rirtes on." 
Confeſſio Amantis, MS. Harl. 7184. 

$ © Whit was her oct. Chaucer, 
Miller's Tale. 

|| Child Waters © did on his erte of 


Alte.“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. III. 


p. 61.—*< They caſte on hym a /herte of 


felk.” Ly Beaus deſconus, MS. Cott. Lib. 


marked Caligula, A. 2. 
From 
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From the ſame authority we learn, that ſhirts were made with cloth 
of Reynes “, which was a delicate ſpecies of linen fabricated at Rennes, 
a city of Brittany, and with cloth of lake . To theſe an author + 
of the ſixteenth century adds cambric and lawn: but the linen mo 
commonly uſed for this purpoſe in England, and that by every claf; 
of people who could afford the purchaſe, was manufactured in Bra- 
bant, Holland, and Zealand, and paſſed under the general denomina- 
tion of Holland cloth. It is, indeed, certain that linen was produced 
from the Engliſh looms as early as the thirteenth century, but it was 
of a rough and ordinary kind, adapted rather to the external than the 
internal part of the clothing; neither was it made in any great quan- 
tities ; for, dowlas and lockeram, which were coarſe linens, and chief] 
expended among the lower claſſes of the people, were imported from 
Brittany ; and the conſumption of theſe cloths appears to have been 
very conſiderable 8. 

Shirts of flannel and coarſe woollen cloths were frequently worn 
by the ruſtics and labourers, and occafionally by perſons of rank; as 
well as ſhirts of ſackcloth, horſe-hair, and other rigid fabrications ; 


but this was done by way of mortification and penance, || 


The ſhirt, in the time of the Saxons and of the Normans, did not 
for man oſtenſible part of their dreſs ; and, if any portion of it might 
occaſionally have appeared above the collar of the tunic, it would 
have been hid by the intervention of the mantle. In the latter ages, 
however, when the tunics were metamorphoſed into doublets and 
waiſtcoats, they were made more open at the neck and upon the 
boſom, and the ſhirt-collars were diſplayed, enriched with needle- 
work for that purpoſe J. In the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, the 
doublets were cut and flaſhed, and nearly disjointed at the elbows, in 
order to ſhew the fineneſs and whiteneſs of the ſhirts; in the ſuc- 
ceeding century- they were greatly ſhortened, that a large portion of 
the ſame might appear between them. and the ligatures of the 
breeches. 

Small ſhirts are mentioned by Chaucer as luxuries, and the wearing 


* %, have a /bert of Reynes with ſleeves + Philip Stubs. —Sec page 261 of this 
peneaunt.” Old Myſtery of Mary Mag- work. 
dalen, written A. D. 1512.—< Your $ Ibid. pp: 109, 110. 


fſkynne that was wrapped in terte: of [| Ibid. page 33. 
Raynes.” Skelton's Morality called Mag» Come near with your-ſhirtes bor - 
nificence, written about the ſame time. dered and dyfplaid 
4 Rhyme of Sir Thopas, Chaucer, In forme of ſurplois,” &. 
See page 133 of this wark.. Barkley's Ship of. Fooles, printed A. D. 
1509, 


of 
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of them is condemned by the Parſon in the Canterbury Tales: Where 
ben than,” ſays he, the gay robes, the ſoft ſhetes, and the ſmal 
ſhertes * ?“ but, unleſs by the adjective /ma/l the poet meant /in, or 
| delicately fine, I cannot comprehend the reaſon why theſe ſhirts in par - 
ticular ſhould be thought deſerving of eccletiaſtical cenſure. 

Shirts embroidered with filk and gold and filver thread, and orna- 
mented with cut-work borders, or edgings of gold, and other coft' 
decorations, are frequently ſpoken of in the writings of the fixteenti 
and ſeventeenth centuries, and eſpecially by the early dramatic au- 
thors. In an inventory of the apparel belonging to Henry the Eighth, 
remaining in the old jewel-houle at Weſtminſter Þ, mention is made 
of borders of golde for ſhertes;“ alſo “ ſhirtes wrought with black 
ſilk;“ and “ ſhirtes trimmed with black and white ilk.” In the 
twenty-fourth year of that monarch's reign, a law was eſtabliſhed by 
parliament, prohibiting every perſon below the dignity of a knight to 
wear ** pinched ſhirts F, or pinched partelets of linen cloth, or plain 
ſhirts garniſhed with filk, or gold, or filveryh.” In one of Jonſon's 
plays, ** cut-work ſmocks and ſhirts” are ſpecified among the extrava- 
gances at that time exiſting ||. 

Shirt bands were originally connected with the neck ruffs J; and 
both of them may be properly enough conſidered as appendages to 
the ſhirt, though it does not appear that either of them were actuall 
attached to it: it is certain, that both were introduced ſoon after the 
fourteenth century **; yet I do not recollect that they are particu- 
lariſed or cenſured by any writers previous to the reign of queen El: - 
zabeth, when the ruffs came into general uſage. Towards the cloſe 
of the ſixteenth century, it is ſaid that double ruffs were firſt in- 
vented . To theſe ſucceeded the 7rev/e, or, as Johnſon humorouſly 
calls it, “ the three-pil'd ruff 4. At the end of the reign of James 
the Firſt the ruffs went out of faſhion ; arid the ſhirt bands, which 
had been nearly laid aſide, were ſubſtituted for them. Some of theſe 
bands were raited and ſupported by wires, and others again fell upon 


* The Parſon's Tale, or rather Ser- 
mon, Part I. ſect. 3. 

+ MS. Harl. lib. 1419. 

t That is, I preſume, plaited, as the 
ſleeves of the ſhirts are wont to be in the 
preſent day; and anſwers to the Latin 
expreflion camifia rugi: plena. See Du 
Cange, in voce Bombarx. 

$ See page 229. | 

The Devil is an Aſs,“ ated A. D. 
1616. See more on this ſubject, page 
261 of this work. 


ln the inventory of apparel belong- 
ing to Henry VIII. quoted above, we 
find “ 4 ſherte-bands of filver with ruſſes 
to the ſame, whereof one is perled with 
golde.” 

* See plates LXXIII. LXXV. 
LXXVII. LXXVIII. LXXIX. and 
LXXXVII. 

++ According to Randal Holme, the 
Cheſter Herald ; MS. Harl. 2014. 

tt © Every Man out of his Humour,“ 
acted 1599. 
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the-ſhoulders; and theſe were called falling bands : they were uſuall 
faſtened about the neck with laces, or band- ſtrings, tied with a bow 
in front; and frequently the ends of theſe ligatures were ornamented 
with large taſſels, and were then called ſnake-bone band-ftrings *, A 
fop, in a comedy by Jonſon, called Every Man out of his Humour, 
{peaks of an Italian cut-work band ornamented with pearls, that coſt 
him three pounds at the exchange ; the bands and ruffs were alſo or- 
namented with flowers and imagery of various kinds, wrought with the 
needle from patterns drawn by perſons who made a profeſſion of ſuch 
buſineſs F. Sometimes they were edged with fine lace, and eſpecially 
in the early time of Charles the Second. That monarch himſelf ap- 
peared in a falling band, the one half of fine cambric, and the other half 
of rich point-lace $. In the latter end of his reign, the cravat, or neck- 
cloth, was introduced; and, being worn by him and by the cour- 
tiers, it became exceedingly faſhionable, and, in a ſhort time, en- 
tirely ſuperſeded the ſhirt-bands, the only veſtige of which ornament 
now remaining, is in the collars of children's ſhirts, made wide, and 
turned back over their coats upon their ſhoulders. 'Theſe kinds of 
collars, indeed, were worn by the inferior clafſes of people, who could 
not afford to purchaſe the ruffs and fhirt bands, even while the 
were in faſhion. In an old play called George-a-Green |},” a ſervant, 
ſpeaking of his ſweetheart, ſays, She gave me a fhirt-collar wrought 
over with no counterfeit ſtuff, but better than gold, for, it was right 
Coventrie blue.“ | 

The ornament adjoined to the wriſtband of the ſhirt, and known 
in the modern times by the denomination of ryffie, was originally 
called the hand-ruff, and formed an appendage to the ſleeves of the 
coats and doublets. In the inventory of apparel belonging to Henry 
the Eighth, above referred to, there is ſpecified ** a ruffe of a ſleeve ;” 
and, in another part of it, one payer of ſleves, paſſed over the 
arme with gold and ſilver, quilted with blacke filk, and ruffed at the 
hande with ftrawbery leaves and flowers of golde, embroidered with 
black filke J.“ Phillis, the Fair Maid of the Exchange, in a 
drama ſo named, calling over her wares expoſed to fale, men- 
tions ** ruffes for the hands; addreſſing herſelf to a gentleman. 
who had juſt entered *. Rufffes were added to the ſhirt in the ſe- 


* Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, vol. II. Ibid. | 
page « George-a- Greene, the Pindar of 


22, 
+ And in the Faire Maide of the Ex- Wakefield; anonym. written about 1589. 
change, we read of re well wrought” || Peck's Defiderata, vol. II. p. 22. 
and fine falling bands of Italian cut- J MS. Harl. 1419. 
worte; printed 1625. | ** See the note juſt above. 
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venteenth century; but were not ſo called, that I recolle&, prior 
to the reign of Charles the Second. 

In a former part of this work, I have proved that the Saxons did not 
ſleep without a night-garment ; at leaſt, ſuch of them as could purchaſe 
this comfortable conveniency *. I have alſo obſerved, that in the paint- 
ings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, perſonages of the higheſt 
rank are repreſented in bed entirely naked; and certainly the illumi- 
nators of thoſe times did not, either accidentally or by deſign, falſify 
the prevalent faſhion ; which appears from the concurrent teſtimony 
of the writers coeval with them 4 

* Night-ſhertes” are included in the inventory of apparel belong 
ing to king Henry the Eighth ; and at that period, I apprehend, 
the uſage of night-linen was become very general. Before I quit this 
ſubject, I ſhall juſt notice the information we receive from Howe, in 
his continuatiun of Stow's Annals 1: “ At that time,” ſays he, 
meaning the reign of queen Elizabeth, “ and indeed for many years 
before, it was the cuſtom for godfathers and godmothers to give, at 
the baptiſm of children, chriſtning ſhirts, with little bands and cuffs 
wrought with filk or blue thread; the beſt of them, for chief perſo- 
nages, were edged with a ſmall lace of black filk and gold, the 
higheſt price of which, for great men's children, as ſeldom above 
a noble; and of the common ſort, two, three, four, or five, ſhil- 
lings a-piece.” But in his time, that 1s, about the middle of the laſt 
century, they had,” he tells us, “left of the donation of ſuch 
ſhirts, and gave ſpoons, cups, and the like, in their ſtead.” 

The BREECHES. There is no ſmall degree of confuſion occurs 
in the definition of this part of the dreſs, owing to the equivocal uſe 
of the word hoſe\, which is often indiſcriminately applied to the 
breeches, and to the ſtockings; that the latter, in ſome cales, ſup- 
plicd the place of both, and of the ſhoes alſo, cannot be denied ; but 
it is equally certain, that the breeches and the ſtockings were much 


* Page 4. As that fhe lay ſtiepyng naked a- Jede. 
1 John Gower, in his“ Confeſſio Aman- MS. Harl. 2257. 
tis, MS. Harl. 7184, puts theſe words And in the old poem of Iſumbraſs, 
into the mouth of a young gallant: his wife and children, eſcaped from the 
% For I my love have under ſonge, palace when on fire, are thus deſcribed : 
Which lyeth here by my fyde naked.” & His wyfe and his chyldren thre 
In another part of the ſame poem he Orte of the fyre were fledde— 
ſays : As naked as they were borne, 
« And when thei were a bedde naked.” Were browghte out of their bedde.” 
So Lidgate, ſpeaking of the queen of 8. Cotton. Caligula, A. 2. 
Candaules, expreſſes himſelf in this t Page 1039. 
manner : In the plural, %u. 
oftener 
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oftener diſtinct parts of the clothing. The herfes of the French will 
admit of the ſame double meaning ; and the Latin word caliga, which 
formerly was expreſſive of a military boot, or buſkin, is uſed by the 
Monkith writers in the like indeterminate manner. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the breeches “, generally 
ſpeaking, were made of linen : perſons of wealth, indeed, might 
ſubſtirute ſome more coſtly materials ; as Sir Tophas, in Chaucer's 
Tale, had ** a ſhirte and breche of clothe of lake;“ they were faſ- 
tened, as they are in the preſent day, round the waiſt; and thence de- 
ſcended nearly half the length of the thighs. The hoſe were uſually 
drawn up over the breeches, and attached to the pourpoint, or dou- 
blet, with ribands, or laces, called po.nts. 

In the eulogium cited by Camden, and probably written towards 
the cloſe of the fourteenth century, it is ſaid, that the commons of 
this country had a garment called a pa/tock, which they faſtened to 
their hoſe, without the uſe of breeches; but the author ſpeaks of this 
faſhion with cenſure, as being perfectly novel ꝙ; and probably it 
was never univerſally adopted, eſpecially by the wealthy; for, the 
linen breeche certainly was conſidered as a part of dreſs eſſential to eaſe 
and indulgence ; and hence, in an old romance, where one of the he- 
roes is reſolved to go on pilgrimage, it is mentioned, as a great in- 
ſtance of mortification, that he refuſed to take with him either Hir: 
or breeches  ; and this kind of, penance ſeems to have been commonly 
adopted by theſe religious devotees 8. | 

The uſage of linen breeches, or drawers, was formerly very general 
in this country: we find them frequently repreſented in the 1llumi- 
nated manuſcripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and the 
corroborating teſtimony of various writers will, I doubt not, ſuffi- 
ciently juſtify the painters. It was cuſtomary ſometimes to ſleep in them, 
as we learn from the romance of Lancelot du Lac; wherein it 
is ſaid of Lyoniaus, that he went to bed, but ** took not of his ſhirt, 
nor his breeches ||.” In another metrical romance quoted by Du 
Cange, there were brought to a young hero, previouſly to his 
being knighted, a ſhirt, breeches, ſtockings of cloth, and 
ſhoes of Monpeller ;” and in an old poem of the ballad kind, 


* Or, perhaps, rather drawers, as I have Nee nie ſa chemiſe, ne ſes braies. 
called them in a preceding chapter. See MS. Royal Lib. 20. D. iv. 
page 157. q © Chemiſes & braies aportent a Renier 
+ See page 254 of this work. - Chauces de pailles, folers de Mon- 
+ Ne chemiſe ne braie. See page 319. peller,” 


$ © In poure cotes for pilgrimage to Girard de Vienne MS. Du Cange, Gloſs, 
rome—no breche betwene ;” Piers Plough- in voce Militare. 
man, ſpeaking of the poverty of the pil- 7 
grims. MS. Harl. 2370. 
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Launfal, the principal character, appears at the beginning in a ſtate 
of poverty, ſaying, „I would have gone to church to day, but 
I have no hoſe nor ſhoes—and my breeches and my ſhirt are not 
clean *. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, it appears, that breeches were 
univerſally worn in this country; for, Henry Caſtyde, deſcribing to 
John Froiſſart, the hiſtorian, the rude manners of the Iriſh, ſpeaks 
of it as a great barbariſm, that they wore no breeches ; ©* Wherefore,” 
ſays the courtier, “ I cauſed breeches of linen cloth to be made for 
the four kings of Ireland, while I was there .“ Froiſſart alſo 
informs us, ** that they were very common upon the Continent at 
the ſame period ;” for, recounting the articles provided for the uſe of 
the French army, raiſed with the intention of invading England, he 
ſays, ** they had hoſe, ſhoes, and breeches F.” Neither were they laid 
aſide at the cloſe of the fifteenth century, when the men wore long 
petticoats, by which they were totally concealed ; for, in a manu- 
{cript of that time, entitled, “the Boke of Curtaſye,” in which is 
included the duty of a chamberlayn, that officer is commanded to 
provide, againſt his maſter's upriſing, ** a clene ſherte and breche, a 

tycotte, a doublette, a long cotte, a ftomacher, hys hoſen, hys 
ſocks, and hys ſchoen,” or ſhoes . | 

The Hanſelynes, or /loppes, of Chaucer, according to the uſual ex- 
planation of his commentators, are a ** /ort of breeches ;” but, if due 
attention be paid to the paſfage as it ſtands in the original, I think 
this definition will not be ſatisfaftory. It runs thus: theſe cutted 
ſloppes, or hanſelynes, that through ther ſhortneſſe cover not the 
ſhameful members of man, to wicked intent; alas! ſome of them 
ſhew the boſſe of ther ſhape.” But it does not appear to be conſiſtent 
with reaſon, that they ſhould wear breeches ſo ſhort as not to cover 
their poſteriors; for, ſuch a garment would be totally uſeleſs. A 
writer coeval with Chaucer, from whom I have already largely quoted, 
makes the fame complaint, but couched in terms ſomewhat different, 
ſaying : The men wered too ſhorte gownes, and ſhewed ther brechis, 
the whiche is ther ſhame ||.” And the author of the Eulogium, who 
probably lived about the ſame time, ſays of the men: they have 
a weed of filk, called a paltock, to which their hoſen are faſtened 


1 

* Fo- day to ehurche Y welde have gon, 
But me fawtede hoſyn and ſclon, 
Clenely breche ard ſcherte.” 

MS. Cotton. Lib. marked Caligula, A. 2. 
+ Froiſſart's Chronicle, vol. IV. 
t Houſeaus, ſouliers et chauſſes, a houſer, 

&c. Ibid, vol. III, chap. 35. 


$ MS. Harl. 2027. This little tract is 
in rhyme; but the principal part of 
Chamberlain's office in proſe may be 
found in the Bote of Kerwynge, printed by 
Wynkin de Worde, A. D. 1513. 

0 See an account of this work, page 
238. | 
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with white latchets “. The paltock, we are told, was a cloſe jacket, 
like a waiſtcoat; and a ſloppe, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
was a caſſock or ſhort garment, worn by the nobility of both ſexes in 
the time of mourning ; hence I conceive, that the Hoppe, the ſhort 
gowne, and the paltock, were all of them expreſſive of the ſame gar- 
ment ; and then it will appear, that the hoſe were faſtened to the 
ſloppe, that they anſwered the purpoſe of the breeches, and that they 
were made to fit the limbs with ſuch exactneſs as was inconſiſtent 
with decency, owing to the ſcantineſs of the ſkirts of the ſloppe ; for, 
the indelicacy is expreſsly attributed to the wraping of the hoſen,” 
which, being ** departed,” as the poet calls it, of two colours, gave 
the appearance of diſeaſe to one half of the unſeemly parts, whoſe 
ſhape was viſible beneath them. 

W hen the hoſe were made to anſwer the double purpoſe of breeches 
and ſtockings, they were uſually fitted very cloſe to the limbs, and 
faſtened, as we obſerved above, to the doublet, with laces called points, 
from their having points, or tags, at the end; which is perfectly 
exemplified by the figure holding a ſtone in each hand, on the hun- 
dred and thirty-ſixth plate; and well explains a witticiſm of Poins in 
the firſt part of Henry the Fourth , where Falſtaff, deſcribing the 
Imaginary combat between him and the men of Kendal-green, ſays, 
« Their points being broken,” meaning the points of their ſwords upon 
his ſhield ; Poins, alluding to the attachment of the hoſe to the dou- 
blet, inſtantly retorts, Down fell their hoſe ;” as the one would be 
the natural conſequence of the other. 

In an inventory of the apparel WT * to king Edward the 
Fourth 5, taken in the twentieth year of his reign, we find “ hoſen 
of cloth of divers colours” eſtimated at thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence the pair, and others again as low as two ſhillings the pair. In 
another part of the ſame inventory, there is a charge for making 
and lining with puke a pair of hoſen, the lining being found by the 
taylor ;” which amounts in the whole to three ſhillings and four pence. 
A yard and a quarter ſeems to have been the full allowance uſually 
made for a pair of hoſe. In the ſucceeding century, we ſhall find the 
ſame quantity expended in the ſtockings only appropriated to the 
hoſe. An author of the laſt century || affures us, that, in the ſecond 
year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, the wearing of traw/es, or 


* See page 254: | $ MS. Harl. 4780. 
+ See the firſt note, page 323. Randall Holmes, of Cheſter ; MS. 
+ An hiftorical play, by William Harl, 2014. | 
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breeches, fitting cloſe to the limbs *, was firſt introduced—revived, 
he ſhould have ſaid ; for, the introduction of ſuch cloſe breeches, as 
we have ſeen above, was of much higher antiquity, and the uſe of 
them was forbidden to ſervants and labourers, by an edict eſtabliſhed 
in the third year of Edward the Fourth. 

In a wardrobe inventory taken at the Tower , in the eighth year of 
Henry the Eighth, doublets are frequently mentioned with hoſe be- 
longing to them. I ſhall ſelect the following entries, which will prove 
how coſtly theſe parts of dreſs muſt have been at that period :>** A 
doblet of yelowe bawdkyn covered with yelowe ſaten, with hoſe to the 
ſame ; a doblet and a payr of hoſe of ruſſet velvet, cutt over all __ 
cloth of gold; a doblet and hoſe of blacke tylſent like byrds' eyes; 
doblet and hoſe of blacke tylſent and purpul velvette, paned and — ; 
a doblet, jaquet, and hoſe of blacke velvette, cut opon cloth of golde 
embrauderede ; a doblet of ruſſet cloth of gold of tiſſew checkered, 
with hoſe to the ſame ; a doblet, hoſe, and jaquet of purpul velyete, 
embroudered and cut opon cloth of golde, and lyned with black ſaten.“ 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe were all of them for the king's uſe. 
Soon after follows: . a doblet of white tilſent, cut opon cloth of gold 
embraudered, with hoſe to the ſame and claſps and anglettes, for ag/ets, 
of golde, delivered to the duke of Buckingham.” In the ſame inventory 
there are repeated entries of certain portions of cloth, generally one 
yard and a quarter, for ** ſtockyng of hoſe,” that 1s, for one pair: a 
ſingle inſtance, however, occurs, where a double quantity of filver 
tilſent with drops was required for that purpoſe. Theſe entries are 
ſomewhat differently worded ; as, „ a yarde and a quarter of grene 
velvete for ſtockes to a payr of hoſe for the kynge's grace ;” the ſame 

quantity © of purpul ſaten, to cover the ſtocks of a payr of hoſe of 
— cloth of golde tiflewe, for the kynge.” Theſe ſtocks are called 
nether ſtocks by Philip Stubs F, and, in both inſtances, anſwer to the 
ſtockings in modern language: therefore, the ftockyng of a payr of 
hoſe” was the adding to them the lower portions appropriated to the 
legs and feet, which ſupplied the place of the preſent ſtockings. 

In the ſame inventory, a yard and a quarter of crimſon latin was 
allowed for a pair of /alking-hoſe for the kynge's grace.” Theſe 
articles, I preſume, were appropriated to hunting and hawking ; 
but in what particulars they differed from the common hoſe, I cannot 
pretend to determine. 


* The top figure with the left arm ele- tainly i is the dreſs of the time he ſpe- 
vated, in the border of the hundred and cities, 
thirty- -ſeyenth plate, is copied from a + MS. Harl. 2284. 
drawing made by Holmes; which cer- See page 264. 


In 
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In a ſecond inventory of apparel belonging to the ſame monarch, 
and taken at the latter end of his reign *, I met with the followin 
entries: On paire of hooſe of crimeſon ſatten embrauded with pirles 
of Denmark gold with threds of Venice gold, bought of the Greeke ; 
one paire of upper ſtockes, meaning, I ſuppole, the hoſe alone, 
without the ſtocking parts annexed to them, of purple ſatten, em- 
brauded all over with pirles of damaſk | goon and damaſk ſilver, the 
gift of Sir Richard Longe  ; a paire of arming booſe of purple and 
white ſatten, formed down with threads of Venice filver }.” 

When the trauſes went out of faſhion, the trunk-boſe were intro- 
duced. Theſe were monſtrous kind of breeches, which, at their firſt 
appearance, covered the greater part of the thighs ; and latterly, they 
extended below the knees; they were ſtuffed out to an enormous ſize 
with hair, wool, and ſuch hke materials; but I have already ſpoken 
ſufficiently on this ſubject in a preceding chapter, to which the Reader 
is referred 8. 

When the trunk-hoſe were laid aſide, which does not appear to have 
been done at once, the Gallie hoſe were introduced; which were alſo 
large looſe breeches, but without the enormous wadding that was re- 

uired to give the former their full beauty. The Gallie hoſe were 
— called large Spaniſh hoſe, and galligaſkins ||, or gaſcoines ; 
and probably the long ſawſedge hoſe,” and the breeches pinned 
up like pudding-bags,” mentioned in Jonſon's Tale of a Tub, were of 
the ſame kind. We learn from a writer who was an eye-witneſs to 
the truth, that there were ſeveral kinds of breeches in faſhion towards 
the concluſion of the fixteenth century; namely, the Gallie hoſe ; 
two ſorts of French hoſe ; the Venetian hoſe; and boot-hoſe, which 

robably were only uſed upon certain occaſions. The Reader will 
find them all deſcribed a few pages back J. 

At the commencement of the ſevententh century, the petticoat- 
breeches were brought into faſhion ; they generally reached to the 
knees; and were ornamented with ribbons and laces, according to the 
fancy of the wearer. Four examples of the petticoat-breeches, with the 
hoſe, or ſtockings, annexed to them, are given upon the hundred and 
thirty-ſeventh plate, taken from ſketches made by Randal Holmes, 


* MS. in the Harleian Library, marked inflections, will give a ſound ſomewhat 


1419. ſimilar ; but this deduction is not with- 
+ A.D. 1542, an. 33 Hen. VIII. out its difficulties. The guergue//es of the 
t See farther quotations on this ſub- French appear to be the ſame as the gal- 
zect, page 265. ligaſkins, See Howel's Dictionary, in 
$ See page 259. voce guergueſſes. 


Dr. Johnſon derives this denomina- q] See page 263. 
tion from the Latin caliga, Which, in its 


the 
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the Cheſhire herald * Sand of theſe ſketches he has given the fol- 
lowing deſcription. 'The firſt refers to the middle circle on the left 
hand—his words are theſe: ** Large ſtirop hoſe, or ſtoctings, two 
yards wide at the top, with points through ſeveral ilet-holes, by which 
they were made faſt to the peticoat-breeches by a ſingle row 
of pointed ribbons hanging at the bottom.” This faſhion, he tells 
us, for, it is fitting that all great men's names ſhould be recorded, 
was firſt brought to Cheſter from France by William Ravenſcraft +.” 
Let us, then, turn to the oppoſite circle; and here he ſays: A 
ſhort-waiſted doublet and peticoat-breeches, the lining being lower 
than the breeches, 1s tied above the knees; the breeches are orna- 
mented with ribbons up to- the pocket, and half their breadth upon 
the thigh ; the waiſtband 1s ſet about with ribbons, and the tſhirt 
hanging out over them .“ Reſpecting the bottom circle to the left 
he ſpeaks thus: Large ſturop hoſe tied to the breeches, and an- 
other pair of hoſe drawn over them to the calf of the leg, and there 
gartered and turned down 5.“ Of thoſe in the oppoſite circle he ſim- 
ply ſays : the petticoat-breeches with the hoſe baging over the gar- 
ters. —In three of theſe examples we ſee the ſtockings are attached 
to the breeches, not for uſe ſake, for, in every inſtance, they are gar- 
tered below the knee ; but becauſe the prevalence of faſhion made 
even theſe abſurdities appear to be ornamental. 

Round laced breeches, which ſeem to have been conſidered as a 
kind of foppery, are mentioned in Cupid's Revenge ||. 

Long breeches, in imitation of the Dutch faſhion, are ſaid to have 
been worn in the reign of Charles the Firſt I; in ſome inſtances they 
were very full and open at the knees, being adorned with fringes and 
ribbons. | 

In a wardrobe inventory of apparel provided for Charles the Se- 
cond **, we find that the coat and the breeches were uſually made 
of the ſame materials, and ſometimes the waiſtcoat alſo. | 

Pantaloons and drawers are mentioned in the ſame account. The 
making of a pair of tennis-drawers for the way 1s charged at two ſhil- 
lings and fix pence ; Holland drawers at the ſame price, excluſive, I 
preſume, of the materials, which occur in a ſeparate part of the inven- 
tory. A yard and a half of luteſtring is allowed for a pair of panta- 


* MS. Harl. Lib. 2014. By Beaumont and Fletcher, printed 
+ He came from France to Cheſter, the 16135. 

author ſays, in the month of September, 1 And by that monarch, Peck's 

A. D. 1658. Defiderata Curioſa, vol. II. lib. xy, 
t This is dated the latter end of the page 21. | : 

year 1659. ** Taken A. D. 1679. MS. in the 
4 Dated September, A. D. 1658, Harleian Library, marked 6271. 
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loons, and charged at the rate of nine ſhillings the yard. Flannet 
trowſers and cotton trowſers are prized at ſix ſhillings the pair for the 
making ; but, in both theſe inſtances, I make no doubt, the ſtuff 
was included. 

Holinſhed, ſpeaking of Henry Nailer, the champion on the part of 
Thomas Paramore, for a trial by combat reſpecting his right to certain 
landed property, ſays, When he came through London, he was ap- 
parelled in a doublet and Gallie-gaſcoine breeches, all of crimſon ſatin 
cut and raſed; and when he entered the liſt, he put of his nether 
ſtocks; and ſo was bare-footed and bare-legged, ſaving his filk cavi- 
lones reaching to the ankles *,” which I take to be drawers, or panta- 
loons, worn under the breeches and the ſtockings. 

The colours of the breeches were, I doubt not, as various as their 
forms, and generally depended on the fancy of the wearers ; but ſer- 
vants and retainers in the families of the wealthy were obliged to ſub- 
mit to the choice of their maſters. The foreſters and rangers of the 
parks were uſually dreſſed in green. Agreeable to this cuſtom is the 
ſtage direction, in a maſque by Jonſon, entitled Love's Welcome , 


which runs thus: Enter Stub, apparelled in a green jerkin and hoſe 


like a ranger, with yellow ſtockings,” &c. 

The STOCKINGS, called alſo flocks and nether-flocks, when diſ- 
tinct from the breeches, and likewiſe hoje, by which denomination 
they are frequently confounded with them. In a wardrobe-roll con- 
taining an account of apparel purchaſed for the uſe of king John and 
his houſhold F, there is frequent mention made of hoſearum vaccinea- 
rium, for the uſe of the king; by which, I preſume, we are to un- 
derſtand flockings made with leather manufactured from cows' hides ; 
and they are generally charged at the rate of two ſhillings. and fix pence. 
the pair. It is probable that they did not differ in form from the ca- 
ligæ, or ſtockings of cloth. The ſtocking, as it appeared in the four- 
teenth century, is delineated upon the ſeventy-third plate, where a 
gentleman is repreſented ſeated at the foot of his bed, and receiving 
one from his ſervant exactly ſimilar to thoſe in preſent uſe. 

Hoſe of cloth of divers colours, charged at two ſhillings a pair for the 
making, are entered in an inventory of apparel belonging to king Ed- 


ward the Fourth &; a yard and a quarter was the uſual allowance of 


cloth ; and, in general, they were lined, as the following article will 
prove: For making and lining a pair of puke hoſe, the lining 
found by the taylor, three ſhillings and four pence.” The materials 


* Chronicle, vol. III. fol. 1226, ſub t Rymeri Collect. non impreſs. vol. I, 
A. D. 1571. Bibl. Harl. 4573. Dated June 22, A. D. 
+ Preſented to Charles the Firſt by the 1212. 


Duke of Newcaſtle, at his going to Scot- $& MS, Harl. 4780. 
land, A. D. 1633. Bk 
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with which the ſtockings were made previouſly to the introduction of 
ſilk and worſted, were often exceedingly rich and ſplendid, conſiſt- 
ing of the moſt coftly ſtuffs, interwoven or embroidered with gold 
or ſilver *. Silk ſtockings, as we have ſeen already F, were introduced 
towards the latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth: they were 
imported from abroad, but in very ſmall quantities, and but little 
known in this kingdom for ſeveral years afterwards. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, manufactories were eſtabliſhed for knitting and weaving 
filk, worſted, and yarn ſtockings 4; but theſe, however, did not 
entirely ſuperſede the ſtockings of cloth; for, long and ſhort kerſey 
ſtockings are reckoned among the exports in the book of rates, as it 
ſtoocl in the twelfth year of Charles the Second d. We find there alſo 
ſtockings of leather, of filk, of woollen, and of worſted, for men and 
for children ; Irith ſtockings, and the lower ends of ſtockings, which 
are probably what are now called ſocks; and, among the imports, 
hoſe of crewel called Man ua hoſe, and ſtockings of Wadmol. The co- 
lours of the ſtockings ſeem to have been as various as the materials, 
Yellow was very faſhionable in the ſixteenth century ||; red is fre- 
quently ſeen in the century following; which, together with blue, 
are colours now totally diſuſed, excepting by the children belongin 

to the charity-{chools. An author of the laſt century © ſpeaks of a 
cuſtom, then in faſhion, of wearing two pairs of ſtockings at one 
time ; the one faſtened to the breeches, and the other gartered below 
the knee, and then turned down over the garter : this was a kind of 
ſuperfluous luxury, I truſt, unknown to Stubs, who, though he ſpeaks 
of perſons having two or three pairs of expenſive ſtockings *, does 


not in the leaſt hint that they were worn at the ſame time: duch a 


n * 6 Id 1 
FOR E , 4 8 ** a 0 


cuſtom he would ſurely have condemned with great ſeverity. 


* At one of the ſplendid mummeries 
exhibited by Henry the Eighth during 
his interview with the French king, 
ſome of the characters are ſaid to have 
been habited after the“ guiſe of Eſtland, 
their 4%en being of riche gold ſatten, 
called aureate Jattin, overrouled to the 
knees with ſcarlet,” &c. Hall's Union, 
in the Life of Henry the Eighth, fol. 83. 

1 Page 265. 

Among the pageants exhibited when 
queen Elizabeth viſited the city of Nor- 
wich, A. D. 1579, was one, in which 
was contained a repreſentation of the 
principal part of their manufactures, thus 
ſpecified: i. the weaving of wor ſted; 


the weaving of ruſſels; iii. the weav- 
ink of darrilik ; iv. the weaving of tuff- 
mokado ; v. the weaving of lace ; vi. the 
weaving of caffa; vii. the weaving of 
fringe ;- and, viii. children ſpinning of 
worſted yarne, and knitting of worſted 
yarne hoſe. Holinthed, vol. III. page 
1290. 

$ MS. in the Harleian library, marked 
6271. Dated A. D. 1679. 

The children at Chriſt's Hoſpital 
have worn yellow flockings ever hnce the 
inſtitution of that excellent School by 
king Edward the Sixth. 

4! Randal Holmes. See page 341. 

** Page 204. 
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Socks of fuſtian are mentioned in the inventory above-mentioned, 
and prized at three pence the pair. | 

SHOES and BOOTS.—Before I enter upon an inveſtigation of 
theſe articles, I ſhall ſay a word or two relative to their makers. In 
the thirteenth year of Richard the Second, an act was paſſed, pro- 
hibiting any ſhoemaker to tan leather, or any tanner to practiſe the 
making of ſhoes, under the forfeiture of all the leather tanned by the 
one, and of all the ſhoes made by the other; and the reaſons aſſigned 
were, the badneſs of the materials, they not being properly tanned, 
in the firſt inſtance, and the faultineſs of the workmanſhip in the ſe- 
cond *. This act was repeated in the ſame reign ; but, in the 
fourth year of Henry the Fourth, it was repealed, and the tanners and 
the ſhoemakers were left at liberty to practiſe both profeſſions at plea- 
ſure, as they had been accuſtomed formerly to do ; and, what is ex- 
traordinary, the prey for the repeal 1s founded, in part, upon the 
ſame ground as the complaint had been, namely, the badneſs of the 
materials: to which was alſo added the dearneſs of the articles +. In 
the ſumptuary laws eſtabliſhed in the third year of Edward the Fourth, 
there 1s a clauſe forbidding. any ſhoemaker to make the toes of the 
ſhoes and boots to exceed the length of two inches ; and in the 
ſecond year of James the Firſt, an a& was paſſed which runs thus : 
No cordwainer or ſhoemaker ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, any 
boots, ſhoes, buſkins, ſtartops, ſlippers, or pantoffles, of Engliſh 
leather wet curned (other than deers' ſkins, calves' ſkins, or goats' 
ſkins, made and dreſſed like unto Spaniſh leather); but of leather well 
and truely tanned.” It then proceeds to ſtate, that the ſhoes ** ſhall 
be ſubſtantially ſewed with good thread well twiſted and made, and 
ſufficiently waxed with wax well roſened, and the ſtitches hard drawn 
with hand-leathers, as had been accuſtomed ; nor ſhall they mix the 
over leathers with inferior leathers; nor, in the treſwels, or double- 
ſoled ſhoes, any other than the flanks of the hides &,“ &c. 

In the account of apparel belonging to king John, cited above, we 
meet with the following articles: a pair of ſotulares for the king's 
uſe, charged fix pence ; and a pair of /ittle ſeiulares, allo for the king, 
prized five pence.” The ſotulares, as we have ſeen before, are thought 
to have been a ſpecies of ſhoes that covered the foot, and part, if not 
the whole, of the ankles, and were calculated chiefly for cold wea- 
ther J. The æſtivales, which are frequently mentioned in the ſame 


* Ruffhead, Statutes at Large, vol. I. $ Ruffhead, vol. III. p. 15. 

page 335. | || Compot. Garderobæ, A. D. 1212; 
+ Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 7065. MS. Harl. 4573. | 
See page 227. Page 157. 
. roll, 
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oll, were clearly a ſpecies of ſummer-boots, or buſkins, and in ge- 
neral, I preſume, reached only to the middle of the leg ; ſometimes 
they are called arge eſtivales *, and then they might be more ex- 
tenſive. The zfſtivales, I doubt not, were exactly ſimilar to the hou- 
ſeaux, or botines, of the French. The houſcaux, or buikins, were uſually 
worn by Henry the Fifth, if the following anecdote, extracted from 
the Chronique de Monſtrelet, be perfectly correct: When the ru- 
mor of his death had reached the French court, Meſſire Sarrazin d' Arly 
enquired of one of his relations juſt returned from Picardy, if he knew 
any thing relative to the deceaſe of the king of England : to which 
be replied in the affirmative; and ſaid that he had ſeen the body of that 
monarch lying in ſtate in the church of Saint Offram at Abbeville ; and 
deſcribed the manner in which he was habited. *©* But are you ſure,” 
ſaid Sarrazin, ** that you have not been deceived ?” „Perfectly 
ſure,” replied the other. But will you declare,” rejoined Sarra- 
Zin, “ upon your oath, that he had not his buſkins upon his legs + ?” 
„No, truly,” ſaid his relation. By my faith,” anſwered Meſ- 
fire Sarrazin, ** I will not believe that 6 is dead, if he has not left 
them behind him in France.” | 4 

The eftivales contained in the above roll are charged at the rate 
of one ſhilling and eight pence the pair. In the inventory of apparel 
belonging to Edward the Fourth F, they are called ſloppes : they 
were made of blue, red, and tawney Spaniſh leather; and, when 
lined, as with black velvet for the king's own uſe, they are prized at 
one ſhilling and fix pence the pair. A pair of ſloppes not lined, and 
ſingle-ſoled, are rated at one ſhilling and two pence. . _. 

Henry the Eighth wore buſkins ; and two yards of black velvet were 
allowed for the making of a pair ; but theſe, I apprehend, were for 
a maſking habit; and crimſon ſatin buſkins were uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe, and ſometimes they were decorated with aglets of gold |}. 
Shoes double-ſoled, of black leather, and not lined, were eſtimated 
at five pence the pair in the twentieth year of Edward the Fourth, 
which probably were of the common ſort ; for, ſhoes fingle-ſoled, of 
Spaniſh leather, ace rated from four pence to fix pence. the pair; and 
of black leather lined, at twelve pence ; and of Spaniſh tawney lea- 
ther, at one ſhilling and two pence the pair. Shoes double-ſoled and 


* A/tivalibus largis, ſeu botis, pro cal- t Taken in the 20th year of his reign, 


ceumentis utantur. Statuta Hofpitalis de MS, Harl. 4780. 3 
Sancto Juliano juxta Sanctum Albanum; $ Wardrobe account of apparel belong- 


Addit. M. Paris, fol. 248. ing to Henry VIII; -MS. Harl. 2284 ; 
+ Ses houſeaux chaufſes. Tom. I. ſub taken in the eighth year of his _ 
an. 1422. [| Hall's Union, Vit, Hen. VIII. fol: 

83 
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lined are ſet at one ſhilling and two pence ; and of Spaniſh leather dou- 
ble ſoled, without lining, are charged at the rate of one ſhilling and 
four pence the pair. Theſe variations of prices plainly indicate a dif- 
ference in the goodneſs of the materials, or the excellence of the 
workmanſhip. Mower are eſtimated from ſeven pence to twelve 
pence ; and pattins of leather at twelve pence alſo the pair *. In the 
fourth year of Henry the Fifth the pattin-makers of the city of Lon- 
don were prohibited the uſe of mahereme, called aſp, for making 
of pattins or clogs ; but in the fourth year of Edward the Fourth they 
were permitted to work up ſuch parts of the aſp as was not. fit for the 
making of ſhafts. This prohibition was however entirely done away 
in the firſt year of James the Firſt. 

Galages, written, I apprehend, for galloches, rated at four pence 
the pair, and frait galages , at the ſame price, are entered among 
the articles of dreſs left in the wardrobe of Henry the Fifth at his. 
death }. 

In : roll containing an account of apparel belonging to king 
John, above referred to, we find boots, made with the leather of 
oxes' hides &, at two ſhillings and fix pence the pair; boots of Cor. 
devan || at the fame price : theſe, I preſume, were lined; for, the 
entry immediately following ſpecifies one pair of fingle boots © for 
the uſe of the king, which are rated at twelve pence, We alſo meet 
with little boots for the king's uſe without lining, four pair being 
eſtimated at three ſhillings : the ſame, when lined with lambs' fur, 
or the fur of greys, are exactly double the price. The boots which 
are entered in the wardrobe inventory appertaining to Edward the 
Fourth, are alſo ſaid to be fingle, and lined ; they were likewiſe of two 
kinds, one that only reached to the knees, and the other that extended 
above them; which, probably, was the diſtinction between the great 
and ſmall boots, mentioned in the preceding paſſage. Boots of Spa- 


niſh tawney leather, which ſeem to be the moſt inferior, reaching to 


the knee, are charged at ſixteen pence the pair; the ſame of black 


leather are rated at three ſhillings : theſe are in both caſes ſingle, that 


is, without lining. Boots of red Spaniſh leather,. extending above 
the knee, and without lining, are ſet at ſix ſhillings ; the ſame af 


# MS. Harl. 4780. For farther infor- t Rot. Parl. MS, Harl. 7668. | 
mation: relative to the different ſorts of Pre duabut paribus ocrearum de love, 
ſhoes and their forms, the Reader is re- &c, MS. Harl. 4573. | 
ferred to pp. 231 and 266. j| Ocrearum de Cordubano, &c.; ibid. 

+ Galages deſtreyne. I am not clear ¶ Betarum fingularum, &C, ; ibid. 
that * interpretation I have given is 
corre | 


black, 
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black, at fix ſhillings and eight pence the pair ; the ſame, when lined, 
and made of black leather, or of Spaniſh red and tawney leather, are 
rated as high as eight ſhillings the pair. Blue velvet ſufficient to line 
a pair of boots 1s charged at twenty pence. But, whether theſe boots. 
were above. or below the knee 1s not ſpecified. 

The form of the boots ſeems to have been continually changing: 
fometimes they were neatly fitted to the legs ; then, again, they were 
wide and full of folds; ſometimes they were high above the knees; 
then, again, below them : in ſhort, they ſeem to have been faſhioned: 
in few inſtances alike.: the whole appears to have depended entirely 
upon the whim. of the wearer T. The tops were generally turned down 
upon the boots ; and ſometimes they differed from them, not only in 
colour, but in the materials. We read of lawn boot tops; but theſe: 
are mentioned. as a. peculiar inſtance of foppery : however, in the ſe- 
venteenth century they were very wide, and. had their edges orna- 
mented-with ruffles and fringes. 

It is aſſerted by our hiftorians, that, in the reign of Richard the: 
Second, and, I believe, for more than half a century afterwards, the 
people of this country wore their ſhoes with pikes, or ſharp points, 
ſo long, that they were obliged to faſter» them with chains of gold 
and filver to their knees when they walked abroad. I cannot help 
thinking there is ſome miſtake in this ſtatement. The illuminated 
manuſcripts at this period are exceedingly numerous; and the long- 

inted ſhoes occur repeatedly in moſt of them; and yet, in no one 
inſtance have I met with this chain paſſing from the toes to the knees, 
which, one would think, could not have been ſo uniformly omitted, 
and in ſuch a prodigious number of drawings as have paſſed under 
my inſpection, had ſuch a cuſtom really exiſted and been generally 
adopted. Theſe enormous long points were in ſome degree flexible, 
as appears from the figure at the bottom of the hundred and twenty- 
ſeventh plate: he is holding the end of his ſhoe in his left hand; but 
for what purpoſe he is ſo repreſented | cannot determine: we clearly 
ſee, however, that there are: no indications of chains,. or bandages of. 
any kind, at his knees. 

The ſhoes were anciently faſtened upon the feet with thongs: of Jea- 
ther; in latter times, more ſightly materials were uſed for that pur- 
poſe; and, according to Howe , many years before the reign of, 


* We ſee them with ſtanding- up tops, to the knees, Plate CXXXII; and - Ws 
Plate CVI:; above the knees and cloſe to they are ſtill ſhorter, and very wide at | 

the legs and thighs, with the tops turned the tops, which are ornamented with, 
down; of a different colour, Pl. CXXVII; ruffles or fringes, Plate CXLIII. 

and at the bottom of Plate CXXVIII, + See page 254. 

we find them very large, and full of } Continuation of Stow's Annals, page 
wrinkles, Plates CX1, and LEXXXI, 1039. 

They are alſo looſe, and reach only 


queen 
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queen Mary, the faſhion of wearing ' buckles in the ſhoes was intro- 
duced : thoſe belonging to the common people were of copper; and 
thoſe to the perſons of rank were of filver, or of copper gilt. But 
% fboe-roſes,” adds he, either of ſilk, or of what ſtuff ſo- 
ever they were made, were not then uſed or known; neither were 
there any garters above the price of fix ſhillings the pair; altho', at 
this day, men of ranke wear garters and ſhoe-roſes of more than five 
pounds price.” Theſe two luxuries are alſo reprehended by Taylor, 
the water-poet, in the quotation which is given a few pages back x. 

I have ſreele to add to what has been ſaid already reſpecting the 
tunic, and the ſuper-tunic or ſurcoat. In the reign of king John, it 
appears that both, when lined with fur, were made for four pence, 
excluſive of the materials; a ſuper-tunic, or morning-gown , of 
ſcarlet, for the king's own uſe, was alſo charged at four pence for the 
making ; and a fur of gris, to line a fuper-tunic of the ſame kind, 
was purchaſed at Winton for twenty-five ſhillings ; a lining of lambs' 
fur for the ſame purpoſe is eſtimated at five * X ; a fur lining of 
red gris for the king's uſe, when he rode on horſeback, is valued at 
eighteen pence. | 

In the fourteenth century, the ſurcoats were ſhortened, and reached 
only to the loins, but were made wide and full: it is, indeed, certain that 
this faſhion was not univerſally adopted; for, the Reve, in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, is habited in a long ſurcoat; and in the Mer- 
chant's ſecond Tale, attributed to the ſame author d, mention is made 
of the nether ſurcote belonging to Berin ||, which intimates his having 
another ſurcoat beneath it; and it was probably a cuſtomary uſage 
with travellers to wear two of theſe garments. 

The ſurcoat was anciently a habit of ſtate ; but it was afterwards 
generally adopted by both ſexes ; and it continued to be uſed on oc- 
caſions of ſolemnity, after it had ceaſed to. be worn in common, and 
efpecially among the ladies. Henry the Seventh ſometimes wore an 
open ſureoat with tabard ſleeves, by which, I ſuppoſe, the author 
means large looſe ſleeves like the ſhoulder-appendages of the ta- 
bard ©. i | 
| The! kirtle, or kurtell **, was a part of dreſs more commonly appropri- 
ated to the women than to the men: we have, however, abundant evi- 


* See page 296. By Urrey. 
ak Super- tunica ad ſurgendum—ſuenda, iv {| Line 1696. 
: q Cotton. MS, Julius, B. 12. See 
* The ſuper-tunic is ſaid, in this in- pages 301, 302. 
Kance, to be ad deſcendendum. ** From the Saxon word 1 | 
ence 
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dence that it was uſed by both. It appears to have been a kind of 
tunic, or ſurcoat, and to have reſembled the hauberk, or coat of 
mail *. It ſeems, in ſome inſtances, to have been worn next the 
ſhirt, if not to anſwer the purpoſe of it; and was alſo uſed as an 
exterior garment by pages when they waited upon the nobility +.— 
In an old poem, the prieſts are faq to have cut their cotes, and made 
them into curtells ; which indicates that the kirtles were ſhorth: but the 
kirtel which formed part of the ſtate-dreſs belonging to the knights 
of the Bath was full, and reached to the heels like the gown of a 
woman. 

The court- pie I take to have been a ſuper-tunic, or ſurcoat, rather 
than a gaberdine, or mantle, as it is explained by Camden || and other 
more modern writers; 1t was certainly uſed as an upper gar- 
ment I; and might probably, in moſt inſtances, be ſhorter than the 
ſurcoat. The court-pie was common enough in Chaucer's days, and 
worn by the women as well as the men ; but I believe it belonged 
more properly to the former than to the latter; and, if Chaucer 
be correct, it was the ſame as the cote, or gown **. 

The ſequannie was certainly a garment of the ſuper-tunic kind, and 
reſembled the round frock worn at this day by the peaſants in the 
country over the reſt of their clothing, to keep it clean. We find b 
Du Cange, that the ſequannie was ſometimes made of linen, and uſed 
as a ſuperior garment FF. 

The houppeland was a looſe upper garment of the ſuper-tunic kind. 
It might not be worn by the clergy under the ſurplice, becauſe it gave 
an unſeemlineſs to the form of the collar of that veſtment. It is 
{ſometimes ſpecified to be the ſame as the ſhort tunic $$ ; and lord 
Berner, in his tranſlation of Froiflart, calls it a c/oke ; but in the ori- 
ginal it rather appears to have been a ſort of night or morning gown 88. 


* In a Romance called the Chevelere 
Aſfene, a child enquires“ What bevy 
dyrtell is this with holes ſo thykke ;” and he 
is told, that it is an 4awberke. MS. Cott. 
—_— 3 1 

« 170 g0 g- ing in my tle bare. 
E 3 eyn's Tale. 
+ © To-morrowe thou ſhalt ſerve in halle, 

In a kurtyll of ryche palle, 

Byfore thys nobull kynge ;” &c. 

| Emare, MS. Cott. ut ſupra. 

$ Pierce Ploughman; MS. Harl. 2376. 
The printed edition reads courtepies. 

|| Camden's Remains, p. 2 

See page 281, and the firſt note of 
chat page. | 


** What William de Lorris calls a 
cote, Chancer tranflates court-py ; Rom. de 
la Roſe, line 215. 

+f Gloſ. in voce Sequannie. 

17 Du Cange, Gloff. in voce Hope- 


$g Froiflart ſays that, when Charles 
the Sixth of France, heard of the aſſaſſi- 
nation of the conſtable de Cliſſon at Paris, 
he determined to ſee him; and, riſin 
inſtantly, took no more time than to — 
himſelf with a houpeland, and put a pair 
of ſhoes upon his feet. Froiflart, Cro- 
nique, tom. IV. cap. 39, ſub an, 1392. 


4 U 


At 


* 


— — — ͤ l. — — — —— — — — 
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At the coronation of Henry the Fourth, the lords had long ſcarlet, 
houppelandes, with long mantles over them; and the knights 
and eſquires wore ſcarlet houpelandes, but without the man- 
tles . In a wardrobe-inventory of garments belonging to Henry 
the Fifth, I find mentioned a black houppeland lined with grey fur 
eſtimated at twenty ſhillings ; and the linings of minever, with large 
fleeves for two houppelands, valued at ten ſhillings F. 

The chopa and the pellard were _ other names for the houppe- 
land, and the latter eſpecially is ſaid to. have been long and large, and, 
reaching to the ground F. The firſt appears to have been a night- 

own for the women 8. 

The DOUBLET originated from the gambeſon, or powrpoint ||, which 
was - firſt introduced by the military men, and worn by. them under 
their armour but, in proceſs of time, the pourpoints were faced 
with rich materials , and ornamented with embroidery ; and then 
they were uſed without the armour **. | 

In its original ſtate, the doublet had no fleeves ;- but, to render it 
more convenient, the ſleeves were afterwards added; and, at length; 
it became a common garment; and, being univerſally adopted, it 
ſaperſeded the tumc. As the form and adjuſtments. of this veſtment 
were continually altering, it required many denominations to diſtin» 
guiſh them from each other; in the end, it loft its own name, 
and the waiſicoat is now become its ſubſtitute. When it was uſed 
as a military dreſs, it was not only double, or lined, but it was alſo 


ſtuffed, between the outer part and the lining, with flocks and 


other materials fit for the purpoſe ſtrongly quilted together . 
When it was uſed as a civil habit, it was probably made thin- 
ner and fighter, and accommodated to the different ſeaſons of the 
Years 


* Tbid. cap. 236. gilt. Compot. I. Cooke, A.D. 1349. 


+ This inventory was made an. 2 
Hen. VI. Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 7068. 

+ Du Cange, Gloſs in voc. Chopa & 
Pellarda. : 

Henry the Third ordered duas chu- 
pas ad /urgendum de nocte to be made for 


the uſe of his fifter, MS. Harl: 45733 


an. 19 Hen. III. 

And known by a vaſt variety of 
other appellations. See page 174, and 
the firſt note of that page. 

A zupoun, or doublet, was made 
for the uſe of Edward the Third, of blue 
tarterin powdered with blue garters, 
having buckles and pendants of filyer 


* Thus the knight, in Chaucer - 
Canterbury Tales, appears in a gyppon, or 
pourpoint, of fuſtian, ſtained by his ar- 
mour. See page 278. 

++ The /uper-punttum was the ſame 
kind of garment, being ſtuffed with wool 
and quilted : ſo probably was the /wbar- 
malis, See Du Cange's Gloſſary, under. 
both names.—A pound of cotton was - 
expended in ſtuffing an aleton, or pour- 
point, belonging to king John, which 
coſt twelve pence, and the quilting of the 
ſame was charged at twelve pence more. . 


Comp. Gard. A. D. i212; MS. Harl. 
4513+ 


'The 
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The Facket, which was alſo another name for the gambaſon, and 
originally the ſame as the doublet, differed materially from it in 
the fifteenth century; for, at that time, both of them were frequently 
worn together; and then the jacket anſwered the purpoſe of the 
fuper-tunic ; and, hke the doublet, in proceſs of time it loſt its proper 
name, and 1s now called a coat. 

The doublet, with its fleeves, and richly. ornamented with em- 
broidery and poſies, appeared as early as the time of Edward the 
Third *. In the reign of Edward the Fourth, the price charged by 
the taylor for making doublets for the uſe of the king, and finding 
the linings for the ſame, was fix ſhillings and eight pence each . 
The lining was generally Holland cloth, or a ſort of linen called 
buſk ; and ſometimes both were uſed f. When Henry the Eighth 
aſcended the throne, the doublet was a garment univerſally uſed ; in 
the wardrobe-inventories of his apparel, it cuts a conſiderable figure; 
and it was commonly made with the fame materials as the jacket and 
hoſe. Three yards of ſtuff was the general allowance to make a dou- 
blet for his uſe; but for a long doublet, the meaſure was extended 
to three yards and a quarter; and ſometimes it had baſes, or ſkirts, 
and then four yards and half a quarter were required. It was ſome» 
times made with wide ſleeves \. 

It would ſwell this work far beyond the limits I have propoſed, if 
TI were to enlarge my quotations from the different wardrobe- inven- 
tories that lie before me: a few muſt” therefore be ſelected, and 
ranked under the different articles of dreſs-to which they relate; and 
theſe will be fufficient to demonſtrate the luxury-and ſplendor of the 
former times. 

In one of the inventortes of apparel belonging to king Henry the 
Eighth, there is an entry made of a doublet of - cloth of gold of 
baudkyn; the placard and fore-ſleeves wrought with flat gold, having 
eight pair of agletts ;” and this doublet is ſaid to have been ſent to 
the Frenche kyng ||.” In another J, we find a doublet of purple 
ſatten, embroudered all over with pirles, of damaſke, gold, and 
filver,” preſented to the king, in the thirty-third year of his 
* reign, by Sir Richard Longe; alſo a doublet of “ white-{lke and 


*- See page 251. | with wyde ſleeves lyned with canvas and 
+: Inventory of apparel belonging» to purpul ſarcenet, delivered into the kynge's 


Edward IV ; MS. Harl. yu. owne hands.” Wardrob. Invent. an. 8 


t & Item, a doublet of crymyſon vel- Hen. VIII; Harl. MS. 2284. 


vet lined with Holande cloth, and inter- ft. Ibid, 
lined with buſk;” Ibid. Made at the latter end of the reign 


$ © A doublet of purpul velvete rychely of Henry VIII; MS. Harl. 1419. 
fet with ſtones, lyned with cloth of gold, 
gald,” 
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gold,” ſaid to be“ knite with the handes, and bought of Chriſto- 
pher Milliner.” To theſe we may add, from the fame authority, 
an ** armyng doublet of crimſon and yellow ſatin embroudered with 
ſcallop-ſhells, and formed down with threds of Venice gold “.“ 

The palloct was certainly a ſhort garment of the doublet kind, and 
probably not greatly varied from it. The author of the Eulogium + 
aſſures us, that the hoſe were faſtened to the paltock, and were worn 
without any breeches beneath them; but this faſhion appears to have 
been not only quite new, but of ſhort duration; for, the'paltock, to 
the beſt of my recollection, is not ſpoken of by any ſucceeding 
writer as a part of dreſs uſed afterwards. 

The WAISTCOAT. Reſpecting this part of the dreſs, ſo well known 
in the preſent day, I have ſaid, that it ſuperſeded the doublet ; but 
that does not appear to have been the caſe till ſuch time as the latter 
appellation was totally dropped ; for, the waiſtcoat was a garment 
uſed at the ſame time that the doublet was in faſhion ; and was alſo 
made of very coſtly materials, and enriched with embroidery. In the 
inventory laſt quoted, we find one waiſtcoat of cloth of filver quilted 
with black filk, and tuffed out with fine ©* camer:i#e,”” or cambric ; 
and another of white ſatin, the ſleeves embroidered with Venice fil- 
ver 4. It was worn under the doublet ; for, Stow informs us that the 
earl of Eſſex, at the time of his execution, put off his doublet, and 
he was in a ſcarlet waiſtcoat ;“ and of Sir Thomas W yat, at the ſame 
awful period, it is ſaid, that“ he put off his gowne, untruſſed his points, 
and plucked off his doublet and his waiſtcoat ||.” The ſame author 
tells us, that William Lee weaved filk waiſtcoat-pieces in his ſtocking- 
frame © ; and Howe, the continuator of Stowe, ſays: Then,“ 
meaning the times prior to the reign of queen Elizabeth, ©* no work- 
man knew how to make a waiſtcote wrought worth five pounds ; nor 
no lord in the land wore any of that value; altho', at this day **, 
many milleners' ſhops are ſtored with rich and curious embroydered 
waſtcotes, of the full value of tenne pound a-piece, yea, twenty 
pound, and ſome forty pound ;” and the reaſon was plain: the waiſt- 
coat had then, in a great meaſure, aſſumed the place of the doublet, 
and become an outward garment. 


* See more on this ſubject, page 261. H Ibid. p. 622. 
+ See page 254. I never ſaw this q Ibid. p. 869. 
work. The paſſage there given ſtands as * He ſeems to have written theſe ob- 
it is cited in Camden's Remains, page ſervations ſoon after the death of James 
195. the Firſt, which happened A. D. 1625, 
+ MS. Harl. 1419, Ibjd. page 1039. 

$ Annals, p. 794+ 


The 
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The JACKET, or jaquet, yjerkin, and coat; for, all theſe terms are 
indiſcriminately uſed for the ſame garment *. That the jacket ori- 
inated from the military jaque, or gambaſon, has, I truſt, been ſuf- 
Zciently proved; and it made its appearance as a part of dreſs diſtin- 
guiſhed from the gambaſon and the doublet about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was ſubje& to continual variations ; bei 
ſometimes ſhort, and ſometimes long; ſometimes with ſleeves, and 
ſometimes without them; and, in this ſtate of fluctuation, it has 
been deſcribed by a contemporary writer at the cloſe of the ſucceed- 
ing centuries . It was accommodated to the different ſeaſons of the 
year, being ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes double, that is, lined, 
or without lining, as neceſſity required. In an inventory of apparel 
belonging to king Henry the Eighth, mention is made of four-quarter 
jackets of lack ſatin, with and without fleeves ; but why they were ſo 
denominated does not appear. I find that ſeven yards of ruſſet fatin 
was allowed to make a jacket for the king . In winter the ſleeves 
were lined with fur. 

The jerkin ſeems to be only another name for the jacket, and ge- 
nerally 1 * to it when it was made of leather. Buff jerkins were 
worn by the military men of the two laſt centuries, and ſeem to have 
been a diſtinguiſhing mark of their profeſſion d. Edward de Vere 
earl of Oxford, about the fourteenth or fifteenth year of queen Eli- 
zabeth, brought from Italy ſeveral curious articles of dreſs; and, 
among them, a jerkin of leather perfumed, which was a ſpecies of 
luxury unknown to the Engliſh before that time ||. In a wardrobe 
account made at the latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, a 
jerkin is ſaid to have belonged to that monarch, of purple velvet, with 
purple ſatin ſlee ves, embroidered all over with Venice gold I; and 
another of crimſon velvet, with wyde ſleeves, of the like coloured 
ſatin **. 

Doublets and jerkins of leather were worn by the poor people, and 
leathern jerkins are retained in the country to this day: they alſo 
uſed coats and doublets of frieze, wadmol, and other coarſe cloths. 

The coat +, as before obſerved, is an appellation indiſcrimi - 
nately uſed in modern times, for the jacket: it was, however, a ſe- 


* Froiſſart ſpeaks of une /imple cotte, ou [| Stow's Annals, p. 868, 
Jaquette, uſed in hot weather; which J. Prelented to the king, A. D. 1535, 
lord Berners tranſlates a /yngle jaclet, that by Sir Richard Crumwoell. 


is, without lining ; vol. II. chap, 17, ** MS. Harl. 1419. 
+ Pp. 267, 268. ++ Evidently derived from the French 
jt MS. Harl. 2284. word cose. 5 
$ And frequently alluded to as ſuch 

in the old plays. 


4K parate 


—— — on Pony 
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parate garment, when the jacket was confidered as a military habit; 
and as ſuch it was uſed at a very early period in this country *, and 
feems to have been nearly, if not altogether, ſynonymous to the gown. 
It was worn by both ſexes; and, when appropriated to the ladies, it 
reached to the ground. With reſpect to the form of the coats, their 
colours, or the materials with which they were compoſed, it is im- 

oflible to ſpeak determinately. In one inventory of apparel alonef, we 
find them diſtinguiſhed in the following manner : ** Long coats, demi- 
coats, ſhort coats, riding coats, coats with baſes or Airis, ſtalking 
coats, tenice-coats, and coats of leather.” 'Theſe were: ſometimes 
lined, faced with fur, and otherways ornamented, in a vaſt variety of 
faſhions J. Sometimes alſo they had ſtrait ſleeves ; ſometimes large 
looſe ſleeves, generally of a different conſiſtency from the bodies; 
and ſometimes they had no ſleeves at all. The coats above-mentioned 
were made for the uſe of Henry the Eighth.; and the quantity of 
cloth required for ſome of them is ſpecified as follows; Five yards 
and a half of white cloth of gold tiſſue and damaſk filver, ſtriped with 
purple velvet pirled, for half a coat ; nine yards of cloth for a riding- 
coat; and two yards of black cloth to welt the ſame; „ twelve 
yards of gold tiſſue to cover a riding-cote and doublet of rich 
ſilver tiſſue; and two yards and a half of damaſk filver to welt 
the ſame.” And, Sixteen yards of right crimoſin velvet for 
a riding-coat:” but here, I apprehend, the demi-coat was in- 
cluded; which appears to have been always the caſe, when fo 
large a quantity was required. Three yards and a half of white 
ſatin for a ſtalking coat; three yards and a quarter of black velvet for 
a tenice-coat.” We alſo find, that nine yards and a half of green ſar- 
cenet was required to line a full coat, and ſix yards and a half of pur- 
ple ſatin for the half-coat. Among the garments left in the wardrobe 
of Henry the Fifth at his deceaſe Q, I find one petite cote, or little 
coat, of red damaſk, with open ſleeves, and without lining, which is 
eſtimated at ten ſhillings : this I take to be the ſame as the half-coat in 
the preceding inventory. 


* In the poem called Pierce Plough. 
man, the pilgrims are ſaid to be habited 


in © powre cotes; that is, coats of coarſe 


cloth, by way of penance. 'The Sergeant 
at law, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
wore a homely medly cote ;” and the Mil- 
Jer, „a whyte cote.” See pp. 280, 283. 

+ Belonging to Henry the Eighth, 
MS. Harl. 2284. 

An old Engliſh chronicle MS, cited 


in the ſecond volume of the Popda X'n- 


zelcynnan, page 83, informs us, that in 


the reign of Edward the Third,“ he 
Engliſhmenne clothede all in cootes and hodes 
2 with lettres and with floures; per- 

aps for peynted we ſhould read embroi- 
dered, acu-piftis, which was common 
enough. 


$ Rot, Parl. MS. Harl. 7068. ,' 
The 
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The earl of Northumberland, at the time he delivered the princeſs 
Margaret, daughter of Henry the Seventh, to the king of Scotland, 
wore, ſays Hall, „a rich coat, being of goldſmith's work, and ſet 
with precious ſtones * ;” and, when Henry the Eighth met Anne of 
Cleves, he was habited, according to the ſame author, in ** a coat 
of velvet, ſomewhat made like a frocke, embroidered all over with 
flatted gold of damaſke, with ſmall lace nuxed between of the ſame 

old, and other laces of the ſame going traverſe-wiſe, that the ground 
little appeared; and about this garment was a rich guard, or border, 
very curiouſly embroidered ; the ſleeves and the breaſt were cut and 
lined with cloth of gold, and tied together with great buttons of 
diamonds, rubies, and orient pearles F.” | 

The coat-hardy | is a garment frequently mentioned by the writers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; it was uſed by both ſexes ; 
and, from a paſſage quoted in a foregoing chapter, it ſeems to have 
been a dreſs fitted very cloſely to the body, and appropriated to the 
ſummer, when it was made without the lining $. I rather think this 
garment was more uſed upon the Continent than in this country. In 
France, it formed part of the habit of an eſquire the day before his 
being knighted || ; but, notwithſtanding its being particulariſed on 
this occaſion, it does not appear to have been a dreſs in general 
uſe among the nobility, but chiefly worn by pages J, and alſo 
by the minſtrels; and, when it was made in the German faſhion, it 
was condemned by the graver ſort of people as * and unmanly **. 
The coat-hardy, according to the German faſhion, I take to be a 
ſhort jacket, and probably the ſame with the courte-jacque +F, which, 
Froiflart tells us, was worn by Henry duke of Lancaſter, when he 
rode from the Tower to Weſtminſter, the day before. his coronation : 
it was made of cloth of gold, and after the German faſhion { +. 

The coat of arms, or, as Chaucer calls it, cote-armure SY, was origi- 
nally a military veſtment, and worn over the armour. In the early repre- 


* Union of the houſes of York and that is, four yards, or ells, of marble 


Lancaſter, p. 56. This event took place 
A. D. 1502. 

+ Ibid. p. 239. 

Called in Latin, tunica audax, tunica 
hardiata, and cotard:a. 

$ See page 241. 

It was then furred with black lambs' 
ſkins. Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voce militare. 

q In an ancient order cited by Char- 
pentier, dated 1295, there is this arti- 
cle: „pro xiii alnis marbreti pro iu tunicis 
audacibus pro iv pagiis, Iviit ſol. vi den.; 


cloth for four coat-hardies for four pages, 
fifty-eight ſhillings and fix pence; in 
voce Marbretus. | 

** See the note, page 304. 

++ Tranſlated by lord Berner a forte 
cote. 

tt Ala fachon d Almaigne; vol. IV. 
chap. 236. 

dy 


On hym throwe a weflure, 
Whiche men clepe a cote-armure, 
Embroudered wonderly riche. 

Boke of Fame, Part III. 


ſentations 


* 


de eſte.” MS. Harl. 2253. Pp. 267, 268. 
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ſentations of that garment, we find 1t quite plain; but, as we ap- 
proach more nearly to the modern times, it appears charged with va- 
riety of embelliſhments, and eſpecially the armorial bearings, creſts, 
and other inſignia of the nobility. It was then uſed in times 
of peace, not only by perſons of opulence, but alſo by their retainers 
and ſervants. 

Henry the Fourth, the day before his coronation, made fortys 
fix knights, ſays Froiffart; and gave to each of them a long coat 
of green colour, with ſtrait ſleeves furred with minever, having large 
hoods lined with the ſame kind of fur, faſhioned like thoſe belonging 
to the prelates *. 

The ſummer-coat, ſo called from the ſeaſon to which it was adapted; 
being large and wide, and probably without any lining &. | 

Pore cotes, or coats made of coarſe cloth for the uſe of the lower 
claffes of the people; as, ** a pore cote of white burrel.” The epithet 
poor is alſo applied to the cloth ; as, in the ſpeech of Ball, when he 
was perſuading the people to riſe, in the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond : ©* What,” ſays he, are the lords better than us, though 
they are clothed 1n velvet and camlet, and we are veſted with pcor 
cloth * | 

oh Caſſocke-coates,” according to Stow, were worn over the doublets 
by the yeomen attendant on the earl of Arundel at a tournament held 
in the twenty-third year of queen Elizabeth ; and the grooms of lord 
Windſor, at the ſame ſolemnity, had caffock-coats and Venetian 
hoſe hq. In an inventory of apparel in the wardrobe at Weſtminſter, 
taken in the third year of Edward the Sixth ||, we find a caſſaque of 
murrey velvet, embroidered all over with damaſk gold and pearls, 
having upon the breaft eleven buttons of gold and loops of the ſame, 
«© being of little flagounes cheynes of golde ;” the ſame being lined 
with purple taffaty ; alſo a ** caſſaque of purple gold tincell, with 
knots,” lined with purple ſatin, and a baſe to the fame of the like ſtuff, 
Both theſe garments appear to have belonged to his father. 

The mandillion, or mandevile, was a looſe coat, or jerkin, with- 
out ſleeves, or with them hanging at the back : a deſcription of this 
garment has already been laid before the Reader J. Something of 
the ſame kind was the frock, a garment frequently mentioned in ward- 
robe-inventones of Henry the Eighth. - I meet with one of flat cloth 
of gold raiſed with purple velvet and tiſſue, with flowers of gold, 


** Vol. IV. chap. 236. 1 Poures draps. Froiffart Chron. tom, II. 


+ In an old ballad of the thirteenth cap. . 
century are theſe lines: Si votre cote $ Holinfhed, vol. III. fol. 13 77. 
ſoit large e lee—fi dira—ce eſt une cote Harl. MS. 1419. 


the 
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the body lined with velvet, and the baſes, or Airis, with ſatin; alſo a 
frock of black ſatin, lined with ſarcenet, having three welts of the 
ſame. Sometimes eleven, and ſometimes twelve yards of ſtuff were 
allowed for a frock for the king: five yards of cloth of ** filver da- 
maſke” was expended for the lining of the borders of a frock ; and 
ſix yards of filver tiſſue for welting another *. It does not appear that 
this garment had any ſleeves. 

In the above inventory there is mention made of a “ privye cote 
of plate covered with blacke fatten ;” that is, I preſume, a coat of de- 
fence, to be worn ſecretly under the other garments. 

The GOWN, as it appeared towards the concluſion of the four- 
teenth century, is thus deſcribed by a writer of that period: a gar- 
ment reaching to the heels, cloſe before, and ſtrutting out on the 
ſides; ſo that on the back they make men ſeem like women; and 
this is called by a ridiculous name gowne.” From theſe words Cam- 
den, who cites them, concludes that the gown was firſt introduced 
at the time the author wrote, and that it was a garment unknown to 
the Engliſh before. In this he 1s certainly miſtaken ; for, the gown 
is of much earlier origin: Chaucer mentions it frequently, without 
the leaſt indication of its novelty ; it occurs alſo in the Romance of 
the Roſe as a part of dreſs appropriated to the women ; and, in a 
work more ancient than Chaucer, we find the appellation &, with 
a complaint of 1ts ſhortneſs. 

The term gown, I believe, was firſt applied to the ſuper-tunic of 
ſome of the religious orders; at leaſt, I find it is ſo in a poem || ap- 
parently as early as the thirteenth century ; it was afterwards given to 
the upper veſtment of the burghers and magiſtrates of corporate towns 
and cities ; and, at laſt, became a common appellation for a gar- 
ment ſubſtituted in the place of the ſuper-tunic ; and this probably 
happened at the time in which the author of the Eulogium wrote the 
preceding deſcription **. 

In the wardrobe-inventories we meet with a great variety of differ- 
ent ſorts of gowns; fuch as, long gowns, ſhort gowns, half gorons, 


#* MS. Harl. ut ſupra, et 2284. 
From an anonymous work called 
The Eulogium. Camden's Remains, 
195. 
4 Yee page 235 of this work, the third 
line from the bottom. 


See the quotation in a former part 


of this chapter, page 237. 
I| * Hail be ze gilmans with zur blake 


gunes,” MS, Harl. 913, 


The citizens of London appeared 
before Richard the Second in gowns of 
the king's colours. The words of Knygh- 
ton are, gownrs albis et rubeis; or, white 


and red ; ſub A.D. 1386, See alſo page- 


300. 
** About the time of Richard the Se- 
cond, 
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trait gowns, and looſe gowns ; others, again, denominated from the 
purpoſe for which they were uſed, as riding gowns, night-gowns, and 
tenice-gowns ; or named from the faſhion, or the country the faſhion 


vas borrowed from, as caſſeck gowns, Turkey. gowns, and Sf aniſh gowns, 


They were alſo lined, or fingle, that is, without lining, as the wea- 
ther required; they had ſometimes hoods ; ſometimes ſtanding capes, 
and ſquare capes ; and ſometimes high collars: they were made alſo 
with ſleeves, and without ſleeves; and the ſleeves were ſometimes 
wide and looſe, ſometimes ſtrait, and ſometimes open. A gown be- 
longing to Henry the Fifth, of purple damaſk, without lining, is va- 
lued at five pounds in the wardrobe-inventory ; another, of black vel- 
vet, with ſleeves of ſamit, is eſtimated at two pounds fix ſhillings 
and eight pence ; this gown was lined with fur, and the fur 1s prized 
at four pounds “. 

The taylor's charge, at the cloſe of the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
for making demi-gowns, ſhort gowns, and looſe gowns, exclufive 
of the materials, was three ſhillings and four pence . 

One hundred and fifty-five bugie, or boggy, ſkins were expended 
for the lining of a gown made for the uſe of king Henry the Eighth ; 
and no leſs than two hundred and eighty-eight ſkins of ſables for the 
ſame purpoſe. Twenty-two yards and three quarters of rich cloth of 
gold tiflue of Venice gold was uſed for lining a long gown of crimſon 
latin, with wide ſleeves ; but frequently a greater quantity was re- 
quired; for inſtance, we find twenty-ſeven yards of white til- 
ſent allowed for it; and twenty-ſeven yards of ſtuff was alſo neceſ- 
ſary for the external part of the long gown with wide ſleeves, and 
from twelve to thirteen for the ſhort gowns, and an equal quantity 
for the lining. It is but juſtice to obſerve, that the gowns juſt ſpe- 
cified were for the uſe of Henry the Eighth, who, being a luſty man, 
probably required more cloth than the quantity generally uſed ; and 
in the inventory of his apparel &, I meet with the following articles: 
«© A gown of crimoſin velvet with a ſquare cape; a gown of velvet 
with a round cape; a gown of black velvet, furred with fables, with 
a high collar and ftrait ſleeves; a gown of purple capha damaſk, 
furred with fables, and a border embroidered and fringed with Ve- 
nice gold, having thirty one buttons of gold; a gown of crimofin 
velvet, with wide ſleeves, and a cape furred with fables, having forty- 
one pair of aglettes of gold, thirty-five of them being large, and 
the reſt ſmall, with eleven buttons of gold with faces ; a gown, with 


* Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 7068. 3 MS. Harl. 2284. 
+ An. 20 Edward IV; Harl. MS. $ Ibid. et al. MS. Harl. 1419. 
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Zernes, 3 
a ſhort Spani 


all of goldſmith's work, and very coſtly *.“ 
The chammer, or ſhamew, for it is written both ways. 
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a ſquare cape of crimſon velvet and crimoſin ſaten, having twenty- 
fix diamonds ſet in buttons of gold upon the ſleeves of the ſame. 

A Turquey, or Turkey, gown of new making, or new faſhion, of black 
velvet, with two ſmall guards, or borders, of ſilver, furred with lew- 


{eventy-ſeven round buttons of gold black enamelled ; 
gown of a new making; a long Spaniſh gown, the 
ſame ; and a long caflack gown, with ftrait ſleeves, of common vel- 
vet, lined with taffata ; a riding-gown of black velvet, with plaits on 
the back, lined with black ſatin.” —Hall tells us, that the duke of 
Buckingham, at the coronation of Henry the Eighth, wore a gown 


In the tenth 


year of Henry the Eighth, Hall ſpeaks of the chammer as © a new- 
rment ; which is,“ ſays he, in effect, a goune, cut in the 
however, in a wardrobe-inventory of apparel belonging to 
that monarch, and taken in the eighth year of his reign, this 
article of dreſs occurs frequently; and in another, it is called a 


faſhion 
middle 


cote, or ſhamewe. 


From the firſt I ſhall ſele& the following articles : 


© chammer of black ſatin, with three borders of black velvet, and 
furred with fables ; a chammer of black tylſent, with a high collar, 


welted with cloth of filver, and lined with purple ſatin.” 


e find, 


that twelve yards of cloth of gold were allowed to make a chammer for 


the king ; and ſuch was the uſual meaſure. 


I believe, that this 


garment was only uſed by perſons of rank and opulence ; and probably 
it did not continue in faſhion long after the death of Henry the 


Ei * Y 


he g/audkyn, which appears to have been a ſpecies of gown, is 
often mentioned in the inventory of apparel taken in the eighth 
the Eighth ; but either this garment went out of 


year of Henr 
faſhion ſoon, or was called by 
reign ; for, 1t 1s not ſpecifi 


t * Hall's Union, in Vit. Hen, VIII, 


Page 3. 


+ Ibid. page 65. 


another name at the latter part of his 
under that denomination in the ward- 
robe accounts then made. Twenty-one yards and a quarter were al- 
lowed, of white cloth of ſilver cut and pointed upon cloth of gold, 
with a border of the ſame richly embroidered, for a glaudkyn, with 
wide ſleeves, for the king's grace; and the ſame quantity of yellow 
cloth of gold upon fatin, for the lining of the ſaid glaudkyn : which 
leads me to think, that it was open before, ſo that the lining might 
occaſionally be ſeen . 


8 


t MSS, Harl. ut ſupra. 
Ibid. 
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The PARTELET), or partlet, was a part of dreſs common to both 
ſexes: it certainly was appropriated to the neck and ſhoulders, and 
ſometimes had ſleeves. We find, three yards of green velvet was ex- 
pended upon a partelet for Henry the Eighth ; and in his wardrobe, 
after his death, there were ſeveral remaining, and ſome of them ex- 
ceedingly coſtly. I ſhall ſpecify the following only : ** A partelette 
of purple velvet, embroidered with pirles of damaſk gold, garniſhed 
with ſmall pearls and ſmall ſtones of ſundry ſorts, and lined with 
white ſatin ; two partlets of lawn, wrought with gold about the col- 
lars; a partelette of crimſon velvet, without ſleeves, embroidered all 
over with Venice gold and filyer, ſtitched with purple filk, and lined 
with crimoſin ſaten *.“ | 
The /leeves belonging to the coats and gowns, and eſpecially during 
the ſixteenth century, were ſo. contrived, that they might be either 
affixed to or ſeparated from them, as occaſion required; they were 
commonly made of different materials; and were frequently ſuperbly 
ornamented. The following articles are ſelected from an account of 
the apparel left in the wardrobes of Henry the Eighth after his de- 
ceaſe ; ** a pair of runcke ſleeves of redde cloth of gold, with cut- 
works, having twelve pair of aglets of gold, and theſe ſleeves 
were welted with black velvet; a pair of French ſleeves of green 
velvet, richly embroidered with flowers of damaſk gold, pirl of Mo- 
riſco work, with knops of Venice gold, cordian raiſed, either ſleeve 
having ſix ſmall buttons of gold, and in every button a pearl, and 
the branches of the flowers ſet with pearles.” T he ſleeves are alſo ſaid 
in ſome inſtances to have had cuffs to them; and in others to 
have been ruffed, that is, ornamented with ruffs, or ruffles, at the 
hands . 3 | | 

The capes tothe gowns, to the coats, and probably to the mantles, or 
cloaks, are often entered as ſeparate articles in the wardrobe-inven- 
tories of Henry the Eighth ; in one we find half a yard of purple cloth 
of gold baudkin allowed to make a cape to a gown of baudkin for the 
king ; and, in another, a Spaniſh cape of crimſon ſatin embroidered 
all over with Venice gold tiſſue, and lined with crimſon velvet, having 
five pair of large aglets of gold; this is ſaid to have been the queen's 
gift T. I apprehend they were ſo contrived, as to be eaſily applied 
to the garments they belonged to, and as eaſily detached, if occaſion 
required. 

The PLACARD, or /tomacher, for the terms are ſynonymous, is 
an article of dreſs that frequently occurs in the inventories aboye- 


* MSS, Harl. ubi ſupra, + Ibid. $ Ibid. 
mentioned, 
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mentioned. Half a yard of ſtuff is always allowed for the king's pla- 
card; and the ſame quantity for the ſtomacher, whether it belonged 
to the king or queen. The placards were made of cloth of gold and 
other rich materials. I have the entry of one now before me, of 
purple cloth of tiſſue, raiſed with flowers of gold, and edged with 
fables. Frequently the placards were adorned with jewels; Hall, for 
inſtance, tells us that Henry the Eighth, the day before his corona- 
tion, wore a jacket of raiſed gold ; and the placard was embroidered 
with diamonds, rubies, great pearls, and other rich ſtones *. The 
placard was uſed with the gown, as well as with the coat and jacket ; 
and they were ſometimes laced over it, ſo as to reſemble the front of 
a woman's ſtays F. 

In the fourteenth and ſucceeding centuries, the mantles were ſo di- 
verſified, that there ſeem to have been nearly as many fathions for 
them as there were perſons to wear them. It is totally impoſſible to 
trace them through all their variations, or diſtinguith them according 
to the different denominations they received: I (hall therefore, as 
conciſely as poſſible, point out the moſt conſpicuous names, with 
the addition of ſuch illuſtrations as may be drawn from the contem- 
porary writers. 

The long mantle was retained, and underwent leſs variation than 
any other part of the dreſs, becauſe, in the latter times, it was onl 
uſed as a habit of ſtate-ceremony ; ; but the hort mantle, though ſtill 
continued in effect, loſt its ancient denomination, and was called a 
cloak. 

The CLOAK ſeems originally to have been a mantle uſed by per- 
ſons riding on horſeback. Matthew Paris calls a garment of this 
kind a ** round cloak 7,” which was permitted to the clergy of Saint 
Julian's hoſpital near Saint Alban's; he alſo adds, that it ſhould be 
of a decent length ;“ but, at the ſame time, has neglected to ſpe- 
cify that length. In the fourteenth century, the cloaks came into 
common ule among the lower claſſes of the people. 

Cloaks lined with fur, according tq the author of Pierce Plough- 
man, were worn by the ſergeants-at- law, and alſo by the phyſicians |) ; 
but, in after-times, the ſame comfortable addition was made to the 
cloaks of all perſons who could afford to purchaſe it. Cloaks lined 
with fur were uſed as night-gowns in the time of Chaucer ; when 


* Hall's Union, ubi ſupra, page 2. $ Competentis longitudinis; ibid. 
+ See the figure with his hand upon || See pages 279, 280. 
his breaſt, plate CXXVT. Pandarus ſays to Troylus: “ Do on 
t Cleca rotunda. De Habitu Sacerdotis, this fur red chake upon thy fherte—and fo- 
p 253, lowe me; lib, iii. 


4 L the 
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the hood, being ſowed to the cloak, appears to have been a 
religious diſtinction v. The cloaks aſſumed by the pilgrims were 
uſually marked with croſſes . 

Double cloaks are frequently mentioned in the inventories of 
apparel belonging to Henry the Eighth; as, * thirteen yards of 
black tylſent damaſk cloth of gold, to make a double cloak for the 
king;“ in another entry, we find fix yards more of the ſame kind of 
cloth allowed for a double cloak guarded,” for the king; and, 
again, * fifteen yards of ruſſet tylſent, to line a double mantle with 
ſleeves of black cloth of gold upon bawdkin;“ and alſo “ ſixteen 
yards and three quarters of white ſatin” for the ſame purpoſe ; again, 
* ſixteen yards and a half of purple ſatin for the lining of a mantle 
of purple tylſent made in the Spaniſh faſhion :” theſe were all of 

em, I preſume, mantles, or cloaks, of ſtate 4. 

Hall mentions double Lumbardy mantles of crimoſin fatin, 
folded upon the ſhoulders, and curiouſly embroidered ;” and Tur 
key cloaks ribbanded with nettes of filver, and between the knit- 
tynges, or the meſhes, flowers of gold ;” alſo ©* mantles of crimoſyn 
ſatten, worn baudericke or /afþ-wiſe, ſo that the other garments might 
make a more ſplendid appearance ;” and alſo, “long mantles, or 
robes;” and tells us, that they were all of them uſed at different 
times by the king and his companions in their matkings &. 

To theſe we may add the Genoa cloaks, affected by the beaux of 
the ſeventeenth century; the trencher-cloak and the blue cloak, worn 
by apprentices and ſerving-men ; and the French, Spaniſh, and Dutch 
cloaks, complained of by Stubs; which we have ſeen in a former 
chapter ||. Theſe cloaks were ſometimes lined throughout; ſome- 
times in part only. In an old comedy, we meet with the following 
paſſages : ** One, who could ſcarce get velvet for a cape, has now lined 
his cloak throughout—my cloak 1s not lined throughout, but pretty 
deep down H.“ | 

Hall, ſpeaking of a pompous ſhow made by Henry the Eighth, in 
the fixth year of his reign, on the night of the new year, ſays that he, 
the duke of Suffolk, and two others, appeared in mantles of cloth of 
filver, lined with blue velvet: the ſilver was pounced in the form of 
letters, ſo that the velvet might be ſeen through ; and the mantles had: 


* See the deſcription of the dreſs of $ Hall's Union, Vit. Hen, VIII. pp. 


the canon, page 282. 83, 95, 166. 
+ See the deſcription of the Pilgrim's Page 268; fee alſo pp. 302, 303. 
habit, from P. Ploughman, page 319, The Fleire, firſt acted 1615. 


t MSS. Harl. ut ſupra, 
<« large 
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« large capes like Portugal ſlopps “. The ſame author informs us, 
that the French king Francis the Firſt, at the time he met Henry the 
Eighth in the valley of Ardes, wore “ a cloak of broched ſatin, with 
gold of purple colour, wrapped about his body traverſe ; beded from 
the ſhoulder to the waiſt, and faſtened in the loop of the firſt fold ;” 
and this cloak was richly ſet with pearls and precious ſtones Þ. 

The mantles were anciently faſtened with claſps, or buckles; but, 
in the more modern times, we find that cordons, or laces, were uſed 
for that purpoſe. Chaucer ſpeaks of unlacing a mantle ꝓ; and, in 
the Romance of Ipomedon &, the hero drew a lace of fiik—adowne 
then fell bis manty(l ;” which, the poet tells us, was exceedingly rich, and 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones ; and Ipomedon left it behind him as 
a preſent for the butler. The mantles were frequently adorned with 
precious ſtones || : neither was it any thing uncommon for them, with 
other garments, to have been preſented to perſons of inferior ſtations 
by way of reward J. 

The MANTELINE, a ſmall mantle, or cloak, uſed chiefly by 
the knights and others of the nobility at rournaments, and on other 
occaſions when they appeared in arms **, According to an ancient 
poet cited by Du Cange, this garment was very richly ornamented, 
and reached to the hips, or a little below them . The hucca, or hucque, 
was a mantle of the ſame kind, and uſed for the ſame purpoſe ; but by 
what peculiarity it was diſtinguiſhed from the manteline cannot 
eaſily be traced, unleſs we admit, with Charpentier, that it co- 
vered the head as well as the ſhoulders : it was, however, ſome- 
times embelliſhed with embroideries of gold 44. In the inventories 
of garments belonging to Henry the Fifth, we find one Heute of cam- 
let, together with a chaperon of the ſame, eſtimated at twenty-ſix 


ſhillings and fix pence ; and another heuke of ſcarlet by itſelf, prize 
at thirteen ſhillings and four pence 58. 


+ Hall's Union, ubi ſupra, page 55. 


with minever; and to this he added 
+ Ibid. p. 77. 


twelve nobles in money. Froiſlart, Cro- 


t © He unlacyd his mantel—and let hit 
down glid..” In the Merchant's Second 
Tale, attributed to him by Urrey. 

$ MS. Harl. 2252. 

|| Chaucer ſays, the mantle belonging 
to Arcite was Brette fuil of rubies rec; 
Knight's Tale. | 

And not in romance only: John de 
Holland gave to the herald, who brought 
him a challenge frem Reynaud de Roy 
to tilt with him, wn bon manteau fourre de 
mentver ; a good mantle, or cloak, furred 


nique, tom. III. cap. 59. 

* And it was ſometimes worn over 
the cote-armor, Arcite had a mantel over 
his cote-armour according to Chaucer ; 
Knight's Talc. 

r Hucgues de pris riches mantelines 

Venaus fans plus juſqu'au deſſus des 
fauces. 

th Heuques d'or faverie. Du Cange, in 

voce Huca. 


d Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 7068. 
Towards 
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Towards the cloſe of the reign of Edward the Third, according to 
Camden, the people of England began to wear “' a round curtal weed, 
which they called a cloak, and in Latin armilauſa, as only covering 
the ſhoulders “.“ This, I preſume, is the ſhort cloak repreſented upon 
the eighty-ſecond plate, where it appears with buttons in the front, 
which at that period were frequently annexed to different parts of the 
dreſs, but, generally ſpeaking, for ornament much rather than for 
uſe. The ſame kind of cloak 1s again repreſented upon the eighty- 
third plate. In both theſe inſtances, it ſeems to be rather longer than 
that deſcribed by Camden; which may ariſe from the drawings be- 
ing more ancient than the time affixed for its introduction by the hiſ- 
torian q, when, perhaps, it was the faſhion to wear them ſhorter, which 
led him to ſuppole that it was a new garment. If, on the other hand, 
the armilauſa was the ſame with the hooded cloak called the ca- 
pucium Þ, it will then appear to be a garment greatly anterior to the 
reign of Edward the 'Third, and uſed by the common people, with 
whom 1t probably originated. 

A garment called armilla formed part of the coronation-habit 
in the time of Richard the Second, and, according to the deſcription, 
it reſembled a ſtole. It was put on the king's neck, and hung 
down over his ſhoulders to his elbows \. 

The HOUSIA, houicia, or houſe, was a looſe kind of garment 
of the cloak or mantle kind; it is accordingly often .ranked with 
them ||: yet, on the other hand, in more inſtances than one, it 
appears to have had ſleeves, and to have anſwered the purpoſe of a 
tunic. It is diſtinguiſhed in an ancient record from the capa, the 
ſuper-tunic, and the thorax N. Cotgrave tells us that it was ** a ſhort 
mantle of coarſe cloth, all of one piece, and worn in ill weather 
by the country-women about their heads and ſhoulders **.” But we 
have abundant authority to prove, that the uſage of this garment 
was far more extenſive, at leaſt, in former times. Du Cange con- 
ceived it to be ſimilar to the long tunic FF, and refers to an au- 
thor who claſſes it with the tabard 44; but, certainly, the tabard 
reſembled the mantle rather than the tunic. A hero, in the Ro- 


* Camden's Remains, page 195. 

+ About the year 1372 ; ibid. 

See page 156. 

Liber Regalis ; in the Abbey-library 
at Weſtminſter. | 

|| Chacun porte mantel, ou houce fourrex. 
Ordinat. Caroli VI. A. D. 1388. 

Pro capa, ſuper-tunicali, corſeto, & 
boucia, clxxli. lib. xix ſol. Vet. Rot. 


an. 1267. Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voce Su- 
per- tunica. 


** French and Engliſh dictionary, in 
voce Houſſe. 
++ Tunica talaris, Gloſſ. 
a. 
tt Tabaldum, ſeu Houſſiam longam, de 
bruneta, Ibid, | 


in voce 


mance 
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mance of the Four Sons of Aymon *, reſolving to undertake a pil- 
grimage, would not accept of any comfortabie clothing from his 
friends; but requeſted they would cauſe to be made for him a “ cote” 
of coarſe cloth ; which cote immediately afterwards is called a 
„ houſſe;” 1o that the terms appear in this inſtance to be ſynonimous; 
and it is probable, that this garment was ſo contrived as to anſwer the 
double purpoſe of a cloak, and of a coat, or tunic. 

The PILCHE was an outer garment, calculated for cold weather. 
The commentators upon Chaucer, who uſes this word, call it a coat, 
or clock, of ſkins F. Two pilches, made of a fur called criſt-grey, 
were remaining in the wardrobe of Henry the Fifth after his death; 
and they are eſtimated at ten ſhillings each &. 

The felt-cloak ||, mentioned by Du Cange, appears to have been 
what the country-people call a foul-weather cloak, or coat; but I do 
not recollect that we — any authority to prove its having been uſed 
in this country. 

Two of our ancient hiſtorians ſpeak of mantles made with variegated 
ſtuff, in reſemblance of the colours of a peacock's tail J, but give us 
no deſcription of their form ; and we hear no more of them from the 
ſucceeding writers. 

In a wardrobe-rall** dated the fourteenth year of the reign of king 
John, we find an expenditure of eleven ſhillings, for two pendulæ of 
lamb-ſkins ; the one for the mantle of the king, and the other for the 
mantle belonging to the queen ; but whether by the pendula was 
meant the lining or the facing, or both, I cannot determine. 


* MS. Royal, lib. 1662. $ Rot. Parl. MS. Harl. 

+ Cote d'un gros drap. Ibid. || Chlamys de feltro. Gloſſ. in voce fel- 

t And alſo tega pellicea ; and the name trum. 
really appears to haye been a corruption ¶ Pallium werficolor © pavonum figurts 
of the word pelliceus: in the Saxon it is contextum. Mat. Welt. ſub A. D. 1026. 
written pylce. Chaucer ſays: * MS. Harl. 4573. 

After grete hete comith colde : 
No man caſte his pilche anbaye. 


5 A HA. 
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. VIII. 


The Women's Dreſs particulariſed —Embroidered Shifts,— 
Ruffles. — The Partelet.— The Jippet.— The Ruff.—The 
Band. — The Coat.—The Petticoat —The Waiſtcoat,—The 
Kirtle—The Super-tunic—The Soſquenie—The Rocket, — 
The Branc.—The Frock.—The Gown.—The Git.—The 
Robe.—The Sleeves.—The Corſet.—The Bodice—The Sto- 
macher.—The Apron. —The Mantle. —T he Chopa.—T he Foot- 
Mantle.— The Houſſe.—The Crocea, or Cardinal, —Stock- 


ings.— Shoes. — Boots, &c. 


HE women firſt began to ornament the boſoms and collars of 
their ts with needle-work towards the concluſion of the 
thirteenth century; and John de Meun, according to Chaucer *, 
ſpeaking of Largeſſe, ſays, She had opened the collar of her robe, 
to ſhow a rich broche of gold; and her white fleſh appeared 
through her ſmock wrought with filk.” Chaucer alſo, in the 


* I ſay according to Chaucer; for, ſeen. In the third note, page 285, the 
this paſſage does not appear in any French lines are quoted, 
eopy of the Roman de la Roſe that I have 


* 


Canterbury- 
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Canterbury-Tales, deſcribing the dreſs of a ſmart houſewife, tells 
us, that 


“ White was her ſmocke, embrouded all before 
And cke behynde, on her colore aboute, 
Of cole black ſylke, within and eke without “.“ 


In a dramatic performance of the laſt century, we read of © ſmockes 
ſeamed through with cut-works ;“ and in another, of © ſmocks 
faced with broad ſeaming laces 4.“ An Iriſh ſmock J wrought with 
. and ſilk remained in the ſecret wardrobe of Henry the Eighth at 

eſtminſter after his deceaſe ||, which probably belonged to one of 
his queens ; in another wardrobe | was depoſited “ a waſte ſmock 
wrought with filver.” ** Shifts white and plaited” are mentioned 
by an old poet as part of the habit belonging to an elegant lady **. 
The ißt, with the cotteron, and foucanie, formed the dreſs of 
young ladies in the fourteenth century Tr. The ſhift was chiefly, 
if not entirely, made with linen, finer or coarſer as the circum- 
ſtances of the wearer permitted the purchaſe. Fine holland, and, 
if I miſtake not, Iriſh cloth, as mentioned above, were uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe; ; and, in the old romances, we frequently read 
of ſhifts of chain/i/, or chaifil, which alſo appears to have been 
a delicate ſpecies of linen. The chemiſe of lady Triamore, in 
the Romance of Launfal FF, is ſaid to be white chainfil, with 
embelliſhed borders, and laced on both ſides.” Another yy ſpeaks 
of a chemiſe of chaiſil delicately wrought with thread $& ; and 


a third ſays of Olimpias, the mother of Alexander, that in a chayſel 
ſmack ſhe lay |\||.” 


* The Carpenter s Wife, in the Mil- Said to have been in the old Jewel- 
ler's Tale. Alſo in an old ballad, called houſe at Weſtminſter. Ibid. 
Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, the lady ** Chemiſe ridee £ blanche. Vet. Poet. 
ſays to her maidens : MS. cited by Du Cange, in voce capellus. 
« And dreſs me to my ſmock, 11 See page 104. 
The one half is of holland fine, + De chainfil blanc, e de chemiſe, 
The other of needle-wwork.” Fm les coſtez li pareient, 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. III. Due de deus partex laciez eſteient, 


+ Four plays in one, by Beaumont and MS. Harl. 978. 
Fletcher, A. D. 1647. d&& Un chemiſe de chaijil 


t © The Devil is an A(s,” by Jonſon, De fil et dure mult ſoutil. 


acted 1616. Romance of Atis and Porhillion, MS. 
$ That is, made with Iriſh cloth, as I Bibl. Reg. Paris, 5197. 


think. I Romance of Alexander, by Adam 
|| The inventory was taken OR. 31, Davies. Warton, Hifl, Poet. vol. III. 
an. 4 Edward VI. MS. Harl. 1419. 5p. 35. | 


The 
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The ſhift was an expenſive article of dreſs at the commencement 
of the laſt century, if we may take the word of miſtreſs Girtred, who 
talks of thoſe that coſt three pounds a-piece ; and adds, they may 
be born withall *.” From like authority we learn, that hempen ſmocks 
were worn by the country laſſes . 

The gorget. —_— of the ladies“ drefs has been explained in a 
former chapter . e find it brought up over the chin in the figure 
kneeling, upon the ninetieth plate; and probably the barb, which 
was uſed in mourning, derived its origin from the gorget; but the 
barb might not be worn above the chin by any female below the rank 
of a counteſs &. ä 

I do not think that the gorget was ever univerfally uſed; and, pro- 
bably, it is for this reaſon that we know ſo little concerning it. In 
one of the wardrobe-inventories of Henry the Eighth, among the ap- 
parel belonging to his queen, we find a gorget ſpecified, of filver 
tiſſue, being in length one yard and three quarters ||. 

The PARTELET, which anſwered the purpoſe of the gorget, came 
into faſhion towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century. This part 
of dreſs, which was common to both ſexes, occurs frequently in 
the inventories above referred to. The partelets, and thoſe eſpecially 
belonging to the women, were made of various ſtuffs of the moſt va- 
haable and delicate kind. I ſhall ſelect the following articles: Two 
partelets of Venice gold, knit; two partelets of Venice gold, caul- 
faſhion ; two partelets of white thread ; and two partelets of lawn, 
wrought with gold about the collars.” Sometimes they are expreſsly 
faid to be without ſleeves; which plainly indicates, that they ſome- 
times had them ©.” 

The TIPPET appears to have been a part of dreſs ſomething re- 
ſembling the partelet ; and was worn about the neck: it varied in its 
fize and form; for, it was ſometimes large and long like a mantle **; 
at other times, it was narrow, and fcarcely covered the top of the 
ſhoulders, and ſa it appears upon the two ladies kneeling, in the hun- 
dred and twenty- ſecond plate. Like the partelet, it was uſed by the 
men as by the women. 

The zipper, worn by the ladies at the time of mourning, was quite 
another thing: it was a long narrow ſtripe of cloth attached to the 
hood, or to the fleeves, of the wearer FF. 


* D Faftward Hoe,” a comedy, printed t Page 167. 
1605 ; ſee the whole ſpeech, page 317. $ See page 325. 
+ In the Rape of Luerece, by Tho- || MS. Harl. 1419. 
mas Heywood, A. D. 1638, it is pro- ET Ibid. 
miſed to them that they ſhould, inſtead ** Hall mentions “ mantel like tip- 
4 Of bempen ſmockes to help the itch, pettes; Union, Vit. Hen. VIII. p. 55. 
Have linen ſewed with filver ſti:ch.” ++ See page 4323, et infra, Th 
Ee 
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The RUFF, which ſeems to have ſuperſeded the partelet and 
the tippet, came into faſhion among the ladies ſoon after the middle 
of the ſixteenth century. This curious adornment they borrowed from 
the men, who had uſed ruffs a conſiderable time before; and, cer- 
tainly, when they were adopted by the ladies, both ſexes ſeemed emu- 
tous to outdo each other in their extravagance. 

We have little to add to what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in a 
former chapter; where the Reader will find the ruffs fully deſcribed, 
though with no ſmall degree of acrimony, by a writer of the time in 
which they were uſed “. A lady, in an old dramatic performance , 
calls for her ©* ruff and poker :” the poker was an inſtrument to put the 
plaits of the ruff in proper form. the ſixteenth year of queen Eli- 
zabeth, ſays Howe, began the making of ſteel poking-flicks ; and until 
that time all lawn-dreflers uſed ſeiting- ſticks, made of wood or bone.” 
Sometimes, it appears, that the plaits of the ruff were pinned ; as, 
a lover ſays to his miſtreſs ; * Do you not remember what taſkes you 
were wont to put upon me when I beftowed on you gowns and petti- 
coats; and you, in return, gave me bracelets and ſhoe-ties ? how you 
foobd me, and ſet me ſometimes to pin pleats in your ruff two hours 
together &?“ The widow, in a comedy called A Match at Midnight, 
enquires of her ſervant, if ſhe bid the ſempſtreſs to hollow her ruff in 
the French fathian cut ||.” In another play, a woman, ſpeaking of 
her ruff, ſays, ** nay, this is but ſhallow: I have a ruffe that is a 
quarter of a yard deep A. 

The BANDS for the neck were worn by the men and by the wo- 
men, even at the time that the ruffs were in fafhion. Theſe bands 
were ſometimes propped up with wires, as we ſee an example upon the 
hundred and forty- ſixth plate; and ſometimes they were permitted to 
fall upon the ſhoulders, and then they were denominated falling-bands. 
In a comedy written early in the laft century, a gallant beſpeaks of 
a milliner five yards of lawn to make his miſtreſs ſome falling bands 
—* three falling one upon the other; that,” ſays he, is the new 
edition *. | | | 

The ruffs and the bands were ſucceeded byt he necterchief, or, as it 
is more improperly calied, the handkerchief. It was ſufficiently large 
to cover the boſom and the ſhoulders at the time of its introduction, 


* Page 270. | kerley Marmion, A. D. 1641. 
+ The Honeft Whore, by Tho. Deck- I By Will. Rowley, printed A. D. 
er, A. D. 1604. | 1633. f : 

t Continuation of Staw's Annals, page A The Dumb Knight, by Lewis Ma- 
1038. | | chin, acted 1608. 

The Antiquary, a comedy, by ma- #** Honeſt Whore ; ſee above. 
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and was uſually worn double, as we fee it upon the hundred and 
forty-third plate. The borders were alſo often decorated with lace or 
needle-work. | 9 | 

The COTE, or coat, which, in fact, ſeems to be only a new name 
for the tunic. It was ſo called in the thirteenth century; and, if Chau- 
cer be correct, it was the ſame as the court-pie x. "Theſe garments 
were made of cloths of various colours and textures. We read of cotes 
of burneta, cotes of green, cotes of hemp F, and pure cotes, which Chau- 
cer renders kirtles, but perhaps the more literal tranſlation would be 
white coats, To theſe we may add the coat-hardy, which, it ſeems, 
was a dreſs adapted to the ſummer ; but.then it was without lining, 
and fitted ſo cloſely to the body, that, being very thin, it ſhewed 

the whole of the ſhape to great advantage; and, for this reaſon, it 
was a dreſs much affected by well-made women of faſhion F. The 
cote and the cote-hardy are frequently ſaid to have been made with 
marble cloth, that 1s, cloth veined or coloured like marble. In the 
cold weather, this garment, like moſt others, was uſually rendered 
comfortable with linings of fur and other warm materials d. The 
court-pie belonging to the women, for, this habit was common to 
both ſexes, reached to the feet. 

The coats were ſometimes made with trains : they were then called 
long cotes; and we read of ſome that contained ſeven ells and an half ||. 
Among the different articles of dreſs remaining in the wardrobe of 
Henry the Fifth after his deceaſe |, we find ** fifteen furs of groſs 
minever for women's cotes, which are eſtimated at five pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight pence. | 

In the fourteenth century, the women. of faſhion wore coats and 
hoods furred with ermine and miniver, with great purfilings, or facings ; 
and alſo /lit cotes, by which I underſtand cotes open in the front **. 

The cotteron Tr. This ſeems to be the diminutive of the coat; 
but whether it be the ſame as the peiy- coat I cannot poſitively de- 
termine. 

The PETTICOAT was a part of dreſs worn by both ſexes. If, 
however, the cotelle of William de Lorris be the petticoat according 


* Atleaſt, he gives us the word court= Roman de Garin; and ſee Du Cange, 
pie for cote, in his tranſlation of the Ro- Gloſſ. in voce Marbretus. 


mance of the Roſe : ** Cotte avoit vielle et [| © Et on faire les longes cotes, 
derompus; line 225.— Al in an olde torne Ou a ſept aunes & demie. 
rourt=py ;” Chaucer. X Phil. Mouſkes, in Vit. Patrum, MS. 
+ Cotes de corde. | J Rot. Parl. MS, Harl. 7068. 
See a curious ſtory relative to this ** See page 238. 
babit, page 241. 20" ok ++ Ung cotteron de wioleta uſage de 
9 Cote-hardie de marbre fourre de gros femme, Ghatpentier, in voce /o/cania. 


vair— une cote de marbre nuefe @ femme. t 
0 
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to the general interpretation of the word“, it will appear, that this 
arment was worn by the women before it was adopted by the men : 
Ls, under the latter appellation, it does not occur, that I re- 
member, till the fifteenth century. A peticote of red damaſk is men- 
tioned as remaining in the wardrobe of Henry the Fifth in the ſecond 
year of his ſon's reign ; but 1t 1s uncertain whether it belonged to a 
man or a woman. It had however open ſleeves, and for that reaſon I 
am _ to attribute 1t to the former, It is valued at ten ſhil- 
lings . 
al a the middle of the laſt century the ladies wore white petticoats 
wrought with black filk 4, and ſoon after they trimmed them with 
filk, or gold and filver fringes. Some were contented with a ſingle 
row of fringe at the bottom of the garment ; but others extended this 
finery to five or fix rows one above another, and theſe rows, it 
ſeems, they called feet &. 

The WAISTCOAT was a garment common to both ſexes. We 
find it mentioned in a wardrobe inventory belonging to Henry the 
Eighth, which was taken towards the latter end of his reign. Let the 
following entry ſuffice : * two waſtcotes for women, being of clothe 
of ſilver, embroidered, both of them having ſleeves ||.” 

The KIRTLE, or, as it was anciently written, kerzel J, is a part 
of dreſs uſed by the men and the women, but eſpecially by the latter. 
It was ſometimes a habit of ftate, and worn by perſons of high rank. 
The garment called in French a pure cote Chaucer renders kirt/e**®; and 
we have no reaſon to diſpute his authority. Kirtles are very fre- 
quently mentioned in the old romances; they are ſaid to have been 
of different textures, and of different colours, but eſpecially of green ; 
and ſometimes they were laced cloſely to the body, and probably 
anſwered the purpoſe of the bodice, or ſtays ++. To appear in 
a kirtle only, ſeems to have been a mark of ſervitude 44; and, at 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, it was uſed as a habit of penance FF. 


* In the Romance of the Roſe; ſee ++ © Thar herteles wer of rede cendal, 


page 235. Tlaced ſmalle, jolyf, and well.” 
+ MS. Harl. 7068. Launfal, MS. Cott. Calig. A. 2. 
t London Chanticleres, a comedy, 11 Thus, the lady of Sir Ladore, when 
anonym. he feaſted the king by way of courteſy, 


8 80 that a petticoat of fix feet was a waited at the table :— 
petticoat with fix rows of fringe. Ran- « The lady was gentyll and ſmall : 


dal Holmes, MS. Hart. 2014. In kurtell alone ſhe ferved in hall.” 
[| MS. Harl. 1419. MS. Harl. 978. 
From the Saxon word cynxel. $& It was worn by Jane Shore for that 


*# « Qui effoient en pure cottes;” Rom. purpoſe; ſee page 329. 
de la Roſe, line 777; which Chaucer N ; 
tranſlates, in kyrtels, and none other wede. 


In 
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In a wardrobe-account of apparel belonging to the royal family in the 
eighth year of Henry the Eighth, we find fix yards a half and half 
a quarter of cloth allowed for a kirtle for the queen “; and, in ano- 
ther inſtance, ſeven yards of purple cloth of damaſk gold for the ſame 
purpoſe ; whereas only three yards of tawney fatin were required to 
make a kirtle / for my lady the princeſſe , probably the lady Ma- 
ry; the king's fiſter, at that time about twenty years of age: but why 
fo-ſmall a quantity ſhould be allowed for her, and fo much for the 
queen, I am not able to determine. | 


PART v. 


The ſupertunic, or the ſurcoat, continued in faſhion with ladies of 
rank and opulence after the tunic had Joſt its name. The ſurcoat, 
as it was worn at Paris at the cloſe of the fourteenth century, is thus 
deſcribed by a contemporary writer : 'There came to me two wo- 
men, wearing ſurcoats longer than they were tall by about a yard ; 
ſo that they were obliged to carry the trains upon their arms, to pre- 
vent their trailing upon the ground; and they had ſleeves to theſe 
furcoats reaching to the elbows.” The furcoats above deſcribed were 
fitted cloſe to the waiſt, and elevated at the boſom 1 „being probably 
made ſtiff for that purpoſe, like the boddice. The long ſurcoats, 
with and without fleeves, were uſed confiderably before the period 
above alluded to **, 27 
The ſupertunicale. In what particulars this garment differed from the 
ſupertunic I cannot diſcover ; it is ſometimes called ſupertunicala bar- 
diata ; and, together with the unica hardiata, and the rube bardie, is 
ſaid to have been uſed by the ladies upon the Continent. All theſe 
veftmerits were frequently made with marble cloth, or cloth of va- 
riegated colours like the veins of marble. The ſupertunicale was 
ſometimes large and looſe, having broad and deep ſleeves; and fome- 
times it was made cloſe before and behind, and alſo without 
ſleeves +. 8 
The SOSQUENIE, ſurquanye, or ſuckeney, called alſo by Chaucer 
a rochet, is mentioned by William de Lorris as the handſomeſt dreſs 
that a lady could wear; and he prefers it to the coat, or the 


robe 14. | 
robe 17. * 


* Catharine, his firſt wife. 
+ MS. Harl. 2284. 


t 'Geſta Brminæ, MS. ſub an. 1396. 


Du Cange, in voce /urcotium. 
h © Environ une aulne.” Perhaps it 
ſhould be tranſlated. i inſtead of yard. 
| Poyngnes-—aus coudes. 
t leurs tetin trouſſes en hault, The 
Cipriana was alſo an unſeemly garment 
of the ſame kind, fitting cloſe to the bo- 


dy, with long and large ſleeves, and a 
wide and low collar tam magno, guòd often- 
dunt mammillas; &c. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
in voce Cipriana. 5 
* See page 163. 
++ Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voc. ſupertu- 


nica, hardiata tunica, et tunica audax, 


3; © Car nulle robe neſt ji: belle 
A dame, ne a damoiſelle. 


Femme 
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The ſoſquenie was uſually made with linen; and it is ſaid to 

have been particularly becoming, when it was white and nicely 

laited *. 

E The rocket, which, as we have juſt ſeen, appears to have been pre- 
ciſely the ſame garment as the ſolquenie, was often made without 
fleeves, but ſometimes they were alſo added to it. This veſtment 
is twice repreſented upon the eighty-ninth plate, as well with as 
without the ſleeves; in one inſtance, it reaches to the ground; in 
the other, it is much ſhorter, and open at the ſides nearly to the 
arm: pit. | 

The branc, according to an author cited by Charpentier, was the 
ſame as the rochet ; that is, a linen veſtment which the women put 
over the other parts of their clothing. 

The frock, called in Latin locus and froccus, was a monaſtic ha- 
bit, and uſed chiefly by the monks; but it is equally certain, that 
it was not confined to them: it was worn by the laity, and adopted, 
on certain occafions, by the women. It is deſcribed as a looſe gar- 
ment with large ſleeves ; and, probably, reſembled the rochet, which 
was alfo an ecclefiaſtical veſtment. 

In the fifteenth century, when the gown came into general uſe, the 
ſupertunic was diſcontinued, and by degrees its name was obliterated 
from the catalogue of a faſhionable lady's dreſs. It was a very rich 
veſtment in the days of Chaucer: for, in one of his poems , he ſpeaks 
of a lady whoſe gown was embroidered and ſet with jewels according 
to her fancy ; and upon the facings and borders ſhe had this motto 
wrought : ** Bein et loyalment.” The working of letters and ſhort ſen- 
tences upon the borders of coats and gowns was by no means uncom- 
mon; and this practice was reſtrained by an edict eſtabliſhed in par- 
lament for that purpoſe in the fourth year of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth 1. Of another lady the poet ſays, her gown was of cloth of 
gold, of blue colour, handſomely faſhioned like a tabard, with fleeves 
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Femme eſt plus cointe et plus mignotte 
En ſurquanye, que en cotte.” 
Romant de la Ro e, line 1213, et infra. 
Which is thus tranſlated by Chaucer : 
« For there nys no clothe ſytteth bette 
On damofel than doth rokette 
A woman wel more fetyſe is 
In rockette, than in cote ywis.” 
The author of the Gloſſary to the 
printed edition of this poem ſays of the 
ſoſquenie, that it reached to the hips, 


and reſembled the cloak, or mantle, worn 
by the ladies of the modern times ; but 
this deſcription ill accords with the words 
of the poet. 

* ©& The white rokette ryddeled fayre ;" 
ibid. And, in an old French poem, more 
ancient than Chaucer, ** meint bone roket 
bien ridie—maint blank,” &c, MS. Harl. 


913. 
F Aſemble of Ladyes. 
See Sect, VI. page 225. 
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hanging down; the collar and the ſtomacher, inſtead of being faced 
with ermine, was covered with fine large orient pearls elegantly ar- 
ranged, and powdered with diamonds ; and the borders of the ſleeves 
were ornamented in the ſame manner. | 

According to an inventory taken, in the eighth year of Henry the 
Eighth, of his wardrobes at the Tower *, it appears that the ladies' 
gowns were either ſingle or lined. We find a great difference in the 
quantities of ſtuff allowed, at different times, for the making of gowns 
for the queen. I ſhall, however, confine myſelf to the following ar- 
ticles :—Three yards of purple cloth of gold tiſſue for a gown for the 
queen's grace; the ſame quantity of rich filver cloth of tiſſue for the 
ſame purpoſe ; two yards and an half of checkered tiſſue, to line a 
gown for the queen ; three yards and a quarter of rich cloth of gold 
tiſſue damaſk gold, raiſed with pirles of damaſk filver, for the = 
uſe. We then read of thirteen yards of rich cloth of gold for a gown 
for the queen; and the ſame r of crimoſin velvet upon vel- 
vet for the ſame; alſo ten yards of damaſk filver to line a gown for 
the queen; and eleven yards of black cloth of tiſſue for the ſame 
purpoſe. I found alſo allowed three yards of crimoſin cloth of 

Id of damaſk for the edgings, facings, and cuffs of a gown for 
fee majeſty. Four yards of white cloth of gold tiſſue were allowed 
to make a gown for my lady the Princeſs;“ the ſame of velvet, 
and of other ſtuffs, and five yards of ruſſet velvet, given for her 
night-gown, 

Chaucer ſpeaks of a ligbi gown, appropriated to the ſummer ; that 
is, I preſume, looſe and without lining. 

The git, or gyte, was another name for the gown ; and it is twice 
ſo called by Chaucer. He tells us, that the wife of the miller of 
Trompynton followed her huſhand on holidays in a gyte of reed , 
that is, in a red gown; and the Wife of Bath boaſts that, on ſuch 
occaſions, ſhe put on her gay ſkarlet gytes I.” The gowns of the 
more modern ladies the Reader will find deſcribed in a former chap- 
ter |]. 

Fan aſſures us, that at a maſque, in the fixth year of Henry the 
Eighth, four ladies, who accompanied the king, and three noblemen, 
had ** gounes of blew velvet, cut and lyned with cloth of gold, made 
after the faſhion of Savoy ; but gives no information relative to the 


* MS. Harl. 2284. } Reve's Tale. 
+ And he in goune was light and ſammer- Wife of Bath's Prologue. 
wiſe ; || See page 271. 
Shapm full well the colour was of grene, 
Courte of Love. 


form 
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form of theſe gowns. From a more modern author we learn, that a 
ſhort kind of gown, called a Saviarde, was in faſhion at the cloſe of 
the ſeventeenth century. According to his deſcription, it had four 
ſkirts, or, as he calls them, © fideJaps,” which were uſually four 
ſtripes of ſilk of different colours, with ſhort and open ſleeves. The 
Saviarde, reaching only to the hips, is lab a upon the hun- 
dred and forty-third plate. How far this garment may reſemble the 
Savoy-faſhioned gowns mentioned by Hall I muſt leave to the Reader's 
determination. he ſame author tells us, that Anne of Cleves, at 
her firſt interview with Henry the Eighth, wore a ryche gowne of 
cloth of gold raiſed, made rounde, without any trayne, after the Dutch 
faſhion *.“ 

The robe ſeems to have been nearly the ſame as the gown ; 
but perhaps it was more ample and richly embelliſhed, being chiefly 
uſed on ſtate-occaſions. The robe of richeſſe, according to William 
de Lorris, was of purple, ſuperbly embroidered with the hiſtories of 
emperors and of kings . The | Pwr va will find a robe elegantly 
wrought with birds and other embelliſhments upon the ninety-ſeventh. 
plate, and alſo _ the ninety- third. 

SLEEVES. In 
the body-veſtments and the ſleeves were often diſtin from each 


other; and the latter migen be attached to the former, or worn with- 
2 1 


out them, at pleaſure : therefore it is that we find, in the contem- 
porary wardrobe-inventories, the ſleeves entered by themſelves in the 

eeves for women; 
one pair of linen ſleeves, paned with gold over the arm, quilted with 
black filk, and wrought with flowers between the panes, and at the 


hands; one pair of ſlee ves of purple gold tiſſue damaſk wire, each 


following manner : ** three pair of purple ſatin 


ſleeve tied with aglets of gold; one pair of crimoſin ſatin ſleeves, four 


buttons of gold being ſet upon each ſleeve, and in every button nine 
pearls +.” 


Towards the concluſion of the fourteenth century, the women were 


pleaſed with the appearance of a long waiſt ; and, in order to produce 
that effect, they invented a ſtrange diſguiſement called a core, or corſet d. 
Two of theſe uncouth. veſtments, and the earlieft. that I. have met 


* Hall's Union, Vit. Hen. VIII. p. body; and ſo called, becanſe they co- 

239. vered the greater part of the body. The 
+ See page 240, 141. ſtays were called a pair of bodies in the laſt 
t Int 


e wardrobe- inventory of Hen. century; and the word bodice, fo com- 
VIII; Harl. MS. 1419. 


$ Derived from the French corps, fre- bodies. 
guently in former times written cors, a” 


with, 


the ſixteenth century, and probably much earlier, 


monly uſed, is eyidently a corruption of 
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with, occur upon the ninety-fourth plate, and a third upon the ninety- 
fixth plate, where it appears to be connected with the ſupertunic or 
robe *. 

According to the ſumptuary laws made in the fourth year of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, no woman under the degree of a knight's wife or 
daughter might wear wrought corſets ; and, by another elauſe in the 
fame act, corſets worked with gold were prohibited to all women under 
the rank of wife or daughter to a lord, The corſet by degrees was 
metamorphoſed into the bodice, which was a ſort of ſleeveleſs waift- 
coat, quilted, having flips of whalebone between the quiltings +, In 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, the bodice was ufed by the men; 
though this cuſtom, I believe, was never generally adopted. The 
bodice was worn with the farthingale, as we ſee it upon the hundred 
and forty- ſecond plate; and ſometimes it was laced over a ſtomacher, 
that came down with a peak at the bottom, as it appears upon the 
hundred and fortieth and the hundred and forty-third plates. I am 
not certain when this part of the dreſs obtained the name of fays, 
but probably not long before the commencement of the preſent cen- 
tury. oh, | 

he ſtomacher was common to both ſexes; but it was generally 
called the placard when it —_ to the men. In the beginnin 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, half a yard of ſtuff was the uf 
allowance for a ſtomacher for the queen and other ladies of his 
houſehold F. There was one in the wardrobe at Weſtminſter, of 
purple gold, raiſed with filver tiſſue and damaſk wire; and another 
of crimofin ſatin, embroidered all over with flat gold and damaſk 
pirles, and lined with farcenet \. | 
The APRON, which is alſo called by Chaucer the barm, or lap- 
cloth |}, was a part of dreſs appropriated originally to women in do- 
meſtic life, to ſervants, and country-wamen ; but, in the modern 
times, it became faſhionable among perſons of the higheſt rank, 
and was made with very coſtly materials. | 


PART v. 


** The Reader will find ſeveral other 
ſpecimens of the corſet upon the plates 
belonging to the fifteenth century ; but 
none where it is more inelegant than 
upon Plate CXXI. Tx TT 

+ And therefore called, in the. old 
plays, © the whalebeue boddice.” Bulver, 
who candemns the uſing of the &94ice, oſ- 
pecially when it was laced tightly, to 
2 = waiſt ſmall, calls it he whale- 

* £riſon. See page 288. 

+ MS. Harl. 2284, 


$ MS. Harl. 1419; wherein is alſo an 
entry of /ix double fromachers, which, pro- 
bably, only refers to their being lined. 

[| The Carpenter's wife, in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, has a4 barme clothe” 
plaited and tied about her loins, as white 
as milk; ſee page 284; and the Hoſteſs, 
in the Merchant's ſecond Tale, when ſhe 
was {peaking of her huſband's death, 
with her napran feir aud white 'ywaſh 
auypid ſoft ber eyen. | 


The 
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The mantle, or cloak. We have already ſpoken largely concerning 
this part of the female habit . We have ſeen, that the mantles were 
made with the richeſt materials that could be procured, and lined 
with ermines, fables, and other precious furs ; but theſe, it is true, 
were garments of ſtate, and could only be procured by perſons of 
great wealth. The lady Elizabeth, queen to Henry the Seventh, 
the day preceding her coronation, appeared in a ſtate-dreſs, ha- 
ving a mantle of white cioth of gold damaſk, furred with er- 
mines, and faſtened upon her breaſt with a large lace curiouſly 
wrought with gold and filk, with rich “ &knoppes” of gold at the end 
66 taſſe led F.” 

The mantle was uſed by the women in former times for a bed-gown. 
In a French poem, a lady is repreſented riſing at night by the light of 
the moon, when the family were aſleep, and coming to the window, 
wrapped in her mantle, to converſe with her lover . This mantle, I 
preſume, was the ſame as the chopa, or chupa, two of which Henr 
the Third cauſed to be made for Iſabel his ſiſter, to be uſed when 
ſhe role in the night F. There were five yards and three quarters of 
ſcarlet cloth allowed for the two; the one was lined with cendal, 
and the other furred with bice. 

The chopa ſeems to have been only another name for the hou 
peland, a garment appropriated to both ſexes. The hou»peland was 
a looſe cloak, uſually made with ſleeves, and large enough to wrap 
round the wearer. 

The foot-mantle, which Chaucer gives to the Wife of Bath, 
was a ſpecies of petticoat tied about her hips ||. A garment of 
the ſame kind is uſed to this day by the farmers' wives and 
market - women, when they ride on horſeback, to keep their 
gowns clean. 'The foot-mantle, even in the Poet's time, ſeems 
to have been a vulgar habit; for, the prioreſs riding in the ſame 
company had a ſpruce cloat, which anſwered the ſame purpoſe N. 

Mantles like #ppets, knit together with ſilver, were worn by cer- 
tain ladies who accompanied king Henry the Eiglith at one of his 
maſkings **; and, indeed, the tippets were ſoon aiterwards made ſa 
large, that they ſupplied the place of the mantles. 


* Page 264. A. D. 1367. Du Cange, Gloſſ. in 
+ MS. Cotton. Julius, B. 12. voce © hope. 
+ E de ſun mant-l ſe afubloe q' Unleſs it ſhould be thought that the 
A la fen ſtre eter wvenzet, former, being a lay-habit, was forbidden 
MS. Harl. 975; written as early as the to the profeſlors of religion. 
thirteenth century, ** At New-year's night, in the ſixth. 


Ad ſmgendum de nocte. This order is year of his reigu. Halls Umvun, p. 53. 
dated an. 19 Hen. III; MS, Harl. 4573. 
5 The 
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378 HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OT ENGLAND. PART v. 


The bouſſe, if Cotgrave be correct, was a ſhort cloak worn by 
the country-women, to cover the head and ſhoulders 1n rainy 
weather &. 

The crocea was a large long cloak, open before, and full of plaits, 
reaching to the ground, reſembling the eccleſiaſtical cope , but 
without a hood ; it was uſed by the cardinals &; and, for that rea- 
ſon, loſt its original name, and was called by the ladies a cardinal, It 
is a winter veſtment, worn in the country, I believe, to the pre- 
ſent day; but, in my memory, it had the hood annexed to it; 
and its colour was uſually bright ſcarlet. 

Stockings. This article of dreſs, belonging to the women as well as 
to the men, was formerly made with cloth. Henry the Third ordered 
three yards of bruneta cloth worked with gold to be delivered from 
his wardrobe, to make ſtockings for his fiſter Iſabel ||. It was 
ſome time after the introduction of filk, worſted, and thread 
ſtockings, before the cloth ſtockings were diſcontinued ; and ftock- 
ings of leather are worn by the ruſtics to this day J. 

It will not appear ſo ſtrange in the preſent day, as it would 
have done ſome few years back, to find boots and buſtins in- 
cluded in the catalogue of a faſhionable lady's dreſs, becauſe they 
are now re- admitted into it. The boots have been mentioned al- 
ready **; and to theſe we ſhall now add the Houſeaulx, or buſkins, 
which, John de Meun tells us, were worn by the fair dames of 
Paris +. I apprehend that they were not unlike the ſhoes of the 
Carpenter's Wife, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, which, the poet 
ſays, were laced high upon her legs 4 and probably both of 
them reſembled the high ſhoes ſtill uſed in the country . 


* French and Engliſh Dictionary, un- T The Reader will find more upon 


der the word houſe. this ſubject, pp. 264, 265, 271, 
+ Capucium. ; ** Page 169. 
t Cucullus. +44 See page 236. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. in voce crecea. tt Page 285. 
An. 19 Hen, II. MS, Harl. 4573. $Q Page 271. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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A Liſt of the MSS. containing the chief part of the 
DrEessEs given in this Work. 


The Names, Letters, and Numbers, are the preſs-marks, by which the 
MSS. are arranged in the different libraries ; the Numerals at the end of the 
line indicate the century in which the MS. mentioned was written. 


In the CoTToxnian LiBRARY at the Britiſh Muſeum. 


Julius, A. V. The Prophecies of Merlin ; xiii cent. 
A. VI. A Calendar in the Saxon character; x. 
Tiberius, A. VII. A Poem in old Engliſh, called The Pilgrim; xv. 
B. V. A Calendar in the Saxon character; ix. ö 


C. VI. The Life of Chriſt compared with that of David, Saxon cha- 
racter; x. 


Caligula, A. XIV. An ancient Hymn- book; xi. 
Claudius, A. III. Synodal Decrees eftabliſhed in the reign of king Ethelred; x. 
B. IV. The Book of Geneſis, and other parts of the Moſaical Hiſtory, 
written in the Saxon language ; viii. N . 
Nero, C. IV. The Life of Chriſt, prefixed to a Latin and Franco-Norman Verſion of 
the Pſalms ; xi. 
D. VI. Various Tracts relative to the Peace between France and England, Char- 
ters, &c.; xiv. | 
D. VII. The Regiſter of the BenefaQors to the Abbey of St. Albans, in Hert- 
fordſhire; xv. LSE 
D. IX. A Romance in French, containing the © Loyal Love and Pitiful End of 


| Meſſire Floridan and the Lady Eluyde; xv. 
E. II. The Chronicles of France; xiv. 


Vitellius, C. III. An Herbal in the Saxon language; x. 
Veſpaſian, A. I. The Pſalms of David in Latin, interlined with a Saxon verſion; viii. 
A 


XVII. Directions for a Prince, or General, in the Time of War, in 
French ; xv. 

Titus, D. XVI. Aurelius Prudentius ; xiii. 

Domitianus, A. XVII. A Pſalter, which formerly belonged to king Richard the 
Second; xiv. 


Cleopatra, C. VIII. Aurelius Prudentius, with Saxon interlineations ; ix. 


In the HARLRIAN LIBRARY at the Britiſh Muſeum. 


bog. A Pſalter in Latin, according to the verſion of St. Jerom ; x. 
621. John Boccace, De Caſu Illuſtrium Virorum et Feminarum,” in French; xv, 
926. Statuta Antiqua ; Xiil. 

928. The Horæ Beate Marie, with Colle&s and Prayers to Chriſt, &c. ; xiii. 
1526, The Hiſtory of the Old and New Teftament compared together, ] _... 
1527. The ſame; indeed, both volumes ſhould be bound in one, _— 
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il LIST OP MANUSCRIPTS. 
1766. John Boccace © De Caſu Principum,” tranſlated into Englim verſe by John 


Lidgate ; xv. 

2014. Miſcellaneous Collections relative to the Hiſtory of England; xvii. 

2278. The Life of St. Edmund, a poem by John Lidgate, monk of Bury; this pro- 
bably was the copy preſented to king Henry VI; xv. 

2356. A Pſalter, in Latin; xii. 

2838. Specuium Humane Salvationis, with the arms of England at the bottom of the 
Hrſt page; xv. 

2840. A Bible in Latin; xii, 

7 2897. A beautiful Mifſal ; xv. 

3000. The ſame. 

3954. Sir John Mandeville's Travels, in Engliſh ; xv. 

3983. Le Roman de Florimont, in French verſe, &c. ; xiv. 

4372. Valerius Maximus, in French, vol. I; xv. 8 

4373. The ſame, vol. II. 

4374+ The ſame, vol. III. 

4375- The fame, vol. IV. 

4379. The firſt part of the fourth . of John Froiſſart's Chronicle, in French, 
ſuperbly illuminated; xv. 

4380. The ſecond part of che ſame. 

4425. A fine copy of Le Roman de la Roſe, in French, embelliſhed with beautiful 

paintings; xv. 

4751, Natural Hiſtory of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Reptiles, in Latin; xi. 

4939. Appian Alexandrin. des Guerres det Romans, tranſlated into French by Claude 
de Scyflel, biſhop of Marſeilles; xv. 

4972. The Apoealyps of St John, in French, xiv. 

6064. An Heraldical book, in Englitb ; 5 XY TY 


In the RoxAL LiskaAxy at the Britiſh Muſeum. 


2. A. XXII. A Pſalter, in Latin; xiii. i 
10. A. XIII. Dunflani Expoſitio in Repulam B. Brnedicti; ; xili. 
20 A, II. Peter Langtoft's Chronicles of England; xiv. 
2. B. III. Pfalter, with the Calendar, Litany, and Hymns, in Latin ; xiii. 
VII. The Old Teſtament Hiſtory, in French, with the Palter, c.; XIV. 
6. B. VII. Aldhelm, Biſhop of Sherborne, in praiſe of Virginity, Latin ; Ks 
15. B. III. Boethii de Conſolarione ' hiloſophica, &c. xiv. 
20. B. VIII. Part of the Hiſtory of St. Graal, in French ; xiii. 
6. C VI. Part of the Book of Job, in Latin; xi. 
14. C. VII. Mat. Paris, Hiſt. Anglize ; xiii, 
19. C. I. Old Poems, &c. in French; xiit, 
19. C. IV. Le Songe du Vergrer ; xiv. I 
19. C. VII. Imagination de Fraye Nob. c, written A. D. 1496. 
20. (. I. Les Faris des Romans; xv. 
20. C. V. John Boccace le Livre des Nobles Femmes; xiv. 
20, C. VI. A >cholaſtic Bible, vol. I. 
s 20. C. VII. The ſecond volume of the ſame; xiv. 
| 15. D. I. Liſtore Scholajtique ; xv. | 
Þ 15. D II. The Apocalypſe; xiv. fy "3 
h 15. D. III. A Scholaſtic Bible, ſuperbly illuminated; xiv. 85 
18. D. VII. John Boccace, the Hiſtory of Noble Men and W omen; xiv. 
19. D. I. The Life of Alexander the Great, in French; 1352. 
19. D. III. Scholaſtic Bible, in French, written by Thomas du Val; W N 
20. D. IV. Hiſtory of Lancelot du Lac, French; xiv. 


LIST OP MANUSCRIPTS. 11¹ 


20. D. VI. Lives of the Saints, &c. in old French; xiii. 

20. D. XI. Various poetical Romances, in French; xiit. 

14. E. II. Le Songe Dore, or the Golden Dream, with other Poems, in French; xv. 
14. E. IV. Chronicle of England, in French; xiv. 

14. E. V. Johan. Boccace, de Cas des Nobles Hommes et Femmes ; xv. 

15. E. II. Des Proprietez des Choſe, written by John Duries, A. D. 1482. 

15. E. IV. Chronique d' Angleterre ; xv. | 8 

15. E. VI. The Genealogy of Henry the Sixth; the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great; 


with ſeveral Romances ; an elegant MS. preſented by John Talbot to the 
queen of Henry the Sixth ; xv. 


17. E. VII. Scholaſtic Bible; xiv. 

18, E. IL . Fourth volume of Froiſſart's Chronicles, in French, finely illumi« 
nated; xv. 

18. E. IV. Valerius Maximus, des Dies & Faifts des Romans ; xv. 

18.. E. V. L' Hiſtoire Tripartite, in French, written A. D. 1478. 

19. E. V. Romuleon, or the Act of the Romans; xv. 

20, E VI. The fifth volume of the Chronicles of the Kings of France, in French; xy. 

16. F. II. Grace entere ſur le Gouvernement du Prince; xv. 

16. G. V. Chroniques de Rays de France to the Death of St. Lewis; xiv. 

16. G. VI. Geſtet des Roys de France, to the Death of St. Louis; this MS, belonged to 
Humphrey duke of Gloceſter; xiv- 


In the SLOANTAN LiBRARy, at the Britiſh· Muſeum. 


346. Speculum Humanæ Salvationis, xiii. 

795. A Book of Surgery; xiv. 

1975 An Herbal, with a Treatiſe relative to Surgery; xii 

2433. The Chronique de St, Denis, in three volumes; xiv. _ 

2435. Rules for the Preſervation of Health, in French; xiv. 

2453 The Bote of Aſtronomye and of Philoſofie, &c.; xv. 

3794. Two hundred Poeſees devyſed by Tbomas Palmer; xvi, 

3983. Liber Aſtronomiæ; Xii. 

*. VI. A Roll of parchment, containing the Life of Saint Guthlac, in ſeventeem 
circles; xüi. | 


YA 


BopLEITIAN LIBRARY at Oxford. 


5123. Junius XI. The Book of Geneſis, &c. in the Saxon language; viii. 
2144. D. I. 9. Bod. A Treatiſe relating to Aſtrology ; xii. - 


I was alſo permitted to enrich this Collection with ſeveral very intereſting figures 
from MSS. in the poſſeſſion of Francis Douce, Eſq. ; particularly from a curious 
Pſalter of the twelfth century, from a fine Scholaſtic Bible, from two illuminated 

copies of the Roman de la Roſe, and from an elegant tranſcript of the Chroniques 


de St. Denis; and alſo from ſore other collections which are ſpecified in the ſol - 
lowing reference. 
5. E 
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A Liſt of the PLATES contained in this Work; 


With References to the MSS. from which they were ſelected. 


To prevent repetition, I have numbered the figures as they ſtand upon the 
Plates, beginning from the left hand, and reckoning to the right; and the 
ſame, when more than one figure occurs at the bottom. The abbreviations, 
Cott. Harl. Roy. Sloan. and Bod. ftand for the Cottonian, Harleian, Royal, 
and Sloanian Libraries at the Britiſh Muſeum, and the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Plate I. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, 
are from the coffin of a mummy at the 
Britiſh Muſeum; figure 5 is from the 
body of the mummy. | | | 

II. The figures 1, a, and 3, are from 


the ſame; 4 and 55 at the bottom, are 


from a flat coffin- 
mummy. | | 

III. 1 and 2 the back and front view 
of the ſame figure; 4, an Egyptian 
pectoral from the breaſt of a mummy at 
the Muſeum ; 3, is an image of Oftris, in 
the poſſeſſion of Benjamin Weſt, Eſq. 
hiſtorical painter to His Majeſty, and pre- 
ſident of the Royal Academy. 

IV. Figure 5 is in the poſſeſſion of 
B. Weſt, Eſq.; all the others are at the 
Britiſh Muſeum, | 

V. 1, 2, and 3, are from very ancient 
vaſes; 4 and 5, two views of the ſame 
figure in bronze; all at the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeu. , 

VI. From Etruſcan vaſes at the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum. 

VII. The helmet at the top is reduced 
from one in braſs; the figures beneath 


id in the caſe with the 


are from two vaſes at the Brtiſh Muſeum; 


the head below is from a curious bronze 


as large as life, in the poſſeſſion of Ri- 
chard-Paine Knight, Eſq. 


VIII. The middle figure is from a 
bronze of the ſame ſize in the poſſeſſion 
of R. P. Knight, Eſq.; the other two, 
both views of the ſame figure, are from 
.2 bronze in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


FxonT1sPIECE to VoLUME I. Sloau. 
3983. | 


I. Fig. 1, Harl. 603; 2, Cott. Clau- 
dias, B. iv; 3, Bod. Junius xi. Plough, 
Julius, A. vi. 

II. I, 3, Cott, Claudius, B. iv ; 2 Bod. 
Junius xi. 

III. Cott. Claudius, B. iv. 

IV. Ibid. 

V. 1, 2, 4, ibid; 3, Junius, xi. Man- 
tle, Cott. Tiberius, C. vi. 

VI. 1, 2, Claud. B. 4; 3, Galba, 
A. xvii. 

VII. Claud. B. iv. 

VIII. Ibid. 

IX. Ibid. 8 

X. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

XII. Ibid. 

XIII. Ibid. 

XIV. Ibid, 

XV. 1, ibid.; 2, Veſpaſian, A. i.; 
3, Cleopatra, C. viii. 

XVI. From a MS. in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, No. 200. 

XVII. Cott. Tiberius, C. VI. 
XVII. 1, Cott, Tiberius, B. v; 2, Roy, 
6. B. vi; 3, Roy. 6, C. vi e 

XIX. 1, 2, 3, Tiberius, C. vi. 

XX. Harl. 2908. | 

XXI. 1, 2, Cott. Cleopatra, C. viii; 
3, Roy. 6. C. vi. f 

XXII. From a baſs- relief in marble, 
in the Muſeum at Oxford. 

XXIII. x, 2, Harl. 603. 


n 


XXIV. From a reliquary in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, Eig. 
XXV. 1, 2, 3, Cott. Nero, C. 4. 
XXVI. Harl. 2908. 
XXVII. Cott. Claudius, A. iii. 
XXVIII. From two great ſeals at the 
Britiſh Muſeum, numbered xxxiv. 1. 
and xxxIV. 3. 
XXIX. The dead bodies at top and 
bottom are from Claud. B. iv; No. 1 is 
from Tiberius, A. iii; and 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 14, 15, and 17, from Tiberius, 
C. vi; 2 and q, from Cleopatra, C. viii; 
11, from Claud. B. iv; 12, 16, and 18, 
from 693. 
XXX. 1 and 3, Cott. Nero, C. iv; 
2, from a Pſalter in the poſſeſſion of F. 
Douce, Eſq. 
XXXI. 1, 2, 3, Nero, C. iv. 
XXXII. I, 2, 3, 4, ibid. 
- XXXIII. Ibid. 

XXXIV. Ibid. | 

XXXV. From the great ſeals at the 
Muſeum. 

XXXVI. 1, 2, 3, Nero, C. iv. 

XXXVII. Bod. 2144. D. 1, . 

XXXVIII. 1, 3, Nero, c. iv; 2, Ca- 
ligula, A. xiv. 

XXXIX. 1, Bod. 2144. D. 1. 9; 2 3, 
Sloan. 1975. 

XL. From a Pſalter in the poſſeſſion of 
F. Douce, Eſq. 

XLI. I, 2, 3, 4, Harl. 1527. 

XLII. Ibid. et 1326. 

XLIII. 1, Sloan. a roll, Y vi; 2, from 

a Pſalter, in the poſſeſſion of F. Douce, 

Eſq.; 3 Nero, C. /v: 

XLIV. 1, 2, 3, Knights Templars; the 
coat of mail from Nero, C. X. 1 

XLV.-A monument belonging to the 
family of St. Clere. 

XLVI. Ibid. 

XLVII. 1, 2, 3, 4, Harl. 1527. 

XLVIII. Sloan. a roll, T vi; contains 
ing the life of St. Guthlac, 

XLIX. 1, 2, Harl. 1527; 3 Cott. Ne- 

ro, C. iv. 

\ L. Roy. 10 A. xiii. 


LI. 1, from a MS. in the poſſeſſion of 


F. Douce, Eſq.; 2, 3, Harl. 4751. 


LIL. x, Sloan, 32983; 2, 3, Harl. 1528. 


LIII. 1, 2, 3, Harl. 4751. 
LIV. 1, 203, 4, 5, Sloan. 3983. 

LV. I, 2, Sloan. 1995: 

LVI. Bod. 86. Arch, B. 


PLADS IS. * 


LVIT. Roy. 2. A. xxii. 

LVIII. Ibid. 

LIX. Harl. 2356. 

LX. Harl. 926. 

LXI. 1, 2, 3, Sloan. 3983. 

LXII. x, 2, 3, ibid. 

LXIII. Harl. 928. 

LXIV. Roy. 14 C. vii. | 

LXV. 1, 2, Bod. 86. Arch. B; 2, 4, 
Sloan. 346. 

LXVI. Roy. 2. A. xxii. 

LXVII. 1 Harl. 1527; 2, 3, Cott. Ju- 
lius, A. v; 4, 5, Sloan. 346. 

LXVIII. Roy. 2. A. xxii. 

FaownTiSPIECE to Vorunz II. Har), 

4426. | 
LXIX. 1, 2, 3, 4, and the middle fi- 
gure at the bottom, Sloan. 2435; 5, from 
an ancient Miſſal, in the poſteflion of F. 
Douce, Eſq.; 7, Roy. 2. B. ili. 

LXX. 1, Roy. 15. B. iii; 2, 3, Roy. 
20. B. vii; 4, Roy. 19. C. 1; 5, 8, Roy. 
19, O. ii; 6, 7, Sloan. 2433. 

LXXI. 1, Roy. 15. D. iii; 2, Harl. 
2897 ; 3, Roy. 2, B. vii; 4. Harl. 2840. 

LXXII. 1, 2, Roy. 19, D. i; 3, 4 
ibid, 20 C. vii; 5. ibid. 16. G. vi; 6 
Harl. 4972 de Roy 20. B. vi. 

LXXIII. The top-compartment, Roy. 
2. B. vii; at the bottom, 1, 3, ibid. 20 
C. vi; 2, Sloan. 2433. 

LXXIV. 1, * 20. D. iv; 2, ibid. 
20. E. vii; 3, ibid. 19. C. iv; 4, 5, ibid. 
20 B. vii; 6, To from a MS. copy of the 
Roman de la Roſe, 14 cent. in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of F. Douce, Eſq. 

LXXV. 1, 2, 3, Roy. 20. C. vii; 4. 
ibid. 16. G. vi; 5, 6, 7, ibid. 20. B. vii. 

LXXVI. 1, 2, 3, Roy. 13. D. i; 4, 5, 
ibid. 20. C. v; 6, 7, from a MS. copy of 
the Roman de la Roſe, in the poſſeſſion 
of F. Douce, Eſq. 

LXXVII. 1, Sloan. 2433: 2, 3. 5, 6, 
7, Roy. 20 C. vii; 4, Roy. 15. D. 3. 

Plate LXXVIII. 1, 4, 5, 6, Roy. 20. 
C. vii; 2, from a ſcholaſtic Bible in the 
poſſeſſion of F. Douce, Eſq. ; 3, Sloan. 


2455 
XXIX, 1, Sloan, 2433 2, 3, 4, Roy. 
20. C. vii; 5, 6, 7, 8, Cott. Domitian, 


A. xvii. 
LXXX. 1, Roy. 15. D. iii; 2, ibid. 
16. G. vi; 2, from 18. Chronicle of 


St Denis; and 5, from a copy of the 
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Romance of the Roſe, both of the 14th 
century, in the poſſeilion of F. Douce, 
Eſꝗq.; 4, Roy. 19 C. iv; 6, ibid. 49. 

« 11. 

LXXXI. 1, 2, 3. 7. Sloan. 2433; 4. 6. 
Roy. 20. C. vii; 5, from the Chronicle 
of St. Denis, mentioned in the laſt arti- 
ale. 

LXXXII. 1, 2, 3, 4, Roy. 20. A. ii; 
8, ibid. 2, B. vii; 6, ibid. 20. c. vii; 7, 
ibid. 16. G. vi. 

LXXXIII. 1, 2, 3, 4. 3. Roy. 20. A. 
it; 6, Sloan. 2433 7, 8, Roy. 16. G. vi. 
LXXXIV. Cott. Domitian. A. xvH. 

LXXXV. 1, Roy. 2, B. iii; 2, ibid. 16. 
G. vi; 3, from the Liber Regalis. 

LXXXVI. 1, 2, from the Liber Re- 

alis, in the Abbey library at Weſtmin- 

er. 

LXXXVII. 1, Roy. 15. D. 1; 2, 3, 4, 
5. 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 12, ibid. 20. C. vip; 
7, Sloan. 2433. 

'LXXXVIII. 1, 2, Sloan. 346; 3, from 
a MS. Roman de la Roſe, in the poſſoſ 
fion of F. Douce, Eſq.; 4, Roy. 20. C. 
Vu. 

LXXXIX. 1. Roy: 16. G. vi; 2, 3, 
ibid. 2, B. vii; 4, in a caſe unnumbered 
at the Britiſh Muſeum. 

XC. 1. 3, Roy. 20. C. v; 2, ibid. 19. 
D. 1; 4, MS. Roman de la Roſo, in the 
poſſeſſion of F. Douce, Eſq. 


XCI. 1, Roy. 15. D. ii; 2, Scholaſtic 


Bible, in the library of F. Douce, Eſq-; 
3 Roy. 16. G v. 

XCII. 1, from the MS. Bible men- 
tioned in the preceding article; 2, 3, 
Sloan. 2433. 

XCIII. 1. 3, Roy. 15. D. iii; 2, ibid, 
16. G. v. 

XCIV. 1, Roy. 16. G. v; 2; from the 
Liber Regalis at Weſtminſter; 3, Roy. 
20. C. i. 

XCV. 1, Roy. 20. D. iv; 2, from a 
MS. copy of Boetius, in the poſſeſſion of 
F. Douce, Eſq.; 3, Roy. 20. C. vi. 

XCVI. 1, Roy. 16. G. v; 2, ibid. 20. 
C. vii; 3, ibid. 19. D. ii; 4, ibid, 17. 
F. vii. 

XCVII. Roy. 15. D. 3. 

XCVIII. 1. 2, 3, 4, 5; 6, Roy. 15. D. 
i; 7, ibid. 20. C. v; 8. 11, ibid. 20. C. 
vii; 9, ibid. 20. D. iv; 12, ibid. 16. G. 
V. ; 10, Sloan. 795. 


PLATES. 


XCIX. From the Liber Regalis at 
Wettminſter-abbey. 

C. 1, 2, Scholaſtic Bible MS. of the 
14th century penes F. Douce, Eſq.; 3, 
Roy. 16. G. vi; 4, ibid. 20. D. xi; 5, 
Sloan. 346. 

CI. Taken from an ivory coffer very 
curiouſly carved, in the poſſeſſion of F. 
Douce, Eſq. 

CI. 1, Roy. 16. G. vi; 2, 3, 4, Sloan, 
2433; 5, 6, Roy. 20. D. i. 

CIII. 1, 2, 3, 4, Roy. 20. C. vi; 5, 
Cott. Tib. A. vii. 

CIV. Cott. Nero. D. vi. 

CV. 1, Harl. 1766; 2, MS. Rom. de la 
Roſe, penes F. Douce, Eſq. ; 3, Roy. 16. 
G. vi; 4, Harl. 4389; 5, Cott. Tib. A. 
vii; 6 Harl. 3954; 7, Roy. 15. D. iii. 

CVI. I/ 2, 3, 4, Roy. 18. D. vii; 5, 6. 
Harl. 2838. b 

CVII. Harl. 4379. 

CVIIL. 1, Harl. 1766; 2, Cott. Nero, 
D. vii; the portrait of D'uus Nigellus Lo- 
ringge, a benefactor to the abbey of St. 
2 0 3.5.6, Harl. 2278; 4, Roy. 15. 

vi 


CXIX. Vill. de Abeneis, Pincerna Re- 
gis, 1; 2, 3, Jobs Gyniford and his lady; 
4, Allen Strayler, an illuminator of MSS. ; . 
5, Thomas Bedel de Redburna ; all bene- 
factors to the abbey of St. Alban's; Cott. 
You D. vii. * 

» Tc Ct, Roy. It. F. vi; 2, 3.6, 
Harl. er 4, id. 4380. ; 

CXI. 1, Harl. 2897 ; 2, ibid. 4379; 3, 
Roy. 18 E. ii; 4, Harl. 4380; 5, 6, 7, 
ibid. 2278. | : 

CXII. Harl. 4379. 

CXIII. 1. 4, Harl. 4380; 2, 3, Roy. 
18 E. ii. 

CXIV. Cott. Nero, E. ii. 

CXV. Roy. 15. E. vi. 
w 1. 3, Harl. 4380. Roy. 18. 

11. 

CXVII. 1. 3, Harl. 1767; 2. 4, Cott. 
Tiberius; A. viii; 5, 6, Harl. 2897, 

CXVIII. Harl. 2278. 

CXIX. Roy. 15. E. vi. 

CXX. Monumental braſs of che fif- 
teenth century. 

CXXI. 1 Harl. 621; 2. 4, ibid. 4425; 
3, Roy. 19 cviii. 

CXXII. 1, a, 3, Cott. Nero, D. ix; 4, , 
5, Roy. 19 E. v; 6, Harl. 4379+ 


rr PLATI 6. 


CXXIII. 1 Roy. 14. E. ii; 2, 3, Harl. 
43 33 4, ibid. 4375; 5, Roy. 15. D. i. 


ibid. 15 E. iv. 

CXXIV. 1, 2, Harl. 4425 ; 3, 4, Roy. 
16 P. ii. 

CXXV. 1, 7, Roy. 14. E. ii; 2, 5. 10. 
Harl. 4376; 3, Roy. 18 E. v; 4. 17. 19. 
B. Harl. 4425; 6. 22. 23. ibid. 2838; 

, 8. 14. 16. Harl. 2278; 9. 12. 21, 
for, 15. D. 1; 10. Harl. 4730; 11. 
Roy. 18. E. iv; 13. ibid. 18 E. v; 15, 
Harl. 4375; 18. Roy. 18. E. iv; 20, Harl. 
3000. A. ibid. 2014. 

CXXVI. 1, Harl. 4425; 2, Roy. 15. E. 
il; 3, ibid. 14. E. iv; 4, Harl. 4372; 5, 
a copy from a curious wood- cut in 
a very rare book, entitled“ Hiftori Jo- 
ſephi, Danielis, Judith, et Eſter ;”" printed 
at Bamberg by Albert Pfiſter, A. D. 
1462 ; in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Edwards. 

CXXVII. 1.3, Cott. Nero, D. ix; 2, 
Roy. 15. E. iv; 4, ibid. 15 E. ii; 3, ibid. 
15. D. i; 6, ibid. 14 E. iv. 

CXXVIII. 1, Harl. 4374; 3, ibid. 
4939 ; 2. 6, Roy. 14. E. iv; 4, ibid. 19. 
C. viii; 3, ibid. 14. E. ii. 

CXXIX. r, 2, 3, 4, Roy. 14. E. iv; 5, 
6, 7, ibid. 20. D. vi. 

CXXX. 1, Harl. 621; 2, 4. 6, 7, ibid. 

4, Roy. 18. E. iv. 
„ NNII. 1 Roy. 19. C. vii; 2, 3, Harl. 
4425. 

CXXXII. Harl. 4425. 

CXXXIII. 1, Roy. 14. E. v; 5, ibid. 
It E. iv; 2, Cott. Nero, D. ix; 3, 4s 
Earl 442 5 6, ibid. 2897. 

CXXXIV. 1, 2, 3, Harl. 4425; 4, 
ibid. 621. 

CXXXV. Harl. 6064. 

CXXXVI. From a painting in lord 
Haſting's chapel at Windſor. _ 

CXXXVII. The middle figure is from 
an old painting in St. George's Chapel at 
Windſor ; the two heads at the top, and 
the high-crowned hat, are from * 
5 


vli 


* Artificial Changeling;“ the other hat, 
and the two caps at the bottom, are from 
a MS. Harl. 4375 ; and all the other parts 
of the border are taken from 1ketches 
by Randal Holmes, a herald-painter of 
Chetter, contained in a MS. Harl. 2014. 

CXXXVIII. Taken from the Frontiſ- 
piece to the Great Bible, printed by Royal 
authority, A. D. 1539. The original is 
{aid to have been deſigned by Hans Hol- 
bein ; and the figures at the top are, king 
Henry the Eighth,” archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and Thomas lord Cromwell. 

CXXXIX. 1, 2, are taken from the ti- 
tle-page of an old play called A Faire 
Quarrell, buy Middleton and Rowley, 
printed A. D. 1617 ; 3, MS. Sloan. 3794 ; 
4, John of the Hoſpital, that is, Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, a character in a comedy called 
The Two Maids of Moore Clacke; 5, from 
the title to © Burton's Melancholly.” 

CXL. 1. 7, from Bulver's Artificial 
Changling; 2, 4, 5, from Randal Holmes“ 
Sketches, as under CXXXVII; 3, from 
the title of an old comedy called The Fair 
Maid of the Weſt, or a Girl worth Gold; by 
Heywood, A. D. 1631; 6. 8, from a 
German vocabulary. 

, CXLI. Armour ſaid to have belonged 
to the earl of Eſſex, in which he appeared 
before queen Elizabeth It was, with 
many other ſimilar, bound in a large fo- 
lio volume ; and, at the time I made the 
drawing, in the poſſeſſion of the Ducheſs 
Dowager of Portland. 

CXLII. From a very rare print by El- 
ſtracke, in a port-folio at the Britith Mu- 
ſeum, Bib. Harl. 2001. 

CXLIII. 1, 2, from a ſcarce print by 
Marſhall; 3, 4, the ſame by Faithorne 
the figure with his hat upon his head is 
intended for Charles the Second; 5, a 
beau, from an etching, apparently by Gay- 
wood, 
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